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Foreword 


I T is just ten. years since I first read Murder in the Cathedral and 
so received my introduction to Eliot’s plays. In that time I 
have acted in it, directed it, ‘taught’ it in grammar school, 

, university, and adult classes, and gone on to a similar, though 
not so extensive, exploration of the other plays in the theatre and 
the study. I use the word ‘exploration’ deliberately. Work of this 
stature goes on yielding new insights year after year so that one 
is engaged in a continual exploration of it. 

THs book is an attempt to set down some of the results of my 
exploration of the plays so far. Although it has, I hope, something 
to offer people already fiunffiar with EUot’s work, it is intended 
primarily for those who are just beginning their own exploration 
of the plays, whether in the theatre or the study — for those who 
have seen or read one of the plays and sensed a richness which will 
repay closer consideration. It tries to present the chief facts 
relevant to such a study and to point the way down various 
avenues. 

The smdy of Eliot does not end with bis work. Just as each of 
his plays can be fully understood only in relation to the others 
and to his poetry and prose, so his work as a whole has its full 
meaning only in the larger context of the cultural tradition of 
Western Europe. To understand Eliot, is, in feet, to imderstand 
not only the core of Western culture, but also an important part 
of Eastern culture. In following up the allusions and references in, 
or the implications of, his work, one is liable to find oneself 
reading anybody fiom Heraclitus to F. H. Bradley in the realm 
of philosophy or from Aeschylus to Anouilh in the realm of 

ix ' 
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drami One 'fnil almost mevttably go to the Divma Cmmedia, the 
Bhsavad-Gita and the wnong? of St. John of the Cross Ehot » 
a pathway into each, in that not only does he provide the occasion 
for going to them but also an insist which makes them more 
meamng&d. to the ptesent-day tcadet He forms a link between 
our world and theirs If the ramifications of this study seem a 
deterrent to the bcginnct, they need not be Thw can serve rather 
as an tnatement, since there is a samliction to be gained at each 
stage of the cj^ilotitioa as wdl as the prospect of a hfotimc* s 
enrichment. 

One of the aids to further study I have provided is an extensive 
bibliography of wntmgs about the plays. My own debt to this 
body of cnaostn, I have indicated so as possible, but no cntic 

can DC sure just how much he owes to bis reading of other critics. 
One of my debts is so great that the whole book is a testimony 
to It, I n«an, of course, my debt to Mr Eliot's own cnncxl 
wntmgs He is his own most perceptive— and most sevetfr— 
cnoc Setting out tsith a very keen sense of the gulf between my 
own cnncal percepQoa and tm, 1 was at first mdmed almost to 
let bun write the book for me, so to speak It was in danger of 
becoming a mere conglomeration of passages from his works. I, 
therefore, decided to lunit myself, for the most part, to quotations 
from those of his works whidi arc not readily accessiUe, and to 
do little more than refer to the two collections of his crincal 
wnongs, StUaed Euayi and On Pcefty and Poets, which every 
student of the plays will want to have constantly to hand 
No other Ei^hsh damatut except Drydcn has wntten at such 
length or widi such good sense about the problems of bis craft 
^d, m our time, no one dse bas given such careful thought to 
me problem of reviving poetic drama Much of the value of Mr 
springs bom die (act that he is speaking about 
problems that he is eng^ed m solving in hard £ict, and, obviously, 
im one can speak of a problem wim deeper understandhig than 
the man who is stn^hng with it » But the fact that gives such 
cnacum iK peculiar value is also the &ct that imposes mmtations 
upon It Such a muc speaks out of his own predicament, what he 
siys svffl be condiQoned by his needs of the moment * It will not 

* ^ '3J7)- P 
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be siirprising, therefore, if we find ourselves disagreeing -with Mr. 
Eliot’s later estimates of his plays. He sees them in the light of 
what he is trying to do at the moment. We may value them for 
themselves and not merely as steps in the development of a 
new form of poetic drama. For this and kindred reasons, I have 
occasionally ventured to disagree with Mr. Eliot’s own pro- 
nouncements.^ 

I hope that whenever I have done so, or whenever I have 
pointed out what seem to me flaws in his work, I have preserved 
a tone of humility. It is not easy to avoid a tone of superiority 
when finding fiiult, but to do so seems to me an important aspect 
of the discipline of cridcism. And I should be particularly sorry 
if such a tone crept into anything I have to say about Mr. Eliot’s 
work, for I have learnt far too much from it to feel anythin g but 
humility and gratitude. 

D.E.J. 

University of Minnesota 

April, 1959 

^ He hixnself has given ample warrant for such disagreements. Cf. The Use 
of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (Faber and Faber, London, 1933 )> P« ^305 
On Poetry and Poets, pp. 30-I and 122; World Review^ November, 194.9, PP* 
9 and 22; Adam, No. 200 (November, 1949), p. 16. 
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chapter One 
Poetry in the Theatre 


)hcineral 


we 


tend to express ourselves in verse. 


Within the play then is 

most part, say ody what is charactens , ^ 

the author to convey the quakty of msight. the moral p 

sophical vision, which, makes or art. . -^g^f induce 

Of course, the portrayal ^^^m Tareldons not as 
keener emotions than any . rnusic but keener because 

powerfiil perhaps as those mduce J , ourselves. How- 

focused upon the predicament o p ? ^ ^ vmiversal and 

ever, the kind of significance g^'^gested. by 

permanent vali^ty cannot be defined, or ^ 

iPart of the °| £flw'%a£°mdFaber, third enl^ged 

Dramatic Poetry’ of 1928 own person on the advan- 

edition, 1951. P- 46). For J I^jeed for Poedc Drama , The 

(Nri^er%.9). pV which mahes 

several points omitted in the later version. 



acnon alone A mimed uedding, for nutance, may arouse stroni 
feelings m the onlookers, but the fecUngs will be oifFcrcnt m caefi 


tceiings m ttie oniooKcrs, but the tecungs will be dincrcnt m each 
onlooker because they will be merely the outcome of assocuaon, 
and the assoaauons will be diflercnt for each. The control of the 
audience’s reacnon which allosvs die creation of a significant, 
aesthetic pattern must come &om addiQonal Cictors In mime 
these may reside in the quality of the performance, but this can- 
not easily be commumcaicd to other performers In ballet, they 
may reside in the choreography, the dtcor, and the music as w ell, 
and these are mote permanent elements, assisnng the perpetuation 
of the performance In drama, the coriespondmg elements are the 
t^ccoon, the settmg, and the ton. Of focse. the text is the only 
client which ii likely to be preserved intact, though tl will be 
difiCTently interpreted from production to production, especially 
m iiferat treiom aid difitmt The temng ituy be re- 
produced, of coutje, but there u no attutance that tt will be 
peimanetitiy aitoaated with the t«t, and the total teptoduetton 
^II 05 him mvolvet translation into t\ hat is cssentt- 

ally a diRetait art-form. 

Thus, the only element in diama over whtch the author hat 
anything like pettnmem control is the tent And here he 11 deed 
TOh the ptobfetn of conveying his sense of the sigmficancc ofthe 
acnon through the mouths of chatacicis ssho, by the titles ofthe 
^e, mml, for the most pan. be unawite of that sigluHcance, 
^8 gteatet pan of the htnoty of drama. dtatlSttsts have 
(omd a soiumn m the use of dtamanc convennons The chonts 
aT!, mouthpicee for the author, hot 

eWaSSjv hT“ “hun the aenon ..self A 

axf A ^1“' ^ Vabch Will onoitaic the 

ienrei „ ^-vennons. 

movement 

to he hbcrattnv ae ^ “hcmtsaously Convennons arc thus seen 
acnon hv author to supplement the 

“"gh^ »lueh sviU ilmnSte it They 
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ness lies’), but we give a franchise to Hamlet since that is the only 
way in which we can be admitted to his heart-searching. ‘I am 
invisible’, says Oberon, and we take him at his word, or rather 
Shakespeare’s. Why strain at a gnat when the very basis of theatre 
is make-beheve? The sole proviso is diat the outcome shall be 
worth while, that either entertainment or enhghtenment will 
foUow. And, in fact, the more active one’s participation in the 
make-beheve, the more enjoyable it is.^ 

Of the conventions of language, far and away the most im- 
portant is poetry. This is die subdest means of transcending the 
limitations of drama, and the one which leads to the greatest en- 
richment. As Ronald Peacock points out: 

It extends die range of expression over that available to prose, 
for a subde instrument follows the subdeties of nature, revealing 
more of persons, their motives, thoughts and situations than 
blunter tools could achieve. But everything in art being a matter of 
mutual assimilation, the extension of meanings through increased 
poetic power reacts on die dramatic quaHty; if verse, or poetry, 
makes the expression of the drama more complete it makes it 
more dramatic. For all these reasons we find confirmation in the 
fict, always assumed but rarely stated, that although verse is not 
indispensable to fine dramatic art the greatest plays have neverthe- 
less ^ been in verse.’ ■ 


Not the least of the achievements of the Elizabethans was their 
forging of a mode of drama which could range fiom something 
like complete verisimihtude to the furthest reaches of fincy and 
move smoothly from the one extreme to the other in the same 
play, fiom the earthiness of the ‘rude mechamcals’ to the ethereal- 
ity of the fairies, fiom Cahban to Ariel. Elizabethan drama was, 
of course, a happy accident rather than a dehberate creation, a 
hybrid form, mixing convention and naturalism, prose and verse, 
the best of both worlds. But it was the dominance of 
poetry which opened the way to the exploration of areas of 
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thought and fcding never before duitcd Great poetic drama is an 
extension of semibility 

By approaching &oni the quasi-philosophical angle, I may 
have seemed to imply that dramatists ulotrutely amved at con- 
ventionalized verse mama as the solaoon to the problems of 
dramaac form. Ihe historical facts, so far as tve know them, 
point to a very different development Most early forms of drama 
were in verse and made full use of contentions, being more like 
narrative supplemented by acoon than action supplemented by 
words Prose gradually encroached and conventions ttere shorn 
away over the cenrunes Just as language began as a highly s)ti- 
theac form and evoked by a process of analj-sis, so drama, as a 
manifestation of language, began as a very complex form and 
developed hy simplificaaon. hi the arts, howeter, development 
does not necessarily mean improvement 

As the form oflanguage most suited to the more senous drama- 
tic genres, verse went unchallenged until the eighteenth century. 
Only when naturalism became the dominant mode was poetry 
ousted fi;om its nghtful place in the theatre Naturalism imphed 
the reproducuoQ of the surfaces of bfe, m us extreme form, Jt 
aimed at saenafic imparoahty, something which is ahen to art 
because i: excludes the author s vision, b$ ameude to, and inter- 
pretation of, the events portrayed. Poetry, the means by which 
this vision can best be express^ was excluded as a too obvious 
organization oflanguage 

Most of the great dramatists of the last hundred years have 
sought to evade the hrmtanons of naturalism without rcsortmg 
to poetry Ibsen, Stnndberg. and Chdihov, had recourse to sym- 
bolism, Pirandello explored the nature of ^eatrical reahty, usmg 
shock-tacacs to piercc the bamcr between actors and audience 
postulated by naturalism, Guaudoux and Anouilh followed 
Cocteau in seetmg to achieve a more umvenal and permanent 
significance by bmldu^ upon anaent myth or by creating thdr 
o^ quasi-mythical vorlih, Synge distilled the power and glory 
of uncontaminated peasant speech, Shaw devised ks own tmd of 
discussion-play m which he could develop his manifold soao- 
logical iitercsts, and O’NciU apeninented labonously with 
almost every kind of theatrical convention Others, imder the 
influence of the thcones of Adolphe Appia and Gordon Craig. 
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have tried to achieve heightened significance by the use of the 
devices of modem staging and the techniques of modem produc- 
tion, by relying on decor, lighting, rhythmic movement, and 
other adventitious aids. The German Expressionists went some 
way towards fulfilling Craig’s desire to see the actor replaced by 
the marionette; they reduced him to the level of a component 
more or less on a par with the d&or, and in this way portrayed 
the dehumanization of man in mechanized society. 

Cocteau has been the most eloquent spokesman for the con- 
ception of poetry as a synthesis of all the elements of theatre, the 
poetry of theatre {‘poesie de theatre’) as opposed to poetry in the 
theatre (poesie au th^tre’). This is an attractive theory, but its 
results in practice are tenuous and transient. As developed by 
Ronald Peacock, however, it takes into account a permanent 
and pecuhar characteristic of drama; ‘the poetic quahty in a play’, 
he writes, 

‘is not just a matter of the linguistic text. The pictorial and ex- 
pressive sensuousness of drama is exceedingly vivid. Present 
images, not the vaguely shifting ones of memory, strike us, and 
the voices and language affect our feelings with a continuously 
pursued purpose. The drama, and the poetry, reside not in one 
or the other of these phenomena but in all of them. And the para- 
dox of all art holds here, too; the meaning — the aesthetic situation 
in which the play and ourselves are established together — ^is be- 
yond the sensuous imagery, but the only way into it is through 
the imagery. We repeat, what moves us in a play is not the words, 
or any other pardcimr, but the whole situation. We are moved by 
Lear deserted, of which his ragings, however sublime their lan- 
guage, are but the symptom. We are moved by Macbeth and 
his wife hatmted by remorse and fear; moved by Hamlet desper- 
ately trying to 'see his mother throxigh a murk of sin and dis- 
loydty. The symptoms — the images and the language — ^have to 
be vivid, but their vividness, of whatever intensity, still serves 
the total image and the sense of distilled human reality we see 
captured in it. By means of its simultaneous creation of picture 
and language drama reflects a feature of Hfe itself, which is both 
, pre- and post-linguistic. It is lived partly outside words but also 
partly as words. The two layers interpenetrate, but they do not 

5 
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„«=ssmly coalesce, though the Jegtce of coaleseettee might ^ 
held as an mdot of cultuie these conditions of sepatanom m- 
tetpcnetratton, and coalescence ate ah felt strongly m t!« form 
of drama, contnbuting depth to Its sensuous complciiw. It is 
elemenial first, then spnitui then linguistic. It lepeaB thm *c 
hierarchy of culcure, projfsrtmg alwys the world and eostcnre 
that are before language, and carrying their power into the w orld- 


after-language ’ *■ 

This dcep>scaiclung analysu provides a land of overall quah- 
ficauon of what I have to say But it leaves certain distmOTons to 
be made Mr Peacock is talking about the drama as the word 
made flesh— the actor supporting the words by the emotion and 
bodily action they imply — rather than the mechanical parts ot 
theatrical performance The heart of drama is this mtimate co- 
operation between dramatist and actor By the very nature of 
his medium, the dranuosi depends u^n it. Unless the actor s 
imagination warms to the authors, mete can be no theatneal 
experience, for there u nothing to share with an audimce Acton 
have been known to claim iiut they needed only 'nvo planki 
and a passion’, but for a sustained, articulate performance they 
need also a text about which the pasoon may me shape. 
as we generally think of it starts with the text and ends with the 
actor miding the passion that undeihcs that text I suggest that 
K IS no academ that the plays Mr Peacock ates are verse plays 
Towering passions can be realized best m the medium of poetry 
We shall return to Mr Peacock’s pcnctnnng analysis of pocQC 
drama For the moment, havmg glanced at ms work as an im- 
portant extension of Cocteau’s view of drama, we turn again to 
Coacau, and suggest that pennai^t significance cannot inhere 
in methods of staging and production w’hich change as the ardu- 
teemre and mechanics of the theatre change. As Mr. Peacock 
admits, Cocteau found die fulfilment of his ideal of ‘poisie dc 
ihratre’ in film, where settmg and direcuon are mtegtal parts of 
the actual creation and not merdy means of mterpretaoon, ad- 
juncts ofperformance * Thepenmnent part of a play is the words, 


^Ronald Peacock, 'r7ievlrl<^Draiia(Roatledge and KeganPaul, London, 
1957). PP 244-5 
*iW,p 239 . 
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and words raised to their highest power are poetry. Perhaps the 
axiom of one of the interlocutors in Phot’s ‘Dialogue on Drama- 
tic Poetry’ — ‘All poetry tends towards drama, and all drama 
towards poetry’ ^ — is, as one of his antagonists says, ‘a neat and 
dangerous generalization’, but it contains an element of truth. 
For one thing, it mihtates against the all-too-firequent assmaption 
that poetry is merely something added to a play — a decoration. 
Poetic drama is not prose drama with a top-dressing of poetry. It 
is not the passages of beautiful description or profound meditation 
which make Shakespeare’s plays poetic, but the whole conception. 
As Phot puts it: 

‘The writer of poetic drama is not merely a man skilled in 
two arts and skilful to weave them together; he is not a writer 
who can decorate a play with poetic language and metre. His 
task is difierent foom that of the “dramatist” or that of the “poet”, 
for his pattern is more complex and dimensional .... The genuine 
poetic drama must, at its best, observe all the regulations of the 
plain drama, but will weave them organically (to mix a metaphor 
and to borrow for the occasion a modem word) into a much 
richer design.’ ^ 

If the pleasmre we feel in watching a poetic play is no difierent 
fiom that felt at a poetry recital, the poetry is superfluous. In the 
theatre, poetry ‘must justify itself dramatically’.® In genuine 
poetic drama, the poetry and the drama are fused; the language is 
the essential action: first, in the sense that it often does what it 
says, and, secondly, in the sense that it is the most important part 

^ Selected Essays, p. 52. 

~ Introduction to G. Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire, (Oxford University 
Press, 1930), p. xix. It follows that a poet coming to the theatre as Eliot did 
wiU have to discover the laws of a new hind of poetry. He gives a sucdnct 
account of his discovery in his introduction to Shakespeare and the Popular 
Dramatic Tradition by S. L. Bethell (King and Staples, London, 1944), one of 
his most important statements on the nature of poetic drama. For a shorter 
account, see “The Social Function of Poetry’, The Adelphi, Vol. zi. No. 4 
Quiy-September, 1945), p. 153. This passage differs considerably &om the 
revised version in On Poetry and Poets, p. 17. The discovery referred to here of 
the need to cultivate a third voice, the dramatic voice of poetry, is amplified 
in the lecture on ‘The Three Voices of Poetry’ delivered in 1953 and reprinted 
in On Poetry and Poets, pp. 89 ff. 

® Eliot, Poetry and Drama, p. 12 (On Poetry and Poets, p. 72). 
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of tte play, making expLat wliat is really happening To see how 
the language can do what it says. let us compare a passage of 
dramatic prose with a passage of draaianc verse. The prose is 
Falstaff’sjustificaoon of his addiction to shertis-sack 
‘A good shems-sack hath a twofold operation in it. It ascends 
me into the brain, dnes me there all the foolish and dull and cnidy 
vapours which environ It, makes It apprehensive, quidc,forgeD\c, 
fim of nimble, fierj', and delectable shapes, which dehveted o’ er 
to the voice, the tongue, which u the birth, becomes excellent 
wit The second property of your excellent shems is die •warm- 
ing of the hlood, which before, cold and settled, left the hver 
white and pale, which is the bat^ ofpusiilaiumity and coward- 
ice, but the shems warms it, and makesji course from the mwards 
to the parts extremes It tHununeth the foce, which, as a beacon, 
gives wanung to all the rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm. 
and then the vital commoners and inland petty spints muster me 
all to their captain, the hear^ who,^reat and pun d up with this 
retmue, doth any deed of courage—and this valour comes of 
shems So that still in the weapon it nothing without tack, for 
that sets it a*woik, andleanung. a mete hoard of gold kept by a 
devil all sack commences it ana sets u m act and use * * 

This makes bnlhant use of imagery, gomg about as fat in this 
direcaon as it is possible to go in prose, and once or twice the 
words begm rhyuiinically to do wiut they say (e g ‘the shems 
warms it, and makes it course . doth any deed of courage’) 
But for the most part Shakespeare is content here to give a physio- 
logical account of the ‘twofold operanon’ and describe its effects 
The overall movement is the logical movement of prose 
The verse is 6om Christopher Fry’ s A Phoenix Too Frequent 
and marks die moment when, havn^ accepted a bowl of wme, 
Dynamene, rhe young widow who has sworn to follow her 
husband into Hades, begins to discover how good hfe can he* 

A mystery’ s in dm w’orld 

Where a htde hqmd, 'widi flavour, quahty, and fome 

Can be as no other, can hint and flute our senses 


‘ H^ n' Put n. IV m 97 ff AB Rfamces to Shakespeare «. 
Complrte IVffrb cited by Peter Alexander (ColLns, London. 1951) 
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As though a music played in harvest hollows 
And a movement was in the swathes of our memory. 
Why should scent, why should flavotir come 
With such wings upon us? ^ 

This gives us the sensation itself and makes us imderstand its 
significance for Dynamene. The movement follows the very 
effect of the \vine as it wakens the dulled senses of the fasting 
woman to the wonder of the Creation. The comparison with the 
movement of Shakespeare’s prose illustrates in a small way the 
distincdon drawn by Henry Reed in a broadcast talk: 

‘though valuable functions may be performed by prose, they will 
always be subsidiary by contrast with those of verse; and only the 
presence of rhythm will effect that state of communication from 
writer to spectator where the limited number of words can be 
disposed into speech that can bring the density and complexity 
of character and the progress of psychologic^ action bearably 
and intelhgibly before us.’ “ 

Rhythm is one of the two most distinctive features of poetry; 
the other is imagery. ‘Images in verse’, wrote T. E. Hulme, ‘are not 
mere decoration, but the very essence of an intuitive language’.® 
In other words, they are a mode of apprehending reahty. More- 
over, they enable the poet to say more than one thing at a time 
and endow his thought with the sensuousness and concreteness of 
direct experience. Something of the impact of the other four 
senses can be added to hearing. In Bums’ line ‘My luv is like a red, 
red rose,’ the simile cotyures up the visual splendour of the rose, 
its fragrance, and its velvety softness, as means of conveying how 
his love appears to him. In simile, a comparison is explicitly made 
and the terms of the comparison remain distinct. Bums’ love has 
certain rose-like quahties, but she is not identified with the flower. 
In metaphor, a more complex form, the comparison is imphcit 

^ Christopher Fry, A Phoenix Too Frequent (Oxford University Press, 1949). 
p. 20, 

® Henry Reed, “Towards “The Cocktail Party” — ^ 11 ’, The Listener, 17 May, 
I 9 SI, p. 804. 

® T. E. Hulme, Speadations, Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of 
Art, ed. Herbert Read (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner; London, 1924), p. 135. 
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and dw terms are identified. In C3eopatra’s greeting of Antony— 
cont*st thou muling &om 
The world s great snare tmcanght’ * — 
the world IS imaged as a siure which Antony has eluded The 
poetry expresses the agnificancc of dw acuon, or, as we phrased 
It earlier, exphat what is really happening In fact, the 

meuphor sums up die theme of the play, ilfustraoi^ the truth of 
Wilson Knight’s view of Shatespeares plays as ‘expanded meta- 
phors’ * 

An emended example of the use of imagery occurs in a passage 
in Fry’s Thor, IVitk Angels, where Merlin prophesies the commg 
of Augusnne 

When, years ago, 

The Romans fell away from our branching roads 

Lake brazen leaves, aaswenng 

The hopeless windy trumpets from their home. 

Your tnbes waged wmtet upon us, tdl our limbs 
Ached with the camng cold You blackened 
The veins of the valleys with our dried blood. And at last 
Your hves aoaked like crows on a dead bough 
And the echoes clanged against you But 1 can hear 
Faintly on the twittering sea a 
Momg gready where the waves, hte harvest-home, 
Come hugely on our coast the men of Rome 
Returning, bringing God, wmter over, a breath 
Of green exhaled from the hedges, the wall of sky 
Breached by larksong Pnmiose and violet 

^ end Ctco^m, IV tol 17-18 Hie ineuphor 1$ Biblical, of course, 
and ames religious ovettwies Cf Eedeauste* K. la and Proverbs IV a 
* G Wilson Km^t, Hie |V^| ^ Fb?, revised rdiuon (Methuen and Co , 
London^ T949), pp 14,15 I say that ‘die meuphot sums up the dieme’, but 
It would he truer to say that it presents the negauve aspect. The poanve aspect 
IS put by Ocuvius m another snare image 

she loohs Lie sleep. 

As she would catch aaoiher Antony 

In her strong toil of grace 

them, these images suggest the significance ^of the whole action o 
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And all frail privileges of the early ground 
Gather like pilgrims in the aisles of the sund 

The action is given an extra dimension by the development, in 
a kind of verbal counterpoint, of the equivalence between the 
return of the Romans bringing the message of Easter and spiritual 
rebirth, on the one hand, and the return of spring vrith its renewal 
of Nature, on the other. In such a case we see how poetry can 
introduce into drama sensory experience which cannot be shown 
on the stage (that is, can be an extension of purely dramatic ex- 
perience) and, at the same time, can interpret the action by setting 
it in the larger context of moral or spiritual vision. - 
It has been easier to isolate illustrative passages from Fry than 
from Ehot because, from the first, Ehot tended to eschew the 
more obvious effects of poetry in the theatre, partly, perhaps, as a 
result of his innate austerity and his anti-Romanticism, but even 
more, certainly, as part of his strategy for evading the present-day 
inhibitions about poetic drama. For whatever reasons, however, 
he has tended more and more to sacrifice the sensuous richness of 
poetry in order to demonstrate the deeper, organic unity which 
poetry can bring to drama. ‘If you write a play in verse,’ he 
observed to Ezra Pound, ‘then the verse ought to be a medium to 
look THROUGH andnot a pretty decoration to look AT.’ “ In other 
words, poetry is to be a mode of apprehending the experience 
embodied in a play, and imagery, the essence of intuitive language, 
is to be strictly functional. Una ElHs-Fermor notes how in The 
Family Reunion the imagery has 

‘the function of revealing much of the thought or the spiritual 
experience which would else prove weU-nigh inexpressible with- 
in the limits of dramatic form .... Here .... is a play in which 
this peculiar function of imagery is exercised so fully that it would 
be hard to find a parallel outside the narrative or reflective poetry 
of mystical experience; yet it is an integral part of the action and 
thus essentially dramatic in function.’ ® 

^ Chnstopher Fry, Thor, With Angels, (Oxford University Press, 1949), PP- 

32-3. 

® ‘Five Points on Dramatic Writing’ (A Letter to Ezra Pound), Townsman, 
I- 3 (July, 1938), p. 10. 

® Una Ellis-Fermor, The Frontiers <T Drama (Methuen and Co., London, 
^945). p. 94. 1 am indebted to this valuable little book for several ideas in this 
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Mctaphonc use of imagery is, fiofwevet, but a locabwd and 
tangible form of a mode of apprehension Vifuch goes much 
deeper happens ui a su^e metaphor, happens in the play 

as a whole m pocQC drama, though dttre is not necessarily a 
connection between the metaphor and the whole play as W’c noted 
m the ‘snare’ metaphor from Antony and Cleayatra This is an 
extension of the view that Ehot puts tentatively when he says 
‘It IS possible that what distinguishes poenc drama from prosaic 
drama is a kind of douhlencss in die action, as if it took place on 
two planes at once In this it is different from allegory, m which 
the abstracuon is something conceived, not something diffcrcntlv 
felt, and from symbolism (as m the plays of Maeterlmdt) in which 
the tangible u orld is dchbcntcly diminished — both symbolism 
and allegory being opetattons of the consaous planning mind. In 
pocQc drama a certain apparent irrelevance may be the symptom 
of this doubleness, or the drama has an under-pactem, less num- 
£e»t than the theatncai one ’ ' 


Eliot has in mind something sbghtly different from the pattern 
or chains of inugecy, which one might call the ovet-pattetn to 
disongmsh it from the undcr-paticm of which he speaks. This 
becomes evident later in the same essay, when, speaking of 
Marston’a Sopfiontsltfi, he devdops this view 

‘as we faniihanie ourselves with the play we perceive a pattern 
behind the pattern into which the characters deliberately involve 
themsdves, the kind of pattern which we perceive in out own 
hves only at rare moments of inattenaon and detachment, drows- 
ing in sunlight’ * 

This pattern may be related to the pattern of inugefy and may 
beconM exphat throu^ it, but it may, on the other hand, be 
quite distinct from the imagery and he at a much deeper level 
It may he at the toot of the action and have the quahty of myth, 
an archetypal pattern of human expenence or an inc&ble vision 


first duptcr dm quoauwi. ewnpats tliot’i temarV ‘Hell, though » 
state, u a state which an only he oC, and peiliaps only ei?«i«nctd. 

by projection of sensory uMgw* Essays, p jsol 

* SfieOci Essays, p ajp ' j r / 

ajj CtMnrifMBiSeC«ffcflW,p 13, and fw QuorteO, 5 13 
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J 

ofsupeimtmalreaMtvItnmyemcigeaW^^^ 

above t= 

this pattern is the be^ock of the p Character is 

‘the poet Ms. cpiite no'J’depicfScrer with 

of the contemporary audienc . • -» universaHsed, and 

psychological realism. For er acute Hs ohserva- 

dierefore character is a symbol. However^^ 

tion of character m.ay ictpritv reduce his depiction 

Ehot’s— he will, with deUber^e a , of his pattern, 

ofit to those Actors wHch further an inSvidual 

The individual, seen through the P J ^ • presented not 

unique inhispersonahty-a true charact^.^ J , 

for his indiviSuahty but as typifying some aspect man 

Thepoedc his theme, 

only those of his cWte^^^ 

This, perhaps, is the aspect o p naturalisdc drama, 
difficulty to audiences condition organic unity of poedc 

The basic pattern is an aspect ot g ^ 

drama, an organization not jmt ^ inted out in a 

maimer analogous with music. 

broadcast talk to schools; miTsirian 

‘To work out a pky in ’'“f ‘y° 'j' s'“dic%hng as a whole 
as weU as like a most operate °n you on 

musical pattern Tne vers rharacters and plot. The 

two levels at once, dramatically, severe as for a prose play 

requirements for a good plot are j hope to make up 

It is ffital for a poet ^ bursts of poetry which 

for defects in the movement of ffie play y 

do not help the acdon. But underneath the action, 

^ u The Penguin New WnMg, 
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be perfectly intelligible, there rfionld be a musical mttcm which 
in ipnqfiw our cTOtcment by ronfotong it with feelmg from a 
deeper and less amculare level Everybody knows that there ate 
that can be said in music that cannot be said in speedu And 
there are things which can be said tn poeQC drama that cannot be 
said in either music or ordinary speech-' * 

Oilif Ilo IS probably the most perfect cecample of musical organiz- 
ation m poetic drama In Acts I and 11 we have the exposition of* 
the two mam themes the noble, expansive music of Othello’s love 
and Its sensuous nchness are contrasted with the cramped, cotro- 
ave munc oflago's hate and its intellectual stenlity.The develop- 
ment section, in which this contrast becomes con&ct, rises to its 
climax m the temptation scene, then subsides to a prolonged 
epteio which gives way to an aJamo in the ‘willow scene’. In Act V 
tBefeeimg mounts swimy totheliogbi oOmman agony, and then 
after a bnef recapitulation of the Othello music in a minor key— 
Odiello anempojig to see himself to a noble hght*--'tbe 'sound 
and fury’ &de away like the coda of a great symphony 
nui land of ofcer— an organic order grotimg from within, 
not a mechanical order imposed from without — is not possible to 
prose Because poetry o aa aroGcial nudium not Kthercd to ven- 
similitudc, It h« greater scope and flexihihty It can tan^ from 
nmr-naCuralism to extreme mrmahsm, it ‘may lean towards the 
lyrical, or the meditative, or the philosophical or whatever, 
without cutting loose from its anchor in the dramaDc scheme’.* 
On the other l^d, as Eliot observes * A really dramatic verse can 
be employed, as Shakespeare employed it, to say the most matter- 
of-fret things ’ « 

Usually, ^however, the poet, m die dieatre as outside it, speaks 
abD\e the common measure’ Colcndge pointed out that: 

he super-added, all other parts must be made conson- 
Mt with It. They must be such, as to justify the perpetual and 
distinct attmuon to each part, which an exact correspondent 
recurrence of accent and sound are calculated to exdce.* ‘ 

p 99*- 
226 

150) 


« PP *5®"* * Peacock, op n/ , p 

PoftTy^^ama,^ 3a{OnPi»jautPoeU.p 7%) 

Bicgrtphte Chapter XIV (Ewtpan^ LtVraty edition, p 
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This heightened awareness is perhaps the essential distinction 
of poetic drama in performance. The poetry is a kind of extra 
dimension, and poetic drama aims not only to excite us with the 
action but also to reveal die significance of the action, using for 
its purpose the state of keener perception wliich poetry induces. 

This heightened awareness stems partly firom the power of 
poetry to give access to deeper levels of being. Rhythm seems to 
act as a kind of release, somewhat after the fashion of hypnosis, 
and the unages which rise fiom the depth of the imconscious 
yield a kind of sensuous apprehension of experience not available 
to prose. It seems, for instance, as if only through poetry can the 
deep reserves of significance in myth be tapped, and tliis may be 
because metaphor and myth are cognate modes of apprehending 
reahty, the diiSerence between them being in scale rather than in 
kind. 

Eliot is reported to have said that poetry is ‘the mode in which 
r^ty is experienced most profoimdlyk^ It alone makes possible 
the creation of a complex artistic structure which corresponds to 
me totality of hmnan experience and reproduces the different 
levels — sensuous, logical, psychological, and spiritual — upon 
which life is lived. As Eliot says: ‘It is iir fact the privilege of 
^^°^dc poetry to be able to show us several planes of reality at 

Different planes of reahty may co-exist in prose drama, as in 
The Wild Duck, but in prose they are a more or less dehberate 
contrivance and constitute a conception developed for the play in 
band. It is a conception which is logical, almost mathematical, 
rather than intuitive and organic, as is the conception of poetic 
dranu. Moreover, the symbolism of prose drama is not readily 
transferred from one play to another; the symboHsm of each play 
tenm to be umque. The poetic dramatist’s apprehension of ex- 
perience, on the other hand, is not an ad hoc contrivance; it is 
something native to him, corresponding to, if not identical with, 
bis permanent conception of hfe. Thus, whereas the symbohc 
systems of Ibsen’s prose plays are mutu^y exclusive, the poetic 


^essmdro Pellegrini, ‘A London Conversation -with T. S. Eliot’, translated 
y Joseph Frank and reprinted from Belfasor in The Sewaiiee Review, LVII 
(1949). p. 287. 

The Aims of Poetic Drama’, Adam, No. 200 (November, i949)> P- rd. 
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worlds of Shakespeare’s plays, although they have quite different 
atmospheres, belong to die same planetary s^'Stem, belong, so to 
speak, to the universe of a great poenc orainatist And because 
iat universe is a poet’s concepnon of the universe w e all inhabit, 
we find that it helps us to undentand ourselves and our world.* 

This might seem a great weight to put upon metrical o^;ani2i- 
con, and Mr Ronald Pacock argues against 
‘the vicsv that all poetry depends oijy on one kmd of metaphor or 
“symbol"— the poetic image m a \crse tret. fThis latter is the 
error of those who decry Ehot s plays as against ms caiher poems; 
they do not see the transference of meuphotical power from 
words alone to scene and persons) Certainly imagery is all- 
important, but what counts Cat drama is the pnnaple of meta- 
phor and symbol not only in language and \ erse but m all tbc 
\^ed imagery of which ai an art it makes use A character or 
characten, the events and actions, the setting, and more frequently 
stall the play as a whole, ate all of them m some way symbols 
radutmg theu power through all the details of the imagery and 
creamy a unified pattern of metaphor and symbol.’ * 

This u vere percepave, but docs not, 1 suggest, make allow- 
for the feet that, in practice, this land of mtegraoon is 
a^ev^ onl) in verse drama Verse done seems to bring into 
play the mode of apprehension which works m such depth Mr. 
Peacock s arate obsemnon about Eliot’s pU) s makes Lght of the 
imTOrtant tact that they arc in wrse, even if it u a \ erse which 
makes mctcasmgly less use of poetic imagery 

Nowaday^, dacosnon ofpocOc drama is apt to involve certain 
difEculnes, whidi arc ncady summarized by Mr. Pea- 

One has alw’ays to distmguish between at least three major 
current meanings of “poenc”. It indicates a text m verse, which 
mc^gdenvesdnmately&om classical tunes It means, second- 

y, frenetically poenc, and this refers rather to certain themes 
^d atnmdes i^pecnvc ofvmc ot prose forms, as we observe in 
lairy ta es an m an author like Maeterlinck, whose plaj's arc 
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intensely romantic though in prose. Thirdly, it means lyrical and 
musical style, primarily in verse, but also in prose. These variants, 
taken together, show how impossible it is to restrict the meanings 
of “poetic” either to verse compositions, or to romantic ones; the 
various influences and usages are by now inextricably inter- 
twined.’ ^ 

I agree that the present situation is diflicult, but I do not agree 
that ‘The alternative is to broaden again the notion of the poetic’.^ 
If this suggestion were followed, the word ‘poetic’ would rapidly 
lose what precision of meaning is left to it. The ‘poetic’ inheres in 
poetry; any looser usage is merely by analogy from the mode of 
apprehension which is peculiar to poetry and does not fully 
operate in any medimn but poetry. 

Probably few, if any, plays exhibit all the quaHties of poetic 
drama we have tried to define. But many of these qualities — 
certainly, the organic unity, the crystallization of meaning in the 
imagery, the capacity for lifting the action onto the plane of 
universal significance — may be conveniently illustrated in a pas- 
sage from Macbeth. Macduff and Lennox have just been admitted 
to Macbeth’s castle on the morning after the murder of Dmican, 
and Macduff gone to call die king, leaving Lennox and Mac- 
beth to make small talk. After an abortive start — he can get ‘no 
change’, as we would say, out of Macbeth, whose mind has 
followed Macduff to the murder chamber — ^Lermox launches out, 
as anybody in his place would, on the weather. NaturaHsm, 
however, quickly begins to give way to superhaturahsm and 
tension increases in preparation for die announcement of the 
murder. After a shght relaxation of tension — as a response to an 
account of happenings so strange that Lennox is careful to dis- 
toguish hearsay from his own experience, Macbeth’s brusque 

Twas a rough night’ is almost comical — after this relaxation 
designed to sharpen its impact, the armouncement peals out with 
all the power rhetoric can command. I begin to quote at the exit 
of Macduff; 

Lennox Goes the King hence today? 

Macbeth He does: he did appoint so. 


^ Ibid. 
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UNNOX The night has been unruly Where we Uy, 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 
Laraentmgs heard i th' air, strange screams of 
death, 

And prophesymg, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion and confiis’d events 
New hatch'd to th’ woefis! time, the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the hvclong mght Some say the earth 
Was feverous and did shake 

KUCBETH 'Twas a rough night 

LENNOX My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to It. 


Re-en/er macdutp 


MACDUFF O horror, honor, honor' Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee 

wbt'itfe nutter" 

MACDUFF Confusion now hath made bs masterpiece. 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole mence 
The life o’ th’ budding 

MACBETH What is’t you say— -the hfe’ 

LENNOX Mean you bs Myesty’ 

MACDUFF Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Go^on Do not bid me speak. 

See, and then sp^ yoursdvw 

{Exeunt MACDEni and lennox) 


Awake, awake’ 

Ring the alarum bell Murder and treason’ 

Banquo andDonalbam* Malcolm’ awake’ 

Shake off thi> downy sleep, death’s counterfeit. 

And look on death itsdf Up, up and see 
The great doom’s image’ Malcolm’ Banquo’ 

As from your graves nse up and walk like spntcs 
To countenance tbs horror ’ Ring the bell 

{Bell nnjfs) 
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Enter lady macbeth 

LADY M. what’s the business. 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? 

(n. iii. 50-81) 

The central action of the play, the murder of Duncan, involves 
an assaiilt upon the divinely ordained order of the imiverse and a 
disruption of it. Macbeth’s action is like a pebble thrown into a 
pool sending out ripples. The repercussions of his evil deed are 
felt throughout the universe because of man’s central position in 
it. Man, made ‘a litde lower than the angels’ and having dominion 
over the lesser orders of Creation, straddles the boundary between 
nature and supemature, combining in himself the physical exist- 
ence of the arumal creation and something of the spirituality of the 
angelic orders. What he does afiects everything lower down 
on the ladder of Creation, the great Chain of Being. This is what 
gives human nature its significance. If the passions ‘outrun the 
pauser, reason’, and the brute part of man gains the upper hand, 
the true order is turned topsy-turvy at its key-point, the link 
between heaven and earth, and the lower orders of Creation 
‘fill’ in sympathy. This is what happens when Macbeth gives in 
to his ‘vaulting ambition’. Following the murder, ‘the firame of 
things’ has begim to disjoint, as is dear firom Lennox’s account of 
the rmnatural happenings of the night.^ 

The implications of Macbeth’s deed begin to emerge even 
more clearly in Macduff’s manner of announcing the murder. 
Disorder (‘confusion’) has made inroad upon the divinely or- 
dained order (‘broke ope/The Lord’s anointed temple’). Macbeth 
has dedded to ‘jump the life to come’ and the judgment it wiU 
bring.- But the imagery, telescoping time, reminds tis of the 
ju^ment that he cannot avoid. Standing probably, in the Eliza- 
bethan theatre, upon the upper stage, Macduff calls up the ‘sleepers 
of the house’ to wimess ‘die great doom’s ima ge’, the Last Judg- 
ment. Rising in their night-shirts® and flocking on to the stage 
by every entrance, perhaps even through the traps, they present a 

^Tiiis disorder is only toudied upon here, but Shakespeare rhinkt it of 
siifficient importance to devote half the nest scene to it (H. iv. 1-20). 

* I. vii. 1-28. 3 Cf. lines 125 ff. in this scene. 

P.T.S.E.^— C 19 
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visual resemblance to the spirits nsmg from their graves on the 
Last Day, and the theatrical image complements the verbal unage 
The chinax of this double-action comes when Lady Macbeth 
enters and asks, with tcmble uony, 

What*s the business. 

That such a hideous trumpet rails to parley 
The sleepers of the house’* 

It will indeed be a 'hideous trumpet’ which summons her to the 
Judgment Thus, the whole tenour of the play — the damnation 
ofMacbethandhiswifc — is epitomized m tms scene The poetry 
makes cxphai what is really happening 
Now, while the consummate artistry of this is Shakespeare’s, 
the possibihty ofitsvas latent m the Ehzabcihan conception of the 
universe With the loss of this conception under the impact of the 
sacn^c revolution of the scNcnteenth century and Ac break m 
the theatn^ tradition of poetic drama which resulted from Ac 
closing of me theatres m 164a— when they reopened in 1660 Ac 
MQvc traAaoti was overlaid wiA FrenA classicism— poeoc 
drama was dtamed of viuhty In keeping wiA Ae temper of Ac 
age, the theatrical current turned towards prose Aanu and ula- 
mately towards lututAsai The old system of convenuom was 
smpped m favour of Ac smgle convenaon— Aough nobody 
fought of It M a conveiiuon-Aat what happens on Ae stage is a 
ce o e Divorced from Ac reality whiA prose drama now 
pi^ortedto convey, verse drama tended towarA sheer bombast, 
it became Ae vehide for Ae heroic, Ae granAose The Roman- 
uc pcnc^t for Ae flamboyant, fe cube du mot. Ad noAine to 
closet drama, 

1 P t^eafrv of Ac rmnd, confined neither by Ae 

*tf ^ limitations of Ae 

the «>»,d trf As bcU and Ae word ‘trumpet’ 
tne4honcqu3kVu«dJI,X^5*'?^i!®'"^ meaamg. dearly the 
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Most attempts at reviving poetic ckama have failed in the very 
first requirement; the poetic idiom employed has not been suffici- 
ently ^ve. It has usually been a pale imitation of Elizabethan 
blank verse, and, consequently, a wholly artificial language with- 
out roots in the idiom and rhythms of living speech. As Eliot 
reminds us, 

‘No poetry .... is ever exacdy the same speech that the poet tallcs 
and hears: but it has to be in such a relation to the speech of his 
time that the listener or reader can say “that is howl should talk 

if I could talk poetry” The music of poetry must be a 

music latent in the common speech of its time.’ ^ 

If this is true of all poetry, how much more true is it of speech 
designed to be spoken on the stage as the speech of hving men: 
‘The dependence of verse upon speech is much more direct in 
dramatic poetry than in any other’.- Yet it is in precisely this 
particular that poetic drama has gone astray since the seventeenth 
century. The failure of the plays of the great poets of the nine- 
teenth century is usually attributed to their lack of theatrical 
experience. EHot, however, suggests that: 

‘It is not primarily lack of plot, or lack of action and suspense, 
or imperfect realization of ch^acter, or lack of anything of what 
is called “theatre”, that makes these plays so lifeless: it is primarily 
that their rhythm of speech is something that we cannot associate 
with any human being except a poetry reciter.’ ^ 

So Ehot’s own work for the theatre and the important phase of 
modempoetic drama which he initiated started fi:om a revitalizing 
of the rhythms and idiom of dramatic poetry. He had success- 
fully done this for non-dramatic poetry before coming to the 
drama, but here his problem was intensified by the modem self- 
consciousness about dramatic poetry, which is the result of the loss 
of the tradition of poetry in me theatre. Naturalistic prose being 
the dominant theatrical medium, much of Ehot’s energy has gone 
into ckcumventing the prejudice against poetry on the one hand 
and the conscious eryoyment of it on the other. As Ehot points 

1 ^ ‘The Music of Poetry’, On Poetry and Poets, p. 31. 

- Ibid., p. 33. a 3^ 
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out,' the conaaom enjoyment of it is lublc to be as bad as the 
dislike, because it induces the wrong state of attention This u 
die outcome, then, of the loss of one arasoc convention. 

Certain odict artistic conventions, however, have been more 
durable, perhaps because they arc firmly rooted in the soil of 
theatrical reality Unsophisticated audiences, sudi as were to be 
found unni recendy m the music-hall, have no difficulty 

in accepting conventions Idee the soliloquy They are aware of 
Vihether they are being entertained, but hardly at all of the tech- 
niques by which they are bcu^ entertained. Popular audiences 
react mstmctively to the snbde changes of Shakespearean tech- 
nique It seems to be only the dramatic critics and the cultural 
sophisticates (“A Utdc learning . ’) who have any difficulty in 
makmg the necessary adjuitments The galltryite at the Old 
Vic wiUptobably take Pnnee Hal’s ’Iloiow you all’ as Shakespeare 
m^t bm to t^cjt, it is only die intellectual wnth naturalistic 
’ It sour the whole play for 


preconcepuoasofcharactetwhowiilletitsoiu ... 

mm. Thus, Ehot was to have htde diffi^ty m restoring some of 
the conventions of the older drama m . - . . . 


e conventions of the older dnma m Afiinir w the Cathedral, a 
play written for an unsophisticated audience. 

But,^as oae of the mterlocuron m his ‘Dialogue on Dramatic 
octiy observed, it is as mudi the lack of moral and social 
convenuons as the lack of arosne conventions that stands in the 


_ UUC siauus 111 UlC 

vw o poetic drama to-day ’ » We have no common standards by 


o measure the s^piBcancc of man’s actions, and dm is the 
drama. Man’s actions, I suggest, arc not signi- 
in themselves, but only by reference to values outside maru 
^e most complete mode of reference u poetry, and the values 
oflife. m the bchef that the goal of 
life K Would seem that a religious amtude to human 

lue IS necessary for tfif‘wr,»,„„..r,-. . _. /• 


tie pCSf,' Ap*n fiom 




, j i ;^*»“-«igiananas 

run reveal 

bcause it ^ interesting phenomenon of the thirdcs 

SSTii? 'n'crcallysigmficantphaseofmodem 

poetic dr^ began when the dra^ went baSc to its origins 


aportant poeuc drama 
regions in basis And 






Poetry in ihe Theatre 


inside the church and from there moved into the comniercu! 
theatre by way of the smaller specialized theatres, such as tl;e 
Mercury. In this movement, Eliot has been so much the leader as 
to seem at times an isolated fimire, movinq; steadilv forward on 
nisown. 



chapter Two 

Eliot's Approach to Drama 

Tfic Experments — *Stveaiey Agonisles* {1926-7) 
and 'Tfie Ro(k’ (ipj-/) 


I N one rep«ct, Shakespeare is the worst thing that has hap. 
peaed to Enghsh drama Milton and Keats, in a difieient 
sphere, testified to the overwhelming effect he lud upon them, 
after reading him they felt dramed of aeauve energy 
Then thou our fimey of itself bereaving, 

Dost nuke us Marble with too much conccavmg, 
complained the young Milton fOn Shakespeare’ in 1630), though 
he graaously^ turned his complaint into a near-Meuphysical 
compliment ‘On sitting down to read Kmg Lear once again’, 
Keats uttered something like a prayer 

When I am diroiigh the old oak forest gone 
Let me not wander in ii barren dream 
But when I am consumed the fire 
Give me new PhoeoiX'^wmgs to fly at my desire.^ 

In the sphere of poetic drama, the devastation has not been just 
momentary. The attempts at drama by the poets of the nineteenth 
century were largely bedevilled by his magnetic pulL By 1916 

rvrWl ^ Krab, ei Xlaonce Buxton Fonnaa (thud ediaon, 

Ditord Umvcmty Press, 1947), p ' 
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Yeats had decided that ‘If our modem poetical drama 
it is mainly because, always dominated by the examp e o 

talish nonjSmatic 

rW of ^ probW 

i pXps m most modem languages, the °7°“h 

rhythmlies out of the subde interaction of “ 
rhythms -with the basic metric pattern. As a p . 

Eliot started from the principle tlmt lan^age living 

berelamdto everyday speech. When.t “f 

speech rhyt hm s and current idiom, it ose , ofcom- 

tends to distil a language of its own o“' °f. fssifv so to 

mon speech and this tends to beconae a fashion 

speak. Thus, although it has initially a hv^ “or it 

spoken language, frmay soon become “ 

tmds to stld sdl, while the hiring languMe is 

ing. Every so often, therefore, a renewal of poetic rhythm and 

idiom is necessary, and, as Eliot points out. 

■the task of the poet will differ, not only 
—on, b^t according to 4e 



bilities of an established convennon ul 

verse to that of speech; at other permds, Ae fundamentally 
with the changes in coUoquial speech, which are fimdamen y 

changes in thought and sensibility. 

Donne was such an renewal 

the twentieth century the task to ^ot. ^rinre necessary 
was necessary in non-dramatic poetry, how muc 
was h in drLatic poetry, where W med 

dominant. Almost all dramatic poets smce P 

• 'A Nole oa 'A. ihc Hawk’s Well’’ ’ 

«1 Mt, OlW Vasa mi a Play i» •'c'« Clt; Coila K« 

Dimdrum, 19x7). p. 47- Cf. Elioc, On Poe^ <w< p. 31. 

■ "Tlie Music of Poetry’, On Poetry <nii Poets, p. 35* 
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verse As early as 1928, however, Ehot saw that ‘We must 
find a new form of verse whidi diall be as satis&ctoiy a vehicle for 
us as hl^nV verse was for the Ehzahahans ’ ^ At other tunes, he has 
suggested that the Elizabethans exhausted the resources of blanJc 
verse as a dramatic medium' and that subsequent poets, notably 
Milton, m exploiting 11 for nop-dranaPc purposes have robbed it 
of the flexibiuty which it ‘must have if it is to give the effect of 
conversation’ * By the twentieth century, blank verse was com- 
pletdyoutoftouchwithcorrcntspccchrhythms Whcnhecamc 
to work m the theatre, therefore, Ehot felt that one of his prime 
tasks was the acanon of a plausible verse to replace blank verse, 
die creaQon of a form moulded to modem sensibility — a new 
botde for a new wine 

From the first, Ehoi’s critical doctrine of the impcrsonahty of 
poetry* inclined him to the use oCpersonae and inapiendy drama- 
tic situations, if the situaaons di<f not become fully dramatic, it 
was because tbe characters were evading action instead of taking 
It The Love Ssn^cfJ A/^redfVw/«fe, for example, u a suppressed 
drama. We have what Raymond WiBaams calls ‘the digitisa- 
tion of consaousness, the diuQc teahsationof a mind’,* but it is 
a tiund which shrinks from the commitment of action In Portrait 
oFa Lady, there is a momenuty advance mto iht world of acuon, 
mete ate scenes and dialogue before the protagonist withdraws 
completely mto himself, there is, in short, a partial objectification 
of the drama. This techmque is elaborated and immensely com- 
phated m The Waste Land, which, with its senes of scenes dis- 
solving mto one another or cutting from one to another m a 
manner analt^us to film, is a dramatizatioii of die consaousness 
ofEurope in a framework of myth 

And I Tuesias have fotesuffered all 


I who have sat by Thebes below die wall . . .* 

'StIf®^£sS4)'^(Ig5l), p J7 

J4>5 C£pp 

^{OnPctttjaniPotis,^ Sol 
* CL StitOti Pssap, pp 17-11 ' 

1 Wmdn, Ionian. 1952). p 22t 

, 70) CfB.oi-.noK ml 21! 

tp !0) •Wl».T«l«2,2K9K(«.»dK„|.LSofdKpOO»..- 



Sweeney Agonistes 


rtr S?in Ms jo^al a visit fcot. BMot o. to 

September, 1934, mwHchhe said that ^ 

‘he had definitely given up 

particular reference to Wastelands, ^ 1 

and was now centred on ^ ' of oeoplel in a rhythmic 

drama of modemhfe ifaL^W^^^ 

prose “perhaps with ^ arranged that he should do 

S:r?eSrt:ty g:r^Sraio'’t?firs:«sa“ 

an Aristoph^c Melodrama. We P . Aristonhanic’. Cer- 

place a strict OU^Comedy doesLt go deep.=* 

tainly, the resemblance to Greek U y general funcuons 

The Wment of a Prologue performs ^es^eener^^^^^ 

as the Aristophanic prologue; it sets ^ r ’ Agon , however, 
initiates the exposition. The of S?;rototype.3 

does not foUow the carefiihy '^uLl uAL- 

There is essentially no conflnj upon which contend- 

standing, no common ground, s ^ ’ >5 ‘agony’ consists in 

ers could meet in debate. Part o ^ others The play is 
his inabiHty .o co^uadcate lus s^gtt to 4e P ^ 7 ^ 

1 The Journals of AiuoU Betmett, Vol. ffl, 19- • 

(Cassell and Company, London, I 933 )> ?• « gy Anonistes I am indebted 

= For tiis and several other __ent oi classics. University of 

to Mr. Roy Arthur Swanson of the Department 

Minnesota. , , r Uroad eauivalences. The section 

® A he^nning can be made towards considered as 

up to tS song ‘Under the bamboo ttw fe- with the dimm- 

the strophe; the two songs (pp. ^ jjgxt page and a half (129-31) 

uendo of the second serving as a ‘story’ (129-p) 

up to ‘Cheer him up?’ as the an^trophe, ^on-gspond to the epirrheme. if 
not consdmte an antepirrhemc, for it ° , pjay would serve as an 

it did, however, the last lines of the Aannistes are to Collected Poems igogr- 
antipnigos. (All references to Smeeney Agomstes 

ms) 
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Anstophamc, however, in the more general smse that it proents a 
satinral view of contemporary life It is a meloarama wth m the 
primary sense of a play interspersed with songs and in the second- 
ary sense of a play in which the emotions are inflated and the 
situations overcfcamatized This inflaoon and this overdramatiza- 
tion comprise another aspect of the satire 

In the development of Ehol’s art Stveeney A^onisUs is perhaps 
most important as an experiment m the mtroducaon of con- 
temporary rhythms and diction mto poetic drama, but it also 
captures an aspect of the contemporary world As Dilys Powell 
says 'It IS the umon of the ultimate economy of diction with a 
conception of the ultimate spiritual destitution ’ * Ehot parodies 
the popular song of the jazz era * He reproduces the slightly 
artificial rhythm of a telephone conversation, which arises from 
the 6ct that the speakers cannot sec each other, and this u rem- 
forced by that ridiculous modem affectation, the telephone voice, 
and by tne excessive politeness of prevanation. 

Hello Hello are you there’ 

Yes this IS Miss Dorrancc’sjliJf — 

Oh Mr Peteira u that you’ how do you do' 

Oh I’m so sorry I dm so sorry 

But Dons came home with a tcmble chill 

No, just a chill 

Oh 1 think It’s only a dull * 

The characters are lower m the social scale than those in the 
later comedies, and Eliot has caught the vacuous repetition of 
limited mtelligcnce very neatly 


DUSTY It’s a funny thing how I draw court cards — 
DORIS There’s a lot m the way you pidt them up 


1 O^he Cresset Press, London, 1934), p 75 

Undet the bimboo’, p 128 Huj 'bised on a song oy Bob Cole and 
J Rosimon^ohnson first poblulied m London m ipos^Mr Eliot’s tune is 
obviously different, but he has boiravred fiom the onguul song the title and 
^ last two lines of the diotus’ (Sean Jayne, 'Mr Eliot’s Agon’, Phdokgicel 
OKurteTly, XXXIV, 1935, p 401) fii Eliot’s hands, however, it becomes a 
parody,sim^g the fiale escapism of popular Ii-ncs It also makes a sophisQ- 
cated-revue-like reference to ’cnhiire* 


* CoUecteS Pems, ^ 120 


Where die Gauguin maids 
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dusty: There’s an awful lot in the way you feel 
.Dosis: Sometimes they’ll tell you 

dusty- You’ve got to know what you want to ask them 
You’ve |ot to know what you want to know. 


i7 mic^ht ow; something to the ‘bouncmg or a JT; 

essay in The Sdcted Wood, 

■The Elkabethan drama avas aimed at » 
mtertmmmit ofa crude sort, but would sUiid a S° 3a- 

our problem should be to take a form of entertammm . anU 
ject it to die process which would leave it a form of art. Perhaps 
the music-hall comedian is the best material. 

And perhaps it was the material he was 
certainly something of the crude vigom o _ ^ r a stand- 

m the &agments-Lt quick-fire repetiuon 
ard theatrical device for achievmg the ^pe^^ "fnr eSnple em- 
ffect while ensuring intelhgibility. Mohere, ^ Potirberies 
tloys it with a touch of parody at the begmnm| ^ 

k Scapin, and EHot himself uses it to get the b^ 

ng atL beginning of T/te CocM JJrty. But there, 

dlnistes, he uses it creatively ; it emphasizes the ernpmiess ot party 
:hatter and the vacuity of the society he is ^ ^as 

Clearly, one of fihS's chief concern 

to come to terms with the speech of the • he found 

perhaps his purpose was fiilfiUed. Possib y, o ’ ofa 

Uao. L lu. korl rl^^veloDcd was not yieldmg promise ot 

come. 


complete play. Even so, it has adumbrauon ^ ^ he 

For Ltank he uses a chorus_ to voice Btual 

approaches what is to be his central theme 

si. Jr.. T. S. Elions Poetry and of cS^ 

Press. 1956). p. 115. The dialogue referred to is on pp. i -3 5 

'^T/ie Saaed Wood (Faber and Faber, third eition. m^). P- 7°- 
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conflia and growth m an excqmonal pcnon and its relation to, 
and repercussions in, the hves of more ordinary people 
Like all Ehot’s plan’s, it has a pattern of relationships v. orhed 
out in terms of spiritual awareness 

‘My intenaon was to ha\e one character whose sensibihty and 
mtelhgence should he on the plane of die most sensitive and intel- 
ligent members of die audience, his speeches dioidd be addressed 
to them as much as to the other personages in the plays — or 
rather, should be addressed to the latter, who w ere to be material, 
htcral-mmded and vutonlcss, with the consaousness of bemg 
overheard by die former ’ * 

The exceptional character is Swecnc)', hut Sweeney is to some 
extent the type of modem sensual man. whose spiritual growth is 
stunted by the parched sod of the Waste Land. His wrestling o a 
6r cry &ora that of Miltor’s Samson * 

Attempts to diiine the pattern of a total play seem to me 
pointless speculacon The links between the mgments arc few 
and not pamculatly significant The temptation to read signifi:- 
cance into them, however, is strengthened by the feet that several 
of the characters appear, or seem to appear, m Ehot’s earlier 
poetry In Sweeney Erect, when the hero, at his morning ablutions. 
Tests the razor on his leg' and The epileptic on the bed’ has a fit, 
a Dons 

towHled feom the bath 
Enters padding on broad feet 
Bnngmg sal volatile 

And a glass of brandy neat * 

If It IS the same Dons m Sweeney AgonuUs, she has moved feom 
Mrs Turner’s establishment and set herself up m a fiat for which 

>T S EUot, The Use of Poetry aid Ae Use efCnhcian (Faber and ftber, 

* Ibe one posable point of conact between them is a figure of ipeedi 
To Ltc a life half dead, a livuig 
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Pereira pays the reut. Mrs. Porter, ‘The Queen of Hearts’ ^ is 
linked with Sweeney in The Waste Land: 

But at my back from time to time I hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 

Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring.^ 

Marvell’s ‘winged chariot’ is modernized and heard only inter- 
mittently and appears to give easy access to a not-so-coy mistress. 
Day’s ‘noise of horns and hunting’ has become a much less roman- 
tic sound and it will bring, not ‘Actaeon to Diana in the spring’, 
but Sweeney to Mrs. Porter, who no doubt presents something 
of a contrast to the goddess of chastity and who, instead of being 
glimpsed in her naked beauty in a forest pool, is to be seen wash- 
ing her feet in soda water.® 

Sweeney himself is the hero of two poems and makes a brief 
appearance in two others.^ He seems to be representative of 
modem man, a debased image of humanity. In Siueeney Erect, 

Gesture of orang-outang 
Rises from the sheets in steam.® 

And in Sweotey Atiwng the Nightingales, 

Apeneck Sweeney spreads his knees 
Letting his arms hang down to laugh. 

The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelling to maculate giraffe.® 

This seems to be what mankind has come to: 

The lengthened shadow of a man 
Is history, said Emerson 
Who had not seen the silhouette 
Of Sweeney straddled in the smi.’ 

^Ibid., p. I2I. 

■ The Waste Land, U. 196-8; Collected Poems, p. 68. 

The lines from. Day are quoted by Eliot in his note on 1 . 197 {Collected 
Poems, p. 80). 

* Sweeney Erect, Sweeney among the Nightingales, Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning 
Service, and The Waste Land {Collected Poems, pp. 42, 57, 56 and 68 respectively). 

® Collected Poems, p. 42. 

® Ihid., p. 57. 1 1hid., p. 43. 
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While some attend Mr Elioi's Sunday Morning Service, 

Sweeney shifts ftom ham to ham 
Stimng the water m his bath ^ 

Sweeney is modem, secular man, who employs the Sabbath m 
physical tclaiaaon 

F O MatthiessenthoughtthatTheheio [of5ii’ee«e)'v4^ontsfes] 
IS so different a character ftom the “apcneck Sweeney” of die 
poems that Ehot might better have given him a difftrent name .* 
But It seems to me that die tiiaracter seen m the dramatic frag- 
ments may be csscnoally the same as the character implied m the 
poems Some of the diferencc may spring from the fact that he 
has been developed and given a chance to speak for himself, so 
that we begin to see inside him. But even more of the difference 
may be the result of functional necessity If hght is to be thrown 
upon the shabbmess and monotony of the world of the play, 
someone in it must be aware of the snabbiness and the monotony, 
and Sweeney fulfils this function, while retaining the name, 
perhaps as representatise of modem man 
1 cannot nnd so much evidence of pattern in the drunken 
maundenna of Sweeney as Mr Sean Jayne does * Sts*eenw is 
stnvmg to be articulate and he t$ more aware than ^e odiers of^the 
horror of the boredom, but he has not transcended the condinon 
of hfe depicted m the play In emphasizing this, 1 am a little at 
vanance with the author’s statement quoted carher Perhaps, 
however, when Ehot wrote those words some years later he was 
for the moment ignoring, or had even forgotten, diat the pattern 
IS not quite so clm-cut m the play itself In such ah effective 
representation of a dnnkmg-party as we find here, it is hardly 
hkely to be 

Not yet too drunk to ‘make a pass’, Sweeney’s first words area 
muted suggestion of seduction, if not rape 

SWiENTf j>]j tarry you off 

To a cannibal isle, 
poais You’ll be die canmbal * 

* CoUrcteJ Poems, p 56 

* ^ AchuvemenC of T S Ehol (diud edition, Oxford University Press, 
>958). p 1J9 

*'Alr Eliot's Agon*. PAtJ(>t>s««IQia«(rf^.XXXrV (195s). pp 39J-4I4. 
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You’ll be the missionary! 

You’ll be my little seven stone missionary! 
rU gobble you up. I’U be the cannibal. 

You’ll carry me off? To a cannibal isle? 
rU be the caiuiibai. 

rn be the missionary. 

I’ll convert you! 

I’ll cohvert youl 

Into a stew. 

A nice Httle, white httle, missionary stew 

(p. 126). 

Although the tone is entirely flippant, this is a curious anticipa- 
tion of the killing of another ‘missionary’ by the cannibals, the 
crucifixion of Ceha in The Cocktail Party. It starts Sweeney’s train 
of thought towards the escape from civilized life (‘There’s no 
telephones . . .’) offered by ‘a crocodile isle’, an aspiration which is 
echoed by most of the otlier men in wistful chorus: ‘We won’t 
have to catch any trains . . .’ (p. 129). Sweeney’s egg, which is 
what suggests ‘life on a crocodile isle’, also finds its way into the 
first song, much to Doris’s disgust (‘I don’t like eggs . . .’). This 
playful throwing about of ideas reinforces the tone of sophisti- 
cated flippancy which marks the first part of the scene. 

In Sweeney, however, the gaiety soon gives way to an over- 
emphatic, almost maudlin moralizing, as is very common in 
drunkenness. On the island there will be 

Nothing at all but three things 

Birth, and copulation, and death. 

That’s all the facts when you come to brass tacks: 

Birth, and copulation, and death. 

I’ve been bom, and once is enough. 

You don’t remember, but I remember, 

Once is enough (p. 127). 

The purely secular life of modem society is reduced to its bare 
bones, and the reiteration of ‘once is enough’ indicates its reluc- 
t^ce to be reborn in the spirit. 

Unaware that she is condemning contemporary city life shorn 
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of Its ‘avJizcd’ trap|)ings and Aus revealed as a pagan existence, 
Dons rebels against ‘life on a ctocodde isle’ as descnbed here and 
m the songs 

DORIS That’s not hfij, that’s no hfe 
Why I’d just as soon be dead 
SWEENBT That’s what life is Just is 
DORIS what is’ 

What’s that life is’ 

SWEENEY Life IS death. 

I knew a man once did a girl m (p 129) 

It IS this glimpse of an abnormal world which has given him his 
insight 

On the basis of the intmute knowledge shoNvn m ‘This one 
idn t get pinched in the cod’ (p ijo) detective-story addicts m 
me aumence may b^m to construa the theory that Sweeney 
himself 13 the murderer, and diat his explanation— 

He used to come and see me sometimes 
I d give him a dnnk and cheer him up (pp I3>i) 

~is a cover-up’ Certainly, Sweeney seems to have known the 
impulse to murder 


Any man might do a girl in 

Any man has to, needs to, wants to 

Once in a lifetime, do a girl in (p 130), 


but ^ reads samfactonly as a recognition of the umversahty of 
^ impubc There but for the grace of God. go I ’ If. as seems 
y, ' s knowledge of die murefer IS second-hand, 

»lf 7 sufliaent sympathetic imagination to imderstand 
the murderer s predicament 


He dtdn t know if he was ahve 
„ , , , , “d the girl was dead 
He didn t know if the girl was alive 

andhewasdead 

He didn t know if they both were ahve 
or boA were dead 
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If he was alive then the milkman wasn’t 
and the rent-collector wasn’t 
And if they were alive then he was dead. 

(p. 131) 

As Grover Smith points out, in the first instalment of Ehot’s 
‘Eeldrop and Appleplex’, a sketch contributed to The Little Revieiv 
in 19175 there occurs a curious forecast of this theme’: 

‘In Gopsum Street a man murders his mistress. The important 
fict is that for the man the act is eternal, and that for the brief 
space he has to hve, he is aheady dead. He is already in a different 
world from ours. He has crossed the frontier. The important 
fact that something is done which can not be undone — a possi- 
bility which none of us realize until we face it ourselves.* ^ 

There is no evidence that his experience will lead Sweeney 
across the frontier, as it is to lead Harry in The Family Reunion. 
And, after aU, it is an experience gained at a remove. Sweeney 
seeim to lose interest in or give up his attempt to communicate 
his insight and to subside into morose indifference: 


But if you imderstand or if you don’t 

That’s nothing to me and nothing to you 

We all gotta do what we gotta do 

We’re gona sit here and drink this booze (p.131). 

He has, however, moved the other men to link his story with 
“eir own experience: 


When you’re alone in the middle of the night and 
you wake in a sweat and a hell of a fidght 
When you’re alone in the middle of the bed and 
you wake like someone hit you in the head 
You ve had a cream of a nightmare dream and 
you’ve got the hoo-ha’s coming to you 
Hoo hoo hoo 

You dreamt you waked up at seven o’clock and its 
^d it’s damp and it’s dawn and it’s dark 


101^^^’ and Appleplex, T, The Little Review, VoL IV, No. 

}> 9, quoted by Grover Smith, pp. 117-18. 
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And you wait for a fcnod: and the turning of a lock 
for you know hangman* s Vr'aitmg for y ou. 

And perLps you’re alrte 
And perhaps y ou’re dead 
Hoo ha ha 

KNOCK KNOCK KNOCK (p 132) 

To some extent this is communal expression of terror such as 
we find m Afurder tn the Calheihaland TTie Family Reuntcn, but the 
comic overtones of the idiom employed ChcU of a foght , *cream 
of a nightmare dream’, ‘hoo-ha’s’). the overdramatization, and 
the icsemblanct to the bad-mght patter in lofantfse,' prevent one 
from takmg it quite senously Arc the boys ‘laying it on’ to scare 
the girls, and are they perhaps suddenly scared m turn at the 
abrupt mterruption of reality udien the knock they say they ate 
waiting for r^y comes’ The capitals might be construed as 
sUge diiecuous* lake the nnging of the telephone (p 120), 
howetei, the knocks ate used as a contnbuQon to the rhythm 
of the play and are, therefore, induded in the patten of the verse 
There is probably some playful expenmentation in the play, 
though this does not preclude a deeper seriousness 

The firagmetits present a picture of the boredom and empti- 
ness of modem hie with its evasion of fundamental reahnes— 
&te knodong at die door (Perata and the Dc^ to pay’), the 
memento mon of the ‘coffin card’* Terror of the unknown is re- 
duced to the melodramatic ‘hoo-ha's’ of the chorus Even 
Sweeney’s intimations of mortabty anse fiom contemplatioa of a 
sensaQonal murder of the kmd reported m detail in tne News of 
the IVorU, the Sunday newspaper which boasts ’the largest circula- 

* Pointed out by Henry W Wellj m Nw poets fnm OU (Columbia UJ* 
New York, 1940), p ■}$ 

'Ctjbowever, tie notmal stage directions on pp laa-j 

* Tlie inference that the knockiag « symboLc is supported by tbe fact that 

^ play en of die ‘game of cbess’ m The IVcste Land are also watting for a 
knock upon the door (CenMe^Porto, p <S6) Tlie reading of the cards in that 
poem (pp 62-3) also satirizes this modem supeisanon as a somTal of anaent 
religious augury debased to a fimn of popular escapism Eliot probably 
miended die ‘coffin card* to have smne precise m the complete 

play For Dons, certainly, it u a dond »n the patty atmosphere (see pp 
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tion in the world’.^ In liis glimpse of the murderer’s dilemma, 
however (‘He- didn’t know if he was alive . . we see the germ 
of Harry’s spiritual awakening in The Family Reunion. The epi- 
graphs are, in fact, much more applicable to tlie later play. And 
Sweeney’s relation to the others — 

I gotta use words when I talk to you 
But if you xmderstand or if you don’t 
That’s nothing to me and nothing to you 

—is a rudimentary form of the impossibility of communication 
between Harry and his obtuse micles and aunts." As Miss Helen 
Gardner observes, 

‘Sweeney’s incapacity to express the horror at the heart of life in 
any terms he feels to be adequate, or that his hearers are likely to 
understand, suggests that the subject of the fragments is not even 
the contrast of inanity and despair, but the gulf fixed between 
those capable of awareness and those who are not: “You don’t see 
them, you don’t — ^but I see them.’’ It is difficult to see how such a 
subject could be developed at all except by repetition; for it is 
impossible to imagine any change in me attimdes of Doris and 
Dusty and their guests. The theme of Mr. EUot’s early verse finds 
supreme expression in The Waste Land, to which Sweeney Agon- 
istes appears a rather sterile appendix. Confined within the hmits 
of scenic presentation, with this limited circle of people, the 
boredom”, which in The Waste Land seems universal, is capable 
of dismissal as an accident of a certain class and period; and the 
horror” is either trivial, and rather obviously symbohc; as in the 
telephone bell and the knocking, or grotesque as in Sweeney’s 
anecdote from the News of the World.’ ^ 

^ lb an essay of 1927 Eliot pomted out the persistence of the popular appeal 
of the thriller throughout the ages: 

The Spanish Tragedy, like the series of Hamlet plays, mcludmg Shake- 
speare s, has an afimity to our contemporary detective drama. ... It is only 
surprismg that there are not more examples of this type of play, smce there is 
ewdence of as lively a public mterest in police court horrors as there is to-day’ 
[Selected Essays, p. 81). 

We sh^ observe some exploitation of tliis mterest in The Family Reunion. 

Cf. The Family Reunion, pp, 28-30. 

^ The Art of T. S. Eliot (The Cresset Press, London, 1949), pp. 131-2. 
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The fragments show, however, Uut Ehot could adapt his gift 
for satiric portraiture thiou^ speech to the requirements of 
drama, m which over-subtle^ is apt to be lost 


DOBis Here’s the two of spades 
DUSTY The two of spaJes • 

that’s the cornN* • 


DORIS that’s the COFPIN’ 

oh good heavens what’ll I do’ 

Just before a party too' 

DUSTY Well it needn’t be yours, it may mean a friend. 

DORIS No It’s mine I’m sure it’s mine 

I dreamt of weddmgs all last mght 
Yes It’s mine 1 know it’s nunc. 

Oh good heavens what’ll I do 
Well I’m not going to draw any more, 

You cut for lu^ You cut for luck. ‘ 

It might break the spell You cut for luck 

(PP wt- 2 ) 


This illustrates also the comic evaggcracon which character- 
izes much of the play and should unitelme the danger of taking 
too seriously a symbolism which makes fun of itself (‘News of an 
absmt friend’-Pereira’, ‘The Queen of Hearts'— Mrs Potter’, 
Oi coune the Knave of Hearts (who, we recall, “stole some 
tarts j tj Sam* ) It is perhaps the neatness of much of the char- 
acterization within the limited space and the comic poise secured 
ough the balance of speech rhythm and metre whidi are the 
most significant achievements of the fragments The racincss is 

r> |°,°^®“>^'i*^tedinical assurance looks forward to 

The Cocktail Party 

excursion into drama was The Rock (1934), a page- 

'^“dofa church building fund and apUytakmg 

incbun^ofachurchasitsframcwork Here Ehot was wntmg 
the direction ofMr E Martm Browne, who wrote the 
o m his PrcEitory Note to die play, Ehotsaid that of only 

See hjs comments m r S 
Smus w/oulahy.S Bwybrooke (F*mr. 
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one scene — ^presumably, the last scene in P^t I, the one scene 
entirely in verse ^ — ^was he ‘literally the author’, and. suggested 
that for only this scene and the choruses was he responsible,- 
And in a letter to The Spectator in June, 1934 he tried to correct 
the impression that might have been created by a review which 
had appeared in it: 

‘The “play” makes no pretence of being “a contribution to 
EngUsh dramatic hterature” [terms used by Derek Verschoyle in 
his critique] : it is a revue. My only serious dramatic aim was to 
show that there is a possible role for the Chorus.’ ^ 

He has chosen therefore to preserve only the choruses and they 
are reprinted in the Collected Poeuis, but some knowledge of the 
pageant is necessary to their full understanding and, since it is no 
longer in print, an account of the action may be helpful. 

The structure, Martin Browne has said, was borrowed from a 
C. B. Cochran revue,’* but it is used creatively for much of the 
pageant’s length. The central action, the building of a church in 
contemporary London, is opened out to emphasize that the budd- 
ing of a church is not a matter of merely pding up stones. It 
ranges back and forth in time to show the continuity of the eccle- 
siastical tradition, the persistence of the past into the present, and 
the way m which the present is budt upon the past. This new 
church is budt upon the foundation o£the Church and the Church 
is budt upon the Rock (‘tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram . . .’, 
Matthew xvi. 18). The Chorus of seven men and ten women, 

* Tile Rock (Faber and Faber, 1934), pp. 43-7. 

- For Eliot’s account of the conditions under which he collaborated in the 
work, see On Poetry and Poets, p. 91. Apart from the stimulus which, he says 
there, it gave to his writing of poetry in general, the peculiar importance of 
Kr Rock is that it engaged Eliot in theatrical activity for the first time — ^he had 
had no part in the production of Sweeney Agonistes by Rupert Doone at the 
Group Theatre — and initiated the long collaboration with Martin Browne 
from which he was to learn how to solve many of the problems of stagecraft. 
Possibly, too, it was a pledge of his interest in drama which encouraged the 
organizers of the Canterbury Festival to commission Murder in the Cathedral, 

* The Spectator, 8 June, 1934, p. 887. The review had appeared on June ist. 

In an interview by Burke "Wilkinson, The New York Times, 7 February, 

^ 954 . Section 2, p. i, col. 6. 
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and attacked from tvithout** Sometimes, the parallelism is 
telescoped. In a scene renumscent of German Erpressiomsm and 
very like the kind of drama the younger poets of the time, 
notably Auden and Spender, were attempting — it is the only 
scene entuely m verse — squads of Redshirts andBlackshim eater 
‘m military formation’ and oficc thor solutions to theprohlcms 
of contemporary soacty 
REDSHIRTS (iM uniion, unth mtlitary gesHires) 


Our verse 
isfoec 

as the ^vind on the stapes 
as low in the heart ofuic ftetory worker 
thousands and thousands ofsteppes 
milLons and milhons of workers 

all working 
all loving 

in the aties 

on the steppes 

producaon has risen by twenty point six per cent 
we can laugh at God* 
our workers 

all working 
our turbines 

all turning 
our sparrows 

all chirpmg 

all denounce y ou, decavers of the people’ (p 43) 

Wie parody of &cc verse and the parody 

free love mcreasing ‘production’, the sparrovsT bsebng up 

w’orkers in denuncunon— co together ) 

BLACKSHIRTS (sj/iiftrip) Hau' 

We come as a boon and a blessing 
Though vre'd rather appear m the All^ Hall- 
Our methods are new m this land of the &«. 

We make the deaf heat and we make the bind 
We’re lavs-k^ing fellowj who make our own , 

And we wlcomc suMCRmrovs iH AID OF THE 

*p 21 {Cotkati Pams, T i'^) 
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The Chorus are not deceived by these ‘new evangels’ (p. 44)- B" 

5 ie nrSeeds of Comminsm and Fasnsm can be easdy 
loissed, the old creed of CapitaMsm has a 
the members of society who now throng st;«e.When at tlw 

fo!.^d of the Plutocrat the Golden Calf is brought on, the 
c^o^orgets everything else and Ms to struggling ov« its 
Zlbeient. Bie Ifficulw that Moses ^ “ 

establish God’s law is the difficulty of the modern 
bmlLs Jo. Ethelbert feels that everything is "'“'^8 
diem. But in response to his cry ‘O Lord help us! , the Rock 
revealed ‘standing brooding on the ptocle . 

THE ROCK. j 

There shall be always the Church and the World 

And the Heart of Man . J ^Tinsen 

Shivering and fluttering between ffiem, choosmg and chos , 

Vahant, ignoble, dark and full of Hght 
. Swinging between Hell Gate 
and Heaven Gate 

And the Gates of Hell shall not prevail. 

Darkness now, then 
Light. 

Light (pp. 47-8). 

And, as if to point the relevance to the modem, 
the hghts go up in the theatre to mark the en o • ^ 

Part n neatly takes up the theme by gomg back . ^ 

before there was Hght. Presumably, this Part began m darkness 

and hght came up on cue: 

In the beginning god created the 
and void. And darkness was upon the face o e ’ 

And when there were men, in their vanous ways, y 

m torment towards god. . , . a without 

Blindly and vainly, .for man is a vam thing, an ^ 

GOD is a seed upon the wind: driven this way and that, an 

finding no place of lodgement and lir led them 

They Mowed the hght md the shadow and the hght led them 

forv/ard to light and the shadow led them to 
1 p. 49 {Collected Poems, p. 172)- 
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Thu fine chorus rapidly surveys the hutory of the world to the 
time of Chnst, Ac coming of d»c light of revelation and the 
foundation of the Church Then it seenied as if men must priced 
from hght to light, in the hght of thcWord ’ ‘ But they did not, 
although then bacWidings were momentary until out o\vn dme, 
when 

Men have left con not for other gods, they say, but for no god, 
and thu has never happened hcfbte 
Tlut men both deny gods and worship gods, professing first 
Reason, 

And then Money, and Bower, and what they call Life, or Race, 
or Dialectic 

The Church disowned, the tower overthrown, the bells upturned, 
•what have we to do 

But stand with empty hands and palms turned upwards 
In an age which aavances progressively backwards’* 

But the Church is soil there to remind men of the truth The 
Rock tends ‘one who accotnphsUed mu(di, in a time of drought 
and desolation /Blomfield, Bishop of London,/Bm]der of many 
churches'^ j3) and thus the acaonofPart Hu initiated Bishop 
Blomfi^ tells me Chorus that condinons were no more favour- 
able to the buildmg of churches m hu own time and suggests 
they take as example the Crusades, which ‘were set m motion’ 
by 'i few men of prmaple and conviction’, such as 'can accomphsh 
what men without prmaple and convKtion deem impossible’ 
(p 55) The scenes thus introduced serve to bring a touch of 
chivalnc colour and give an opportumty for the mtroduction 
of htuigicai pomp, but they arc very tenuoudy connected -with 
the central theme and are pedestrian m conception and execution 
After this, the action digresses even further from the central 
theme A visit to the site by Mrs Ethelbert serves as an excuse 
for a toast to the church and a song by her and Ethelbert A visit 
by some members of the ‘upper claves* gives nse to a discussion 
of styles of church architecture and leads to a scene of ‘Reform- 
anon Omet’ in which Ronudv deooianon is stripped feom the 
churches Thu in turn gives nse to a fine choms. Son of Man, 
*p so (Ci>QnteilA)aiu,p t7j\ 

*p s* p 174) 
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behold with thine eyes/ ^ But the near-integration of Part I has 
been quite lost firom view. The great theme of the abiding, ever- 
renewed Church has been displaced by peripheral commentary. 

With the completion of the church by Ethelbert and his men, 
we return to this theme. Before the dedication, 

you shall be reminded of other dedications 
Out of the distant past of London, out of times less dim: 

So that you may remember 

That the Temple is forever building, forever to be destroyed, 
forever to be restored . . . (p. 78). 

There follows a dramatization of the legendary dedication of 
Westminster Abbey by St. Peter, the rock on which the Church 
was founded. We have returned splendidly to the theme, but the 
next moment we are off again, this time into a ballet on the 
legend of Dick Whittington and his cat, justified flimsily as a 
transition to the dedication of the rebuilt Church of St. Michael, 
Paternoster Royal. A conversation piece between Wren, Pepys 
and Evelyn leads to the dedication of St. Paul’s and the final 
chorus spoken around the altar of the new church, ‘now furnished 
and Ughted’ (p. 83): 

It is now a visible church, one more fight set on a hill 

In a world confused and dark and disturbed by portents of fear.“ 

With this hymn of thanksgiving to the ‘Light Invisible’, a short 
speech by the Rock, ‘now St. Peter’ (p. 86), the benediction and 
commuiial singing of the Biulders’ Song, the pageant ends. 

Criticism exceeds its brief in finding fault with a piece for not 
doing what it does not set out to do, but one cannot help regretting 
that the promise of some of the earlier parts of the pageant is not 
fulfilled. There are hints of a conception of the Chrurch’s struggle 
for survival through the ages, whi^, if it had been fully realized 
in dramatic representation, might have formed a worthy prologue 
to the series of plays proper: 

And if blood of Martyrs is to flow on the steps 

We must first build the steps ® 

^ pp. 74 ff. {Collected Poeiits, pp. 177 ff.). 

“ p. 84 {Collected Poems, p. 179), ^ p. 4a {Collected Poems, p. 171). 
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As It ts, tnuch of the littct part is jost scetKs-spmrung One can 
almost bear the authors asking theinse!\es, "What can we do next 
to give variety’ The pageant becomes a sort of extravaganza 
on the building of churches instead of the dramaac meditation 
on the building of the Churdi adumbrated xn the opemng scenes 
The choruses, ii^oitunatdy.snfier &om this lack of unsfication- 
Some of them, notably VB, DC and X, stand on their own, 
they have a pattern which makes them sufElcient to themselves, 
and are on a par with Ehot’s finer, though not his finest, non- 
dramatic poetry But others tend to bejusta senes of reflections 
on die spmtual detenoration of modem society 
You, have you built well, have you forgotten the cornerstone’ 
Talking of right relations of men, but not of relations of men 
to coo 

‘Our atazenship is m Heaven’, yes, but that u the model and 
type for your aozenship upon eattb ' 

"What life have you if you have not life together. 

There u no hfe that is not m coounomty, 

And no community not lived m praise of cod 
E ven the anchorite who meditates alone. 

For whom the days and lughts repeat the praise of god 
P rays for the Churdi, the Body of Christ mcamatc 
And now you hve dispersed on ribbon roads, 

And no man knows or cares who is his neighbour 
Unless ins neighbour makes too much disturbance, 

But all dash to and fro m motor cars. 

Familiar widi die roads and setded nowhere * 

These extracts illustrate the stiffiiess of much of the choral 
wntmg It operates upon a wavdengdi too short for choral 

* p 20 {Colkcud Pfems, pp 162-3) 

I p 41 (CoUftwJ Pptms, p 164) C£ Eliot’s observanon in a broadcast ta1lr 
'Wto I see tbe tendency for the viiUge to be replied, not by tlie suburb, 
for wmeh tbere is mudi to be said, but by an eadl^ Ime of houses along a 
nbbon road over whidi passes a ccasdess stream of cars, I wonder what sort 
of org^c unity can be what sort of local pacnotisin and activity can be 

rostered. ' 

—The Modetn Dilemma (3) The Seairfi for Moral Sanenon’, The Listener. 
VoLVII,No l6S,3oM2rdi, i932.p 480 
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speech; it is too near ordinary speech, not near enough to chant. 
The voice is Ehot’s public voice, precise, measured, meticulous, 
and this will not serve for group utterance, where the smaller 
rhythmic variations of individual speech are ironed out, leaving 
monotony. From time to rime, however, we see this personal 
rhythm expanding: 

Out of the sea of sound the life of music. 

Out of the slimy mud of words, out of the sleet and hail of verbal 
imprecisions. 

Approximate thoughts and feelings, words that have taken the 
place of thoughts and feelings. 

There spring the perfect order of speech, and the beauty of 
incantation.^ 

In such passages we see Ehot reaching towards, if not attaining, 
the suppleness of the choral writing in Murder in the Cathedral. 
A measure of the distance between the general level of style m 
The Rock and that in the later play can be gathered from a com- 
parison of the last choruses in borin- In the earlier play, the style 
merely flutters; in the later, it soars. 

Ehot’s description, in ‘The Three Voices of Poetry’, of the 
conditions of composition of The Rock not only accounts for 
most of one’s discontent with it, but also suggests how it was that, 
just a year after its production, he was able to achieve the greatest 
choral poetry yet written in English. Working to a scenario, he 
was mainly concerned, in writing the choruses, to provide links 
between the scenes. In this task there was nothing to stimulate 
a truly dramatic conception, to caU forth what he calls the third, 
or dramatic, voice. Consequently, it was the second voice, that of 
himself ‘addressing — ^indeed haranguing — an audience’, as he puts 
it, ‘that was most distinctly audible’. The members of the chorus 
were not individuated; they had no character of their own. They 
merely served as a voice-piece for the author’s views. In Murder 
in the Cathedral, on the other hand, the chorus as a w'hole had 

7 S {Collected Poems, p. 178). 

■ Collected Poems, pp. 179-S1; Murder in the Cathedral, pp. 85-8. Just as the 
final chorus of the later play has as ground-bass the Te Detim, so the feial chorus 
of The Rock uses the Gloria (see E. Marrin Browne, March’s Symposium, p. 200). 
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acfiiute chiractcr and required Siot to make an mugmame 
idcnoficaaon.* ... „ , 

How e\ er, It u not merely that Eliot was compelled to wnte in 
diatactcr The cbonjs« of Afurder in jfie are integrated 

■with a total dramatic concepuon The Roch docs not realize the 
unifymg concepaon latent m it. There is no dramatic emotion 
m the Moruses to fuse the parts, only a number of different poetic 
moods occasionally a desoQonJ mood, but more ofren an eleguc 
mood of mourning for the wholotess of vision now lost to soaety, 
or a satunc mooo m which the superficiahty of modem life is 
castigated. Each chorus of A/order m the Caihearal has an emotional 
shape determined by ns place m the dramatic des'dopment, 
whereas c%en the best choruses of The Reih base no more than 
an intellectual, sclf-dctcnnincd shape 
The choruses are chiefly significant, therefore, as a stage in the 
creation of a new verse-form. Mr Mamn Browne expums this 
accomplishment very neatly 

‘characterization is no: called for But a contemporary speedi- 
rhythm u essential, and two developments follow* Fine, the 
iambic foot of Shakesporean tradition is given up the stress 
sbifa to the heguimng of the foot, m aaordance with the change 
that has come over fogksh speedL This tioc^c-cum-dactyuc 
foot IS of course no more ngioly adhered to than was the iambic 
m Shakespeare’s later plays The serse is infimtcly vaned, with 
many mverted feet, but the rhythm is strongly mamtainei 
The other change is a final &ccing of the verse from the 
counting of syllables The ten-syllable line of "blank verse," 
which was almost uniform m Shdeespeare's early plays, came to 
vary from eight to fourteen syllables m his later ones but soil the 
ten-syllable basis was at die bad: of the mmd of bodi wnicr and 
hcarcR Ehot has broken this "blank verse” tradition of $>Uables 
by gou^ at once back and forward. He has gone back to the basis 
established by the mediaeval poets, of a fixed number of sfresses 
m the line without any fixed number of syllables He has gone 
forward to meet the devdopment of prose-rhythms by the 
indusion. of a very long, swecpiagly shytnirac line having six or 
eight stresses, hut snll a part of the verse-structure Thus a form 
* On Pcetij mi Potts, p pi 
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of verse much more varied than any before is placed at the service 
of the theatre.’ ^ 

But in The Rock itself EHot’s demonstration of the new form is 
not very persuasive. The explanation of the fluency that comes 
suddenly with Murder in the Cathedral is chiefly, I have suggested, 
the hberating effect of a unifying dramatic conception. In so {kv, 
however, as an explanation is necessary in terms of technique, we 
can most of us supply it from our own experience. After a deter- 
mined but unsuccessful attempt to achieve mastery of a new 
technique, we may relax our efforts for a moment, perhaps even 
desist ^together for a time. When we next apply ourselves, we 
find that it comes easily, die hard-earned lessons have been ab- 
sorbed and we make the right approach almost without thinking 
about it.® It is in this way that the choruses of The Rock seem to 
have prepared Eliot for the writing of Murder in the Cathedral. 

Siveeney Agonistes and the choruses of The Rock were, then, only 
fragmentary essays in verse drama and hardly went beyond the 
problem of a suitable dramatic speech. EHot’s next work was a 
full-scale play, and it brought him face to face with the problem 
of dramatic form. 

^ March’s Symposium, pp. 197-8. 

® Eliot himself notes as the lesson he learnt the need for simplification of 
vocabulary, syntax, and content, in direct proportion to the number of voices 
written for (On Poetry and Poets, p. 91). 
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chapter Three 
^Murder tn the CathedraV 
(‘9JS) 



HB choruses of Tlu Rock return frequently to the 
analysis of the spiritual condition of contemporary 
soaety 

Waste and void Waste and void And datlaiess on 


the £ace of the deep 

Has the Church &ilea mankind, or has mankind 
filled the Church’* 


To those who think of the Church pnmanly as a soaal organiz- 
ation, It may appear to have filled But, under its spintual aspect, 
as the body of Christ and ‘the noble army of martyrs’, it offers 
peipetual refreshment for the parched soil of the Waste Land 
his first play Ehot turned unmedutely to what was to be the 

( central theme of almost ah his plays — the role of the spiritually 
elect in soaety, the fructification of communal hfe by the example 
of the saint and Ae'sainily And he Iwgan with a full-scale study 
of martyrdom V 

The problem of creating a dramatic form capable of embodymg 
the kind of design Eliot had in mmd was paramount Onethmg 
L example of Shakespeare must be eschewed Even 
if he had provided a suitable example— though probably the 

*C0lInttiPM)n];p 
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sensuous richness of his drama was alien to the theme, in any 
case — it would have been a dangerous one to foUow. 'Eliot per- 
ceived that 

r 

\/ form which has been perfected b/ one age cannot be copied 
exacdy by writers of another age//t belongs to its own period. 

If we wrote in the dramatic form and in the versification of 
Shakespeare we should only succeed in making rather poor 
imitations of Shakespeare: we should not be contributing any- 
thing to the life of our own time Hence we have to make use 

of suggestions from more remote drama, too remote for there 
to be any danger of imitation, such as “Everyman” and the 
late mediaeval morality and mystery plays, and the great Greek 
dramatists.’ ^ 

Apart from the use of allegorical figures in the temptations scene, 
Ehot’s indebtedness to the form of medieval English drama is not 
great, though he models much of the versification upon Everyman. 
sFor the form he is mainly indebted to Greek tragedy. His play ^ 
*is essentially a series of episodes linked by stasima or choral odes.® 

It seems likely that Greek tragedy evolved firom the chorus, 
to be precise from the choric dithyrambs, by the gradual isolation 
of the leaders of the semi-choruses. In Aeschylus, the chorus 
remains central to the action, not in the sense that it takes part 
in the physical action, though it does firom time to time, but in 
.. the sense that it '^ens up. the spi ritual dim ensio n of the action . / - 
The chorus oi Agameltmon is completely ineffectual in its atterhpts 
to influence the course of the action. Yet the essential action of 
the play, the operation of deity in hiunan hfe, is revealed chiefly 
through the choral odes; it would be only shght exaggeration to 
say that the episodes are merely illustratio ns maction of the pattern 
of divine purpose thm revealed. Certainly, there is no lessening 

Need for Poedc Drama’, The Listener, 35 November, 1936, pp. 

994-5. 

® Less important resemblances to Greek tragedy are 

(a) the use of the Messenger to announce the approach of the chief character 
(pp. 14-16) as in The Persians and Aganemnon (in Greek tragedy the 
Herald performs this function, the Messenger being used, when necessary, 
to narrate the off-stage action at the climax) and 
(i) the confining of the action to the period immediately before and after 
the climactic deed. 

P.T.S.E. — H 
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of the sense of diama -when ^Bodc gives 'way to smimon, lUs 
merely that the drama opens out to include a survey of the 
enveloping action, the working out of the curse on the House of 
Atreus and die evolution of the gods which.^for Aeschylus, is 
focused in this phase of legendary history Vihc chorus is for him 
the ptinapal means of transcending the limitations of-dtamarf 
•'^Sophocles transfen attenuon to the mdividual actor and maker 
■'l the chorus subordinate to him Although used with extraordinary 
skill to enhance c0cct — one of his <iaractenstic uses being to ^ 
relax tension as a prelude to increasing it yet further — ^the choral 
odes in Sophocles suspend the action, they are supplementary to 
It rather than compl^entary, as m Aeschylus And although 
Eunpides occasionally btmgs the diotus back towards the centre 
of the phyacal action, notably m the Baukae, he does nothmg 
to restore its centrahty of function, indeed, the choral odes tend 
mote and more in bis drama to become lync mtcrludes, widi less 
dramatic jusufiauon than in Sophodean drama. Thus Aeschylean 
drama was quickly outmoded and it was the Sophoaean- 
Eunpidean form ofttagedy which shaped the European tradition 
through the me<hauon of Seneca Ifte chorus dwindled to a 
single aaor commenting on the action or namting“infirVening 
action, as m Henry V ' 

In a talk broadcast in the year after the first production of 
Mfirder in the Cathedral, Shot teiturked that 
^in making use of [the chorus] we do not aim to copy Greek drama. 
\/ There is a good deil about the Greek dieatre that we do not know, 
and nexer shall know But we know that some of its conventions 
cannot be ours The characters frequently talk too long, the 
(horus has too much to say and holds up the action; •usuany not 
cnouCT happens, and die Greek nouon of climax is not ours But 
^e ciorus has always fundamentally the same uses It mediates*^ 
I between the action ai^ the audience, it intensifies the acoon by j 
' projec^g Its emouon^ conseqi^ccs, so that we'as the audience j 
' , sec « doubly, by secu^ its effect on other people.’ » N/ 

To ^s end, Ehot restored the fiill-duoated chorus of Greek 
tragcOT after centuries in which it was reduced to a smgle expos- 
itor of the action. (ThedranudCpocms, like those ofMilton and 

» Tte Need for Poetic Dtum’. Ike listmer, aj NoremW, 1916. p 995 
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Swinburne; in wbick the full chorus was used were plays for 
reading rather than performance.) He has, in 6ct, gone back to 
the fountainhead of European drama and restored the Aeschylean 
form.’- He has used the chorus to open out the action into its full 
significance, as nobody else has done since Aeschylus. 

But Eliot has not just copied Aeschylus; he has given the chorus 
a new significance in the light of the Christian dispensation. In 
Aeschylus the chorus has a character of its own — it consists of 
elders of Argos, or hbation bearers, or some such personages — 
but for the most part it is just the aut hor’s mou thpjgce, his 
principahmeans of conveying his vision of the significance of the 
actioihm Mur der in the Cathedral the chorus is much fnrther in- 
dividu^ed. This is due less perhaps to the influence of naturalism 
the modem emphasis on individuahty than to the implications 
of Christianity, with its simultaneous emphasis on the precious 
uniqueness of the individual and the importance of spiritual 
community^he chorus represents, in effect, the great mass of 
individuals which Christ came to ^ve^'we ac^owledge our- 
selves as type of the common man y . .’ (p. 87). die martyrdom 
of Becket is likewise on their behalf. The choruses embody t heir 
experience, rather than the author’s view of the actioi^Of course, 
they speak with his fuflness of utterance, not with the limited 
idiom of real ‘scrubbers and sweepers’. But this ‘discrepancy’ is 
not fat removed from the normal convention of dramatic poetry; 
what difierence there is, can be largely accounted for in terms of 
the convention of communal speech. . They are giving ex pression 
to communal feeling, which usually runs deeper than”' individual 
feebng, though it is not usually as articulate. The ar ticula teness is 
p oetic illumination, differing firom the normal convention of 
dramatic poetry only in degree. \ 

A theory of the origin of tragedy which was much discussed 
in the earlier part of the century was that of the Cambridge anthro- 
pologists, who thought they had discovered it in^e rites of 
mystery reHgions representmg the passion of a god. ^s dea th and 
(rebirth, by which die yearly cycle of the disappearance of the 
1 seed into the ground and its re-emergence as new life in the spring 
was assured. ;^ot had akeady used a seasonal myth as the basis 

^ In Ms essay 'Four Elizabethan Dramatists’ Eliot defines his admiration of 
Aeschylus — and, inddentally, of Everyman {Selected Essays, p. iii). 
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of The and shovm his asvareness of the parallel with 

the Chmtian/story of Easter It nay, however, have been the 
work fcf the Cambridge anthropolt^ts whici suggest^ to him 
*\he posabihty of rcmforcmg the theological pattern by the pattern 
/)f mydi m Afwrifr in CafkftfraJ ^ 

The fuuonof these elements ofCfeistian drama of the Middle 
Ages with tM pre-Chnstian drama of the Grc^ yielded a highly 
original fortn. Although nearer to Aeschylean tragedy than to’i 
any/&iterr cning form, it has been pctfccfly adapted to Christian J 
th&logy and is very muA of its ome^ Milton’s adaptation of the 
JDreelc form to a Bihhcal theme is a less radical transformation, 
fot til Its touches o£ the baroque Biot’svjotk ts the stybi- 

ition of the Byzanone Yet it has also a fimctioiSksimpliaty 
shich u peculiarly tt\ cnQeth-centory It jesemhlcs certam of 
he vocal works of Stravinsky mot^ than anything m English 
Iranuncart 

The form arose out^f Ehofs conception of this j^rticjdar 


iubiect and c6uld not be adapted fot general use As Tfc shall see, 
It akowed more obviotis poeac effects than 1 


1 Ehot has since per- 
RUtfed himself in drama. At this tune> in fact, Uiot had a different 
view of the tactics necessary for the fontrodacnon of poetry mto 
^e theatre from the one be h^smee evolved. In his on ’The 
Need for Poedc'Drama' broadcast lO I9}6, he spokf of 
‘the necessity fof.reetiC dtatu at the present time to emphasise, 
not to xmijiHir$c, the (act that « is written m verse.* 

Furdfonvit^Th the desire to emphasise those, essentials of 
drama, which J»ve tended to.^ torgotlen — the perman ent 
toggles ani conflictapf-human beingsi— wc wish to remmd 
the aud»«»ce that wbafthey are seeuig is a play, and not a photo- 
graph. The'ihcatre, m the efibrt to get greater and greater 
rcahsms-that is, greater iHimon — and thereby attcioptmg to do 
Vihat the emema can do better, has tended to depart so m from 
poetry as to dcpart.ffom prose too, and to give us people onrdle’ 


stage who arc » ottremd^Hyike that they do not cvropiic^ 
y make human noises. So we want ter takethe 


prose, but m^y n 

opposije dirc^on, and n^ 


' we want t 
t let die audience forget that what diey 


‘Tlat Elwt TO acqaimted ^ Uk work of Harruco u 
know tom Seieaei pp 44 and 62. 
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are hearing is verse. Blank verse can too easily.be made to sound, 
as if it were bad prose, and the more regular the verse the more 
easily it can be maltreated in this way. So we intr oduce r h ym e, 
even doggerel, as a constant renmider that it is verse and not a 
^rhprbrahe -mth proseJ^ 

•This position is very fcr removed from his recent pronouncements. 
The success o£ Murder in the Cathedral encouraged EUot to devote 
his- artistic energies to the problem of reviving poetic dr^ma," 
and prolonged consideration has led him to change his strategy; 
he now believes that the poet should do everyt&ng he can to 

prevent the audience from being aware that it is listening to 



In th^(^ht of liis later development, therefore, Murder in the 
Cathedral seems to be a digression. The creation of a plausible 
dfamatic verse for general use was deferred. There was a^radition 
of treating historicdi subjects in verse, and, in any case, characters 
iifa historical piece were expected to speak in a manner somewhat 
different from that of contemporary speech. Moreover, the p.lay 
was to be produced for a festival audienc^repared ‘to put up 
with poetry’.® Under these conditions, (^ot felt free to use 
rhetorical devices such as balance, antithesis, cumulative effects, 
land even, from time to time, an elaborate alliteration reminiscent 
of Old English yerse:"^ 

shall I, who keep the keys 
IDf heaven and hell, supreme alone in England, 

. Who bind and loose, with power from the Pope, 
Descend to desire a punier power? 

•^Delegate to deal the doom of damnation, 

To condemn kings, not serve among their servants. 

Is my open ofiice;^* 

This massive, almost ponderous, .effect is particularly suited to 
die-acoustic pecuHarities of churches, where speech must beslowed 

Listener, 25 November,' 1936, p. 995. 

® The later three of the Four Quartets {East Coker, 1940; The Dry Salvages, 
1941; and Little adding, 1942) constitute all the important non-dramatic 
poetry Eliot has published since 1936. . _ 

® Poetry and Drama, p. 23 {On Poetry and Poets, p. 79). 

■* Murder in the Cathedral (fourth edition, 1938), p. 30. 
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down and enunmted clearly in separate phrases if it is not to he 
scrambled in transmission In such a scttmg the heavy thud of the 
alliterauon m ‘Delegate to deal tlw doom of damnation is 
paracularly effective as an evocation of the awful solemnity of 
excommunication 

Bemg at no pams to bdc the £ct that he was wnting m verse— 
indeed, bemg inchned, as we have seen, to obtrude the verse- 
form upon the audience — Ehot employed a considerable variety 
of metres as well as two strctdics of prose As Martm Browne 
pomts out, he developed the style suitable to each kmd of scene 
,^'Crhe most superficial level, that of the quarrels between Becket 
md the Knights, vs rhymed doggctcl Wore subtle, and some- 

times rather crabbed, is a four-stress rhyming verse for the Temp- 
ters who dramatise the tortuous progress of Bcckct’s inner 
struggle There is an easy, ncar-blank-verse for dialogue with 
the Priests and Women And for the Chorus, a very varied 
series of forms, from the ihree-sttcss lines of the women’s domestic 
talk to the lone complexes of pleading or of praise In 
addition, Eliot (us followed the precedent he established with his 
final Chorus in The Rorkwhich is based on the Glona of the Mass 
and used the rhythms of Wo more Chnsaan hymns as ground- 
bass of choral odes ’ 


And if this experimentation did not kad towards Ehot’s ultunate 
objective, the creation o£‘a vctsc-fonn capable of endosmg withm 
Itself all the moods and characters of the play’,* nevcrmeless it 
yielded magnificent results for this one play The choruses were 
the fnut of the previous cxpcnmentation in The Rock They^are 
foethaps the greatest thn^ in a great play There is nodnng dse 
hkt them in Enghsh, to my knowledge In fact, it seems to me 
that we have to go hack to Greek tragedy to find choral writing 
with which to compare the best of them. 

* E. Minin Browne, TW Diamauc Vene oET S Eliot', T S Eliat a 
tympasium, compiled ty Ridard March and Tambimuttu {Edioons Poetry 
tondoa, 194S), pp 199-100 The Chiutaan hymns referred to arc Dies Irae 
(to 70-2) and Te Deum (pp 8j-8) Ehoc's own account of the versification 
ofthephyinPoft7flndI?rtfm4^ 24,0>iPottrymJPotU.j, 8o)-lie sa>-s that 
he modeWed n duefiy on dial oS Eterjimm—u simplified to suit a liture 
audience 
*/iii, p lot 
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The departures from ordinary speech rhythms and idioms were 
I made possible not only by the historical subject, but also by the 
I ritualistic overtones. In Murder in the Cathedral, as Peacock points 
out: 


‘ritual belongs both to the inner structure of the play and to its 
performance. Through creating d irect lin ks at various points with 
his audience the poet has made his work into a continuous invi- 
taobn to c 5 ebrate in religious fellowship the spiritual triumph of ^ 
a saint The drama becomes again an instrument of com- 

munity.’ ^ 

These links are made possible by the re-introduction of some of 
the conventions of earlier drama. Thomas addresses t he audie nce 
ditecdy in the sermo n and elsewhere, at times informing it of the 
course the play is to take; for instance, just before the temptations 
begin, he says: 

Meanwhile the substance of our first act 

Will be shadows, and the strife with shadows.* 




and after summing up the action of the First Part: 

I know 

What yet remains to show y^ of my history 
Will seem to most of you at best futUity, v-' 

Senseless self-slaughter of a lunatic. 

Arrogant passion of a frnatic. 

I know that history at all times draws 

The strangest consequence from remotest cause. 

But for every evil, every sacrilege. 

Crime, wrong, oppression and the axe’s edge. 

Indifference, exploitation, you, and you, 

And you, must all be punished. So must you (p. 45). 

Here the audience is unequivocally implicated in the consequences 
of the action. Similarly, after the murder, the Knights step clean 
out of the twdfih^entury setting to ju stify their action to the 

^Ronald Peacock, TIte Poet in the Theatre (Roudedge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1946), p. 4. There is a discussion of the relation of drama to religious . 
liturgy in ‘A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry’ (1928) {Selected Essays, pp. 47-9). 

■ p. 23. This is ostensibly spoken in answer to a question by the Pint Priest, 
but it is of greater importance as a guide to the audience. 
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[twcntiMh-century.audienet, and raft Korae the tclevance of the 
action to the modern situation y , ^ ^ ' i- _ ^ i • 

C^ilyoii have now arrived at a just subordination of the p retens ions 
of the Church to the wciftfe of Ac State, remember that it is we 
took the first step We have been instrumental m bnngmg 
about the state of afiain that yon approve We have served your 
interests, we meat your applause, and if there is^y guilt what- 
ever in Ac matter, you must share it mA ui'_^p 81-2) 

There is never, m fact, any diffidence about reminding Ac 
auAence of its physical presence, this is recognized as a basic 
&5tor m the phy’s performance 
(An cvetLmfire.important convention is Ae Chorus Not only 
is'Ac fiiU-throated chorus of Greek tragedy restored, as we have 
seen, but its original function is cnLrged m Ae light of Ae Chris- 
tian liturey It represents Ae common people and mediates T 
between Aem and Ac action as 1x1 Greek drama, but also ‘chorus ; 
IS Aoir’, as Raymond Williams notes, ‘Ae articulate voice of Ae 1 
body of worshippers’ ‘ ^ 


Forgive us, O Lord, we acknowledge ourselves as type of the 
common man. 

Lord, have mercy upon us 

Chnst, have metcy upon us (pp S7-S) 


The play constitutes a return to Ac origin of£nglish drama withm 
the ChurA as an extension of Ac bturgy (QHcm quaenUs^) and 
a means of rAgious mstrucaon, and fulfils boA these pristine 
functions of Ae drama, (it instructs us in Ac meaning of martyr- 
dom and is an extension of Ae liturgy in that it mvites us to 
celebrate Ae act of mait^Tdom as a sign of God's Grace rdevant 
to all sorts and conitions of men \ 

^ Throughout most of his careePas dramatist, £hot has been 
preoccupied w^A Ae Acme of spintual election, Aougb it is only 
m tlm play that sainAood is m Ae foreground In his later plays, 
Ae Acme has been pushed &rAec and &rAer mio Ae background 


* Drama from Jism to Eliar, ^ ssi Ja Poerj mj Drama (p aj On Pottry ani 
Poea, p 81) Eliot has esplimed why be lUt justified m mating so much use 
otthedionB Ct his remark on Mifion’* use of the chorus in Samsen^^mistes 
(Oit Poetry and Poets, ^ 176) 
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as he has sought to portray the contemporary world and show the 
relationship of sainthood and martyrdom to the lives of the ordin- 
ary men and women of today. But firom the first,, to show this 
relationship was one of his chief aims in drama. 

/Murder in the Cathedral is not just a dramatization of the death 
ofT homas Becketidt is a deep-searching stu dy of t h£.significance of ^ 
martyrdcm. There is no a ttempt at nam]§ti5W? r~the"cr^tion~of' 
illmionrHistorical detail is severely subordinated to the pattern 
or design of mart^dom which gives the play its shape as well as 
its meaning. V^Part I portrays the temptations the martyr must 
undergo, first the teniptations to compromise and avoid mart}T:- 
dom, then the temptation to accept it in the ivrong spirit, ‘to do 
the right deed for the wrong reason . After the episode of Bechet’s 
return, which is treated in a semi-naturalistic manner, the action 
moves smoothly onto the plane of a medieval Morality, the 
plane of abstractions, ‘the strife with shadows’ (p. 33). The rest of 
Part I is constructed upon a strict, almost geometric, pattern, 
reaching its climax in a coimterpointing of the temptations firom 
within (the Tempters) and the claims of humanity from with- 
out (the Priests and the Chorus),- Here the elements of spiritual 
conflict in Thomas are objectified in a massive antiphony of three 
choral groups. 


^ Eliot may have learned from Teim^'son’s Bccket the danger of difftising 
mterest by a full treatment of Thomas’s career. He incorporates only "what is 
germane to his theme, and that retrospectively through the first three tempta- 
tions.What historical detail there is — and a little reading in the biographies of 
Bccket soon reveals that there is mote than leaps to the eye — is skilfully used 
to point the main theme and relate it to the historical fects (e.g. the Second 
Tempter’s speech on p. 26). For Eliot in the last resort ‘history is a pattern Of 
timeless moments’ (Four Qiicaiets, p. 43). In his article on “The Use of Original 
SourcK for the Development of a Theme’, English, VoL XI, No. 61 (Spring, 
1956), pp. 2-S, J. T. Boulton demonstrates how ‘once Eliot decided on the 
Ihmts of the dramatic action — ^“I wanted to concentrate on death and martyr- 
dom” — ^he adhered faithfully to the outline, and often to the detail, of the 
events described by contemporary wimesses’ (p. 3). 

■ pp. 41-4. The suppression of names and the subsdmtion of numbers for 
the Priests reinforces the geometric pattern. They also gain a kind of imper- 
sonahty and stand for the body of priests. At the same time, they are sufficiently 
thstinguished to give the actor scope for some characterization. See E. Alartin 
Brovme in T. S. Eliot: a symposium, ed. R, March and Tambimutm (194S), 
pp. 201-2. 
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(^The sermon follows as an Interlude between the two parts, 
gis-mg expression to the self-inowledgc that Becket has eained 
in Part I and showing him bcgmniiw to ‘make perfect [hisj will’ 
m readiness for the acnon ofPartU J-ouisL. Martz observes that 
It ‘forms a nodus of theme, symbol, and tradition, of ^ast and 
present, binding the play’s two parts, and bmdmg Becket s search 
for Peace with our owm ' • As wc shall see, it defines the pattern 
of martjtdom, ‘the eternal design*, in theological and emotional 
terms, m terms of the fulfilment of God’s will and the testimony 
of mankind 

In the original form of the play. Part H begms with a striking 
dence based on the liturgy as a means of rapidly and smoothly 
co\-cnng the passage of time from Christmas Day, on W’hich the 
sermon is preached, to December 29, the day of the martyTdom.* 
The three Pnests enter in procesnon and announce, eaii in hu 
turn, the passing of the days The banners of the appropriate 
saints are earned m and the Introits of St Stephen and St John 
are hard. In this dtnee, much more than the mere passage of 
tune IS suggested. /The idea of martyrdom and sainthood is kept 
before us and %v c arc led from the 4nm\ etsary of the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, ‘fini mirn t , to the day on which, we are given 
to expect, Thomas will be ‘conjoined with all the samts and 
nur^Ti cone before’ Morwer, the hiuiciol form and the last 
words of the First Pneit fHe bys down ms life for the sheep’) 
prepare us for celebration of martyrdom, A bndge-passage roundif 
offihu introduction with a bnllunt touch of irony. The formalism 
re.axcs, we are being prepared for a style nearer naturalism; 

nB5T ronsT 

To-day’ 

SECOND WUEST 

To-dsy, Tihat is to-day’ For the day is half gone 


• loci L. Mistr. *Tlie Wbet! tad the Point AuNcts of Imtetty tad TlieTBe 
Poetry. TV Srtp«T Rnw. tV (1947). rertiated m T S 
td. Uoatrd Ifawr PUnclan and Co., New York, 

i3iS).p4lt. 
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FIRST PRIEST 

To-day, what is to-day, but another day, the dusk of the year. 

SECOND PRIEST 

To-day, what is to-day? Another night, and another dawn. 

THIRD PRIEST 

what day is the day that we know that we hope for or fear for? 
Every day is the day we should fear from or hope from. One 
moment 

Weighs like another. Only in retrospection, selection. 

We say, that was the day. The critical moment 

That is always now, and here. Even now, in sordid particulars 

The eternal design may appear (pp. 56-7). 

And at this moment, the Knights, the ‘sordid’ iastruments of 
‘the eternal design’, their significance thus pointed for us, burst 
into the scene. The murder is to be presented as part of that design 
animot just as.an historical event, 
j jV^part, however, from the occasions when the Knights speak 
in unison, the action from here up to the mmder follows a 
comparatively naturalistic line. Then, as soon as they have com- 
pleted the murder, the Knights step forward, drop into naturalistic 
prose and complete informality of mann er. Coming hard upon 
the agony of the martyr and the fremendous outburst of the 
Chorus in which tears ‘drown the wind’, this abrupt transition 
to something midway between a political meeting and a music- 
hall act is meant to shock the spectators, to jerk thern out of 
sanctimonious complacency into a fiercely uncortifortableTrealiz- 
ation that this man died for them.h V ' - 
v/ The Kmghts’ apologia for their action is frr from being an 
excrescence, as some critics have suggested. It is an integral part 
of the play. It is, in efiect, the temptation of the audience, cor- 
responding to the temptation of Thomas in Part I, as is subtly 


^ Eliot himself tells us this was meant to shock (Poetry emd Drama, p. z6). 
la the film edition (Faber and Faber, 1952, pp." 13-14), George Hoellering 
iwtes that ‘in stage production these speeches amused the audience instead of 
shocking them, and thereby made them, miss the point’. I’m not so sure that 
me audience does miss the point entirely because it is amused — ^theatrical 
reactions are often very complex — and I am sure that the touches of humour 
confirm the shock when the play is perfarmed''in church, as was originally 

intended. ' 
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indicated by the doubling of die Tempters and the Knights As 
we shall see, the second hJf of the play is concerned largely with 
the second half of the pattern of mar^dom, the creation of the 
attitude of acceptance m the great mass of behevers With and 
through the Chorus, we of the audience are invited to paroapate 
in the celebration of the act of martyrdom and to accept the 
sacrifice of Thomas as made m our bdialf Before we can do this, 
however, we, like Thomas, must undergo temptation, m our 
case the temptation to deny the efficacy of his sacrifice and its 
relevance to us Stepping out of their twelflh<entury setting, the 
Knights seek by every means from blandishment to exhortation, 
cunningly using the techniques of modem pohtical oratory, to 
make us admit the reasonableness of their action and to acknow- 
ledge that we are involved m it, smee we have benefited &om it^ 

For the Knights the play is over, and the First Krught suggests 
‘that you now disperse quietly to your homes’ (p 83) But for 
most of us in the audience the arguments will have had the 
opposite effect to that intended by uie Knights We admit that 
we are implicated in the death of Thomas, but we do not concede 
the justification of the killing on the grounds argued by the 
Kmghts The benefit we admowledge is spiritual rather than 
pohtical allff it comes from Thomas’s sufiermg rather than their 
acaon For us, therefore, the play 1$ not over, the e&ct of 
Thomas’s sacrifice contmues The Pnests enter and help us to 
recover the mood of the martyrdom m a chastened form From 
a threnody for the archbishop in the minor key, the recovered 
verse-form modulates to the major and the great hymn of praise 
and thanksgiving for the new samt in glory with which the play 
ends The pattern of moummg and rejoicing which Thomas 
distinguished in the death of martyrs, as in the Birth and Passion 
of Christ, IS here fulfilled ^ By cuttmg down the historical action 
to Its bare essentials, Ehot has brought ‘the eternal design’ into 
stark rehef * 

J the true martyrdom requires die fulfilment of two halves of 
a pattern The first half must he fulfilled by the martyr himself, 
he must learn to accept his martyrdom in the right spirit For a 

* Cf the sennon (p 49) 

* sen^ous dead excluded fiom the acucw of the play returns, however, 
with the full impact of poetry, in the chonises 
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man of many parts, like.Becket, this is far from easy; the temp- 
tations to ignore the Divine Election are strong. In the days follow- 
ing his return, wliile he is waiting for the attack which he knows 
must come, temptations throng liis mind. Temptations of the past 
revive: the app^ to the senses which he partly indulged in his 
days of wordly prosperity, the lure of temporal power such as he 
has wielded during his Chancellorship, the prospect of beating 
Henry at his political game by accepting the proffered alliance 
with the discontented barons — these are temptations which he 
has known before and can the more easily master again.^ But 
the fourth temptation is of the present and unexpected — the 
temptation ‘to do the right deed for the wrong reason, to become 
a martyr for the glory of being one. In his agony, Thomas acknow- 
ledges the spiritual Pride within him and humbles liis will, emerg- 
ing with the hard-won knowledge that, as he says in the sermon, 
‘the true martyr is he who has become the instrument of God, who 
has lost his will in the will of God, and who no longer desires any- 
thing for himself, not even the glory of being a martyr’ (p. 4^)T^ 
Althov^h the recognition of the extent of his Pride comes as 
such a shockj to Thomas, Eliot has given the audience a number 
of pointerst^The First Priest portrays him unequivocally as a man 
of Pride (pp. 16-17) ^^d this ernerges in his rejection of temporal 
power (p. 30), Being a setting up of the self against the will of 
God, Pride is the deadliest of sins as well as the most insidious. 
It naturally forms the last obstacle to true martyrdom, but one 
that Thomas, because of his blindness to this weakness in himself, 
could not foresee. The Fourth Tempter makes Thomas realize 
that he has been thinking of martyrdom as a glory which wiU 
exalt him above all earthly potentates and, among other things, 
give him the final victory in the struggle with Henry. The shock 
of the recognition of the impurity of his motives leads to a night- 
marish dilemma: 

Is there no way, in my soul’s sickness. 

Does not lead to damnation in pride? 

Can I neither act nor suffer 

Without perdition? (p. 40). 

^ This review of the past in the face of death is not unlike what is commonly 
supposed to happen to a drowning man. Cf. ‘Dans Ic Restamant’ {Collected 
Poems, p. 52) and The Waste Laud, 11 . 315-18 (Collected Poems, p. 73), 
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He has now to recognize that he did not properly understand 
die wordi he spoke to comfort the women on his return As a 
final turn of the screw, the Fburdi Tempter flmgs them back at 
him 

You know and do not know, vdiat it is to act or suffer 
You know and do not know, that action is suffermg, 

And suffering action Neither docs the agent suffer 
Nor the patient act But both are fixed 
In an eternal action, an eternal patience 
To which all must consent that it may be willed 
And Vihich all must suffer that they may will it. 

That the pattern may subsist, diat the wheel may turn and soil 
Be forever soil ^ 

. jThotnas has now to make this perccpnon a reahty in his life, 

] not just a proposiQon to which he gitves intellectual assent In 
losing his in the will of God, he achieves the reconciliation 

of all ineconalables On At ateumfetcnce of the wheel, m 
the realm of phenomena, of physical appearances, acnon and 
. suffering are duttnet, but at the heart of rewty, at ‘the still point 
\ of the turning world’, they coinade * For ihe fulfilment of the 
retemal design’, however, for the leduation of the pattern, it is 
necessary for those on the circumference of the wheel to turn 
towards the centre, to ‘consent that it may he willed’ and ‘suffer 
that they may will it’ The pattern becomes vahd only in so far 
as men answer with love God’s gesture of love m Chnst J 

’p 40 C£p 31 The Fourth Tempter’* tpetchoiniB Tor the partem u the 
aetjoa / And uie suSetmg’, ptenmuhly as less rclerant to this sicuatioa. 

* In Ehot’sown mystical emnence, as embodied inBiinir Norton, &om which 
uiis phrase is taien (Erst puhhUied a yeac after the performance of the play 
and reprinted m Fettr Quortrto, 1944), he ftnmd 

The inner frccdotn from the {tactical desire. 

The release from aetton and softeneg, release 
from die inner 

And die outer compolsicm {Fow QKartrtf, p 9) 

CE also AJi IVeJnesiij. V (ColJertof IW. p 100) and Conolflit, I (Cottrefcif 
ftK7ni,p ij6) See also Appendix n and Harold E. McCarthy’s iHuminatmg 
article on T S Eliot and Biiddhisin is Philosophy East end Wtst, VoL II, 
No I (April, I9J2), pp 47-Ji 
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Thomas now discovers the reahty of the Divine love so com- 
pletely that he could say with Dante 

ma gia volgeva il mio disio e’l velle 
si come rota ch' igualmente e mossa, 

I’amor che move il sole e I’altre stelled 

He discovers the force of the ultimate law of the spirit: 

E’n la sua voluntade e nostra pace.^ 

It is this peace which he talks about in the first part of his sermon 
and whim gives the whole sermon an almost perfect serenity. In 

^ But now my desire and will, like a wheel that spins with even motion, were 
revolved by the Love that moves the sun and the ot/isr stars {The Divitm Comedy, 
with, translation and comment by John D. Sinclair, The Bodlcy Head Press, 
revised edition, 1948, Vol. IE, Paradiso, XXXIII, 143-5). Behind this is the 
Aristotelian concept ncady explained by Grover Smith; 

‘Aristotle, in speaking of the nature of movement (analogous to action), 
compares the good, towards which desire moves, and by which it is moved, 
to the unmoved center which in a wheel imparts motion to the rim: “For 
everything is moved by pushing and pulling. Hence just as in the case of a 
whed, so here there must be a point which remains at rest, and &om that 
point the movement must originate” [De Anima, iii. 10]’ (T. S. Eliot's Poetry 
and Plays, p. i83). 

This seems to have supplied the image of ‘the srill point of the turning world’, 
which is obviously related to the image of the wheel. This symbol of the wheel 
is ‘often used in Hindu and Buddhist scriptures to denote the hopeless round of 
tmredeemed life and death’ (Kristian Smidt, Poetry and Belief in the Work 
of T. S. Eliot, Oslo, 1949, p. 1 16). For instance, the Bhagavad-Cita, which 
Eliot calls ‘the next greatest philosophical poem to the Divine Comedy tvithin 
my experience’ {Selected Essays, p. 258) tefen to ‘the terrible wheel of rebirth 
and dmth’. (Cf. Bhagavad-Cita ii, 40; ix, 10; xviii, 61. In the translation by 
Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, Phoenix House, London, 
1947. PP- 44> 102, and 172). The image is used at one or two other key- 
points in the play (p. iS by Third Priest; pp. 24-5 by Thomas), and recurs 
in The Family Reunion, pp. 30, loi and 108. bi the first of these later appear- 
ances it becomes ‘the burning wheel’, perhaps under the influence of Shies- 
pearc’s ‘wheel of fire’, {Rang Lear, IV. vii. 47), which is a symbol of hell. 
For further comment on this image, see articles by Louis L. Martx and Leo 
Shapiro listed in the Bibliography for this play. 

“ And in His will is our peace. {The Divine Comedy, trans. John D. Sinclaii; 
VoL ni, Paradiso, HL 85). C£ Wordsworth’s 

central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation {The Excursion, IV. 1146-7). 
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so &E as he has identified himself with Chnst by submitting his 
wdl to the -will of God as Chnst did (Thy will be done'), he has 
found the peace ‘which passedi all imdentandmg’. Thu is the 
inner logic which binds the two parts of the sermon together 
Thomas has said at the end of Part I ‘I shall no longer act or 
suffer, to the sword’s end’ (p 45), and it is m this spirit of accep- 
tance— he will not seek out, nor will he avoid, martyrdom — ihat 
he awaits the Knights 

Death will come only when I am worthy, 

\ And if I am worthy, there is no danger. 

I have therefore ordy to make perfixt my will (p 69) 

The act of obedience to the will of God is not made once and for 
always, though the discovery of what 11 means to suhnut wholly 
and without reserve u a deasive step It must be renexved &om 
moment to moment. 

To lose one’s will in the will of God is, as we have seen, to 
realize the eternal pattern in the flux of time 
Men's curiosity searches past and fiituie 
And chugs to that dunension But to apprehend 
The point of intersecnon of the timeless 
With tune, u an occupation for the saint — 

No occupation either, but soirttthing given 
And takm, m a hfeome’s death m love. 

Ardour and selflessness and sclfisurrender ' 

It IS m such a spmt that iTionus pves his life, accepts his death 

It IS not in tintt dial my death be known. 

It IS out of time that my dcosion is taken 
If you call that decision 

To which my whole being gives entire consent, 

I I give my life 

\ To the I^w of God above die Law of Man {p 73) 

* Ftw QujTtffj, p 32 Hiegreittiioiiiauof'tliejiitersectioaoftije tuneless/ 
Wkh tune U, ofcoune. the Iniarmnon,a< Flint grw^ nn tn make 33 

C£ 77 ie Chorus Vn, CellnsrJPpffTtf, p 173) InseekdgtoliveiiiOinst, 
the laua IS seefang 2 repetmon of dus (ooLzaaon of tune by «etmty Tte 
appr ehensi on of 'the point of intenecuon ‘ is also the apprehension of 
‘die sail point of die tntmng woilf 
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His share in the pattern of action and suSering is here nearing 
completion: 

We have fought the beast 
And have conquered. We have only to conquer 
Now, by suffering. This is the easier victory. 

Now is the triumph of the Cross (p. 74). 

Every martyr is a witness, as the word itself signifies, to the 
efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice, a gesmre of love in response to the 
Divine Love revealed in Christ: 

His blood given to buy my life, \ 

My blood given jtq pay for His death, ' 

My death for His death (p. 75). 

Thus, Thomas fulfils his part in ‘the eternal design’.^ 

But as martyrdom requires the right attimde to God on the 
part of the martyr, so ako it requires the right attitude on the 
part of the great mass of men. A martyrdom is not efficacious 
unless it is accepted by them as ‘the d esign of God, for li is love of 
men, to warn them and to lead them back to His way? *, (p. 49). 
So prone is Man to turn his back upon the low of God revealed 
iu Christ — for die demands it makes are not light — that he must 
from time to time be shocked into recogniziug it afresh by a 
violence comparable to the Crucifixion: 

the Son of Man was not crucified once for all. 

The blood of the martyrs not shed once for all, \ 

The lives of the Saints not given once for all: \ 

But the Son of Man is crucified always \ 

And there shall be Martyrs and Saints.® 

None of this violence and bloodshed fulfils its purpose unless it 
reminds otdinsuy men and women of God’s love. The witness 
must extend to them. Theirs is a passive witness as opposed to 
the active witness of the martyr, but they also must suSer the 
action, if only in the sense of permitting it or consenting to it. 
‘This is your share of the eternal burden’, as Thomas tells the 
Chorus; this is their part in the pattern of action and suffering. 

^ For an answer to somecriticdsins of theportrayalof Thomas.see Appendisl. 
- The Rocfe, p. 42 (JOolkcted Poem, p, 171). 
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In accepting Thomas’s witness, they — and m e of the auience Jso 
if we aUow that they represent us— accept anew Chnst s sacrifice, 
andthepattenvof A-tonancntisrc-emphasiicd. , 

Even the First Priest finis to sec the significance of Thomas $ 
death 

The Churdi lies bereft, 

Alone, desecrated, desolated, and the heathen shall 
huild on the rums 
Their world without God (p 84) 

The Third Priest has to point out to him — and through him to 
die audience — that 


the Church is stronger for this action. 

Triumphant in adversity. It 1$ fortified 

By persecunon supreme, so long as men will die for it (p. 84) 

It remains for the Chorus, representing the layman,* to give their 
^ean of praise and thanksgiving for the sacrifice made m their 

Before they do this, however, they have passed through all the 
chases of revulsion and fear that attend w Christian wimess 
^ot's original ucle, Fear m ihe Way, was a neat index of this 
important aipect of the play • When we first see them, they have 

^ They mttisduce tlucuelvc] u 'the poor, the poor womm of Cantetbuiy 
(p xi), refei to thetuKlm » Uku daily task » 'the scrubhen and sweepen 
of Canteibury' (p 80, ‘one nu^t ahimt say, charvtomen of Cantetbuiy’, 
On Poetiy mi Pctu, ^ 91) and finally 'acknowle^ [thcauelTe*] as type of 
die common man (p 87) They are 'die small &lk drawn into the pattern 
of fate, the small {alL who live amon^ ttnall dun^' (p ao\ 

*Tlus ode would seem to derive from Ecclesastes xu,wliidi is quoted by 
tie Third Pnest ^ s8) The saidoiuc title AfurdiT in tie Caiie^ef was suggested 
by Henae Raebuni (Mrs E Maitm BrowBcl (S>ee Ashley Dukes, March's 
Sputum, p 113 ) miot doubtless foresaw that it would lead some members 
of die public to espcct a dui^ Tbs peat popularity of Mts Agatha 
Chnsoes plays, among them a AturitT in Ae VTterwe (1950), would have 
aggravated the sstuaDon if Eliot's play had not meanvihile become one of the 
best-known plays of our time There is testmusiy to Eliot's own acquaintance 
with thrillers m the echo of a Sherlock Hohnes story m the colloquy between 
Becket^ the Second Tempwt (see GtovctSnndi.'T S Eliot and Shnlock 
Holmes ,and Constance Nicholas, ladiebibbography for dus play), and m the 
apologia of the Fourth Knight with its ptosecunoa-hke analysis of die mystery 
of *^^10 killed the Arc hbi shops ^^C^cmallseeamore developed use of thriller- 
like mterest m The Fmily Rewum^ 
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, a premonition of wliat is to come and of their part in it: 

Some presage of an act 

"Which our eyes are compelled to witness, has forced our feet 
Towards the cathedral. We are forced to bear witness (p. ii). 

They fear that, like Peter, they will not prove equal to the 
test: 

who shall 

Stretch out his hand to the fire, and deny his master? who shall 
be warm 

By the fire, and deny his master? (p. 12). 

They fear even more the impending ‘disturbance of the quiet 
seasons’, the irruption of the unknown, the uncontrollable, into 
the familiar round of their lives, which they have carefully ordered 
to create a feeling of security, conveniently forgetting what 
should make them question tins ^e sense of safety and perm- 
anence. They would prefer ‘to pass unobserved’. So, even though 
they recognize that what is about to happen is the design of God, 
they think of it as a malady, something they would rather do 
without: 

Some malady is coming upon us. We wait, we wait. 

And the saints and martyrs wait, for those who shall be martyrs 
and saints. 

Destiny waits in the hand of God, shaping the still unshapen: 
I have seen these things in a shaft of sunlight. 

• ••*••• 

For us, the poor, there is no action, 

But only to wait and to witness.^ 

To witness, in the Christian sense, means, however, not just to 

^ p. 13. With the line ‘I have seen these things in a shaft of sunlight’ cf. 
Four Quartets, pp. 13 and 33, and Selected Essays, p. 333. These references make 
dear that the intuition of die Chorus is the intuition of the ordinary man, his 
fleeting glimpse of ‘the eternal design’. This passage of the play illustrates the 
cunous alternation of fint person plural and fint person singular in the choruses. 
Sometimes the use of the singular invites assignment of the line to a angle 
voice, but at other times it seems to indicate Ac coalescence of Ae voices in 
Ae expression of communal feeling at Ae deepest level (e.g. p. 72). 
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see bm to be m^rolved, and m thar fear they appeal rbctoncally 
to Thomas. 

Arcbbubop, secure and assured of your fate, unaSrayed atno^ 
the shades, do you reahze -what you ask, do > ou realize wnat 
jt means 

To the <rnal1 folk dratm into die pattern of fite, the small folk 
who Uve among small thugs. 

The strain on the brain of the sm^ folk who stand to the doom 
of the house, the doom of dior lord, the doom of the 
world’ (p ao) 

They implore him to return — to France But he returns to 
diem, and gently rebukes the Second Pnest for his duding of 
them 

Peace And let them be, in their cscaltanon 
They sp(^ btfftee than they know, and beyond your under- 
standing (p at) 

In then fear, foe women apprdiend more fban foe Second Pnest 
ui hu security Inde^ the Sat itself is testimony to thdr 
undetstandmg that to witness is to he uvolved, foat because of 
foe fellowship la Chnst we arc all ‘members one of another’ and 
in that {ehowship action and sufienng arc but obverse and reverse 
of the same coin 

'"^As foe Tempten gather focir fortxs for a umted attack on 
Thomas — now that he has rccogtuzed foe vanity ofhis own aspir- 
anons, he » assailed momon^y by an unqualified scepoosm 
about foe value of all earthly endmvour — the Chorus's fear 
mounts, thiou^ an opptesave sense of foe evil at war wifo foe 
good m him (The mtfo is heaving to parturition of issue of 
hcll’,p 43),' to a sudden panic at foe possibfoty that foe'lxirds of 
Hdi' Will triumph 

God gave us always some reason, some hope, but now a new 
tertor has soiled us, whids none can avert, none cam avoid, 
flowing under our foet and over foe sky. 

Under doors and down chimneys, flowing m at foe eat and foe 
mouth and foe eye 
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God is leaving ns, God is leaving us, more pang, more pain than 
birth or death. 

0 Thomas Archbishop, save us, save us, save yourself that we 

may be saved; 

Destroy yourself and we are destroyed (pp. 43-4). 

They thus acknowledge that their spiritual welfare depends upon 
Thomas. And in the chorus which opens Part EL in the later editions 
of the play, they adnut the need for his sacrifice: 

The peace of this world is always uncertain, imless men keep the 
peace of God. 

And war among men defiles this world, but death in the Lord 
renews it, 

And the world must be cleaned in the winter, or we shall have 
only 

A sour spring, a parched summer, an empty harvest.^ 

But of their own part in the design, the consent implicit in 
standing by and doing nothing to prevent the murder, they are 
keenly ashhned: 

1 have smelt them, the death-bringers; now is too late 
For action, too soon for contrition. 

Nothing is possible but the shamed swoon 
Of those consenting to the last humiliation. 

I have consented. Lord Archbishop, have consented. ' 

O Lord Archbishop, O I'homas Archbishop, forgive us, forgive us, 
pray forus thatwe may pray for you, out of our shame (p. 68) . 

They have now consented to the ‘eternal patience’ and acknow- 
ledged their responsibility for the imminent death of Thomas. 
They recognize that they will be involved in the sin of the 
murderers, and, as Eliot observed in his essay on Baudelaire, 
‘the recognition of the reality of Sin is a New Life’.® 

^ PP- 53"4- The link between ‘the peace of God’ and martyrdom is also, as 
•we have seen, present in the sermon, the fine half of 'which fleal's with the 
Christmas message of peace and the latter half ■with the meaning of martyrdom. 
• Selected Essays, p. 437. 
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Thomas comforts them widi the assurance that 
These ^V^1ng s had to come to you and you to accept them. 

This IS ^ our share of die eternal burden. 

The perpetual glory This « one moment, 

But mow that another 
Shall pierce you with a sudden pamfidjoy 
■When the figure of God’s purpose is made complete (pp 68-9) 
Lven the evil of their timid inaction will be turned mto a good 
for themselves and all men through the martyrdom which God 
hasordained Thedesigntatcsintoaccountthcirhumanwcakness, 
m fact It is through the very weakness which makes martyrdom 
necessary — man’s fiilhble will, turning him from God— that God 
brings man back to HimselC* The knowledge of the weakness to 
whidi he succumbs m the cruaal moment sprmgs out of the 
remorse that comes when be sees its consetjuenccs, and this 
knowledge u the begimung of wisdom and grateful recogmoon 
of the love of God. All this is bchmd dte acnon of the play, hut 
die poetry speaks ui the concrete terms of human experience 
j'^As the moment of martyidotn approaches, the Chorus has 
a vision of a horror beyond all horrors that life can bring, the 
ultimate horror of the separation from God at the Day of Judg- 
ment, the horror of the 'Void, 

■Where diose who were men can no longer turn die nund 
To distraction, delusion, escape mto dream, pretence, 

■Where the soul is no longer deceived, for there are no objects, 
no tones. 

No coloun, no forms to distract, to divert die soul 

From seeing itself, foully united forever, nothing with nothmg 

(p 71 ) 

* This IS tlic puiAox of ihe fottaoale fifl, the Jitw mlpa ot happy fault of 
tradinonal theology, m wluct die sin of Adam a regarded as a necessary 
prelimmaiy to the sacnSce of Chnst and 4as indirectly as the source of salva- 
tion for all believers. Si mil a r ly, Ae ■betrayal by Judas and the renunciation hy 
the Jem were necessary parts of the deagn of Atonement. Chnstophet Fry 
puts this succinctly in lUor, With Assets 

The sa crifice of God was biQu^t about 
By the blind anger of moi, and yet God made 
Their blindness thetr own smog ^ jj) 
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Tliis is the picture of the fate tliey can. expect unless atonement 
is made. From it the women turn to the comfort of the Saviour’s 
sacrifice about to be renewed in the martyrdom of Thomas. 

At the moment of the murder the unknown irrupts into the 
known, separating them by a vast gulf from the petty safety of the 
everyday round: 

" A rain of blood has blinded my eyes. Where is England? where 
is Kent? where is Canterbury? 

O far fir fir far in the past; and I wander in a land of barren 
boughs: if I break them, they bleed; I wander in a land of 
dry stones: if I touch them they bleed. 

How how can I ever return, to the soft quiet seasons? (p. 76). 

In the rare perception of this moment, they recognize that they 
share the sin of the whole world which necessitates Thomas’s 
sacrifice: 

It is not we alone, it is not the house, it is not the city that is 
defiled. 

But the world that is wholly foul.^ 

As yet they do not clearly perceive that the blood will refiesh 
the Waste Land of ‘barren boughs’ and ‘dry stones’ and cleanse 
the world, but with a sure instinct they cry: 

Clear the air! clean the sky! wash the wind! take the stone firom 
the stone, take the skm from the arm, take the muscle firom 
the bone, and wash them. Wash the stone, wash the bone, 
wash the brain, wash the soul, wash them wash them! 

(p- 77). 

Fuller understanding of the significance of Thomas’s death has 
come by the end of the play: 

We thank Thee for Thy mercies of blood, for Thy redemption 
by blood. For the blood of Thy martyrs and saints 
Shall enrich the earth, shall create the holy places (pp. 86-7). 

They experience the moment of ‘painful joy’ prophesied by 

^ p. 77. In the preceding lines, they also recognize the truth of Thomas’s 
claim: ‘It is out of time that my decision is taken’ (p. 73). 
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Thomas (pp 68-9) and acknowledge that Thomas’s sacrifice was 
made on mcir behalf 

Wc acknowledge our trespass, our weakness, our fault, we 
acknowledM * n j r 

That the sin ofthc world is upon our heads, that the blood ot 
the martyrs and the agony of the saints 
Is upon out heads (p 88) 

Thus, under the impact of the martyrdom, they have moved from 
apathy and evasion to a livdy futh and humble acceptance As 
this analysis of the choruses has mdicaied, the pattern of spiritual 
development is given wider unphcations by the overtones of 
seasonal renewal From its «nin»l position m the Waste Land of 
spiritual torpor— the land became brown sharp pomts of death 
mawasteolwatcrandmud’ fp 11), where the death ofthc year 
corresponds to the death of me martyr which will come in the 
winter (December 29) and the ‘sharp points’ correspond to the 
‘swords’ points’ (p 45) that will loll nim— the Chorus fors ‘dis- 
turbance of the c^uiet seasons* as something destructive and sterile 
Winter shall come bringing death fiom the sea, 

Ruinous spring shall beat at our doors, 

Root and shoot shall eat our eyes and our ears, 

Disastrous summer bum up the beds of our streams 
And the poor shall wait for another decaying October (p 12) 
AsD E S Maxwell notes.'^’Tlicir rejection of the return of Lfe 
with the spring is linked with their repugnance to spiritual 
rebirth, and to the return of the Archbishop ’ ' 'The chorus 
wntten as an alternative opening to Part 11 up this theme 
and develops it m the bght of the sacrifice to come, so that a 
' positive note emerges in 

And the world must be cleaned m die winter, or we shall have 
only 

A sour spnng. a patched summer, an empty harvest (p. 54I 

^ The Pottfy ofTS EUot (Rontle^ and Krgia Paul, London, 1952), p. 
188 In ELot the pam of spincual ftbuth— the death by water of 77 if Waste 
Iaimf-ijofteaim2gedajnaturalpowili.Cf TbelPajteLam/.D i-g {Ca!kaed 
Poems, p 61), Cerentien, 11 1-2, and *In the juvescence of die year/Came 
Chnst die dger’ {Collected Poems, p jy), and The Family Reunion, pp 59-60 
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But it is not merely a matter of the ensuring of fertility. It is 
also a matter of securing the divinely ordained order of Nature. 
In the Chorus’s account of its ‘subtile forebodings’ (pp. 66-8) — 
the spelling ‘subtile’, being archaic in England, is apt to remind 
the English reader of the serpent who was ‘more subtil than any 
beast of the field’ ^ — the encroachment of evil is envisaged as a 
pervasive disorder in the natural world, a Fall in Nature consonant 
with the Fall of Man wrought by the lures of the Devil imperson- 
ating the ‘subtil’ serpent. This tremendous picture stems firom the 
same conception of divinely ordained order that we saw reflected 
in Macbeth.^ Based on the Thomistic view of the universe as 
involved in a teleological movement firom potentiahty to actual- 
ity, this scheme is commonly envisaged as what Pope called ‘the 
vast chain of being’, namely, the continuum of created being 
fiom the meanest particle of created matter up to the highest of 
the archangels conceived of as a chain with links representing the 
ionumerable grades of being: 

God 
angels 
man 

animals 

plants — growth 

inanimate 

matter — mere unchanging existence® 

It will be seen that the maintenance of order in Creation 
depends upon the subordination in Man of the sensual to the 
spiritual and that this is the weak link, the point at which Evil 
may concentrate its attack upon the Divine order. By inflaming 

Genesis iii. 1 . 1 owe this suggestion to Mr. Edgar King, who played Becket 
in my production of the play. In the land of Eliot’s birth, the spelling is not 
archaic, but by 1935 it may have acquired the Biblical overtone for him. 
Whether or not it had does not afiect the main part of my argument. 

“ See p. 19 above. 

® Readers interested in this element of the metaphysical tradition of Western 
Christianity are referred to E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture 
(Chatto and Windus, London, 194.8) and, for an account of its origin and 
history, to A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936}. 
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the animal pait of Man and causii^ it to dominate the angelic 
part, Evil turns the order topsy-turvy at its key-point. Man turns 
Ls back on God and becomes mere animal, for when he forgets 
the fatherhood of God, he has nothmg left but his brotherhood 
with the beast 

I have seen 

Bongs of light coiling downwards, dcscendmg 
To Ac hoiTOt of the ape (p 67) 

The link between the animal creation and God is broken and 
disorder rules in the natural world. Thus the keynote of this 
chorus IS 

I have seen 

Trunk and horn, tusk and hoof, in odd places (p 67) 

Hus disorder persists in Man as Onginal Sm, but the Atonement 
provided the remedy for all men to avail themselves of and made 
possible the icstoiaaon of the order inherent in the CieaQon 
As we have already observed, however, men tend to imore the 
proffered remedy and must be reminded of it by mattyraoia. And 
martyrdom, reptoducuig tbe pattern of the Atonement ml 
miniature, reaffums the natural order which has been menaced | 
by the agents of martyrdom. 

'-^Thus, die patnoilar threat to the natural order envisaged m 
the play stems from die four Knights, ‘the death-bruxgers'. They 
are me agents through whom Evd is renewing its atta« upon the 
Divme order Mr Grover Smith notes that when the Knights 
enter 

'bawling. “Come downDamel to the lions’ den," in the manner 
of Lindsay’s “Daniel Jazj” they make a jocular acknowledgment 
of the martyr $ tnumph, even, while degradir^ themselves to 
beasts’.* 

The First Pnest speaks of them as ‘men / Who would damn, 
themselves to beasts’ (p 73) and m the last chorus of Part I, 

*Op.ot,p 183 Compare wpccmSIt "Are sou wislied in the Wood of die 
Lamb?’ h 74) with Vachel Imdsiy's General William Booth'. ‘The mark of 
the beajf in the first of the three 5aiaasis,cf course, fiom Revelation xui. 17 
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beasts are associated ■with the ‘Lords of Hell’, the Tempters.^ 
The Chorus feel themselves involved in this bestial degradation; 

What is woven in the councils of princes 
Is woven also in our veins, our brains. 

Is woven like a pattern of Hving worms 
In the guts of the women of Canterbury.- 

In ‘consenting’ to the martyrdom, they share the disorder of e'vil 
and are 

United to the spiritual flesh of nature. 

Mastered by the animal powers of spirit. 
Dominated by the lust of self-demolition. 

By the final utter uttermost death of spirit, 
y By the final ecstasy of waste and' shame.® 

^ Tills parallel between cKe four Tempters and the four Knights is one 
justification for the doubling of these parts. The linking of Fourth Tempter 
and Fourth Knight is particularly significant, and the ^ence of the Fourth 
Knight throughout most of the time he is on-sfc^e, his failure to join in all 
but one of the lines spoken in unison (p. 66) — unless he joins in the group 
speeches on pp. 74-5, where the triple form invites partial division among 
the other three Knights — gives him an impressive isolation: it is almost as if 
he were the motive behind the others, the personification of EviL This silence 
was Mr. Martin Browne’s idea (see the Preface to the Second Edition, p. 7). 

• p. 68. The community of sin is stressed in a parallel passage in Eliot’s 
introduction to Nightwood by Djuna Barnes (Faber and Faber, 1937): ‘all of 
us, so far as we attach outselves to created obje^ and surrender our wills to 
temporal ends, are eaten by the same worm’.'v/ 

® p. 68. Cf. Martz, reprinted Unger, Critique, p. 454; 

“The agony of the "Women here, as the sexual imagery shows, comes from 
.recognizing the degradation of humanity into the anirnal; and the echo of 
Shakespeare’s “The expense of spirit in a waste of shame’’ extends the horror.’ 
Mr. Ivkrtz’s striking anal)'sis of the ‘death-bringers’ chorus difien slightly in 
emphasis firom mine: 

• Eliot is creating here the vision of a universe without order, a vision given 
in the only way in which the “type of the common man’’ can realize it, by all 
the "quickened senses.” The order of time is abolished: the merry fluting of a 
summer’s afternoon is heard at night mingled with the owl’s “hollow note of 
death,” Bats, with the huge scaly wings of Ludfer, slant over the noon sky. The 
creative mind of God and Man is gone; the scavengers and the least sensitive, 
least conscious forms of life take over. The threat of Death exists even in the 
most delicate flowers. And with this disorder humanity feels its involvement: “I 
have lain on the floor of the sea and breathed with the breathing of the sea- 
anemone, swallowed with ingurgitation of the sponge.” Bur, paradoxically, 
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At first the blood of Thomas se ems to defile the land, thdr 
beasts, and themselves (p 76) Theyseeitassymptomatjcofthcir 
guilt, linlcing them to the murderers ‘We are soiled by a filth 
that -we cannot dean, united to supernatural vennm’ (p 77) 
Thomas, however, Im ‘fought the beast / And . , . conquered’ 
(p 74) and the true relation of man to the animal creation, the 
true order of Nature, te-asserts itsdf with the spintual tencv^’al 
of his sacrifice, so that the beasts arc secured in their proper places 
and the Chorus can say 

all things afhrm Thee in hving, the bird m file air, both the 
hawk and the finch, the beast on the earth, bofii the wolf and 
the lamb, the worm in the soil and the worm m file belly 
Therefore man, whom Thou hast made to be consaous of Thee, 
must consaously praise Thee, m thought and m word and 
m deed (p 86) 

It is only through man that Nature can become aruculate m its 
praise oftbe Creator 


Even m us the voices of seasons, the snuffle of svmter, the song 
of spring, the drone of summer, the voices of blasts and of 
birds, praise Thee (p 86) 

v/ln thulutclioiilsticicaliiaitiimgnofllicpUy (thcWiiste 
LMd, the scsont, beasts and buds, the everyday tasks, the blood 
ot redempuon) are gathered together and resolved in a significant 
pttem Thy ^ fit together m the sdieme of God's Providence 
tiy the blood of redempuon fetohty u restored to the Watte land 
so that the rhythm of the seasons can tcitam undisturbed, the 
M o M can be preserved, men can perform ihctt seasonal 
tasks and give articulate praise not just for themselves, but for 


£ here gradually emtrges 
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the beasts as well, and all creatures are secured in their ordained 
places, fulfilling their role in ‘the eternal design’. As Miss Patricia 
Adair notes. 


‘The satis&ction we receive firom this final pattern and resolu- 
tion of the dominant images is surely akin to our perception 

of a similar process in music.’ ^ 

r-/ By this kind of richness and fulness of implication, Eliot has 
restored the true values of poetic drama, die ramification of 
meaning on aU the planes of awareness that man is capable of— 
intellectual, sensuous and spiritual.^e has shown how drama canl 
still be an instrument of community in the two senses correspond- j 
ing to its original function as an extension of the Hturgy and,^ 
an interpretation of God’s word in terms of flesh an3"Rood^For ^ 
the purpose of his play, the audience becomes a congregation,; ^ 
having interpreted to it the significance of martyrdom andro* 
being invited to participate in the celebration of an act of martyr- 
dom. P art n has something ofthe quality of liturgical cel plirnrTnn.. 

It is not a plain representation ofthe historical fact’ - but a ritual 
presentation of the act of martyrdom in its timeless significance, 
having a relationship to the historical hot which is like that of the 
Holy Communion to the Last Supper. Of course, it is much nearer 
in form to the historical martyrdom than the Eucharist is to the 
historical act of Our Lord. But in so far as it moves away from 
sheer representation, it moves in this direction. The audience is 
invited to participate in spirit, and through the act of watching 
and hearing to strengthen its link with the Communion of 
Saints. 


4 


It is important to notice, however, that while this kind of drama 
is an extension of, or a supplement to, worship, it is not in itself 
worship. As Eliot points out: 


a religious play, to be good, must not be purely religious. If it is. 



^ Patricia Adair, ‘Mr. Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral” ’ Tlte Cambridge 
Journal, Vol. IV, No. 2 (November, 1950), p. 93. 

“ p. 38. The whole play challenges the modem indiSerence to Thomas s 
sacrifice ‘prophesied’ by the Fourth Tempter. 
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ceremonial, but something difercnt It is a combination of'^ 
rebgious with ordinary drainatic interest ’ ^ 

Even when the play uses ntual, as in the procession of the Priests 
at the begmiung of Part II, it employs it for a dramatic purpose, 
in this case to mark the passage of time and lead up to me entry 
of the Kmghts in a way which will point the significance of 
Thomas’s observation m his Sermon ‘Is it an acadent, do you 
think, that die day of the first matiyt follows immediately the 
day of the Birth of Christ’ By no means’ (p 49) 

But Ehot’s concern is not just widi the Church, the body of 
behevets it is with the whole of soaety, m which he diagnoses 
the sickness of the "Waste In a lecture given m 1937, he 
said 

‘the oeaaon of a hvmg tchgious drama m out time is not to he 
conceived as a problem cnnrcly isolated from that of the secular 
theatre 1 would even ask you to look at it the other way about 
fiom the usual, and say, tliat it is not so much that the Chnsoan 
Faith needs the drama (for us evangdemg possibihues) but that 
th^rama needs the Chrutiarv Faith 

y^JWhiz I am opposing 1$ not merely a division of rehgious and 
secular drama into waterughl compartments, what 1 am propos- 
ing IS not merely that tse need to go to 4 rehgious play or to a 
secular play m much the same spirit It is an opposition to the 
corapartmcntahsation of life m general, to the sharp division 
between our rehgious and oui ordinary life ... [In our present 
siraety] we ha^ e to adapt ourselves, every day, to the comproimsc 
®f hberahsm to hvmg among, and to mamtauung common 
sympathy and common action (as indeed is duty as well as 
'vith, people who deny or ignore the ^damentals 
of Christianity On the one hand w must accept, and on the 
other VrC must never accept as finality, this state ot affairs Merely 
to eondm our own life among ounclvcs, as we think right, 
and to abandon the task of cvangebsaDon, would be abnegation 

of an essential duty. 

So, in a small and more particular matter, there would be 
somethmg iiTong about the aim of devdopmg and mamtam- 

1 ‘lyljp^Dnnu MeduCTil »d Modem’, The Umversin ofEJmhir^h 
jevnut, VoL DC, No i (Autumn, 19J7), p 10. 
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ing a religious drama as something having nothing to do with 
the ordinary stage. If we became strict Puritans, and abstained 
firom attending any but religious drama, we should be wrongly 
cutting ourselves off from the life of the world; if we deter- 
mined merely to preserve in ourselves two attitudes, one for 
cathedral drama and the other for the West End, we should be 
dividing our own minds uryusdfiably and with bad results. We 
need to strive towards a land of reintegration of both kinds of 
drama, just as we need to strive towards a reintegration of life.’ ^ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he should want next to 
portray a part of the contemporary scene in. a religious play 
written for the theatre. But when he came to do so, he had to 
face the fact that Murder-in the Cathedral, although it may be said 
to herald the revival of true pnefir drama in England, was v ery 
muS^ special case and did not supply a generally applicable 
formula. — — 


^ Ihid., pp. 10 and 13. 




chapter Four 

Plays in a Contemporary Settiug—I 
‘The Family Reunion’ (ip39) 


‘Wluit we have to do u to bnng poetry uto die world m which 
the audiaee hvei asd to which it teranu when it leaves the theatie, 
not to craiupoTt the audience into tome unagutary world totally unlike 
to own, an. unreal world m which poetry o tolerated. What I thould 
hope ought be achieved, by a generaaoti of dramatiso having the 
benefit of out expenence, it tl^ the audience thould find, at the 
moment of awateneu that it u hearing poetry, that it it taying to 
Itself ‘7 could talk m poetry too '"Then we dioddnot be transported 
into an araficul worla, on the contrary, our own tordid, dreary daily 
world would be ruddenly dlutntnated and transfigured ‘ * 


T ub only kind of poetic dirama being written in any 
quannty when Ehot began to write for the theatre 
was a survival of Roniantiasm The Georgian poetic 
drama — the plays of Lascdles Abercrombie, Laurence 
Bmyon, Gordon Bottomlcy, John Dnnkwatcr, James Elroy 
Flecker, and John Masefield — ^was, (bt die most part, cut off from 
contemporary hfe by its poede dicdonand by its choice of remote 
subjects which would justify the use of exalted language. When 
Masefield or Dnnkwater, for instanr«r, wrote about times as 
recent as the mneteenth century, as dicy did m Nan and Ahraham 
Ltncoln, they resorted to prose Ehot fiiUowed this tradition m 
Murder in the Cathedral to the extent diat he relied upon a histoncal 
subject to jusdfy his use of a more obvious kind of poetry But 
he did not want to write merdy for a cotene, as the Georgians 


* Poetry and Drama, p 27 (On Rwtry and Poets, p 8j) 
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u A Ar.r^p. wanted to write for an audience of ordinary people 

about die kind of life they knew. Even tkouoh Murder m the 
Cathedral had been ^vritten for a festival, it was a rehgious fesuv 
father dim an artistic one. md the audience was essentially un- 

before he begm to devote his creative energies 
to drama, he said; 

‘Every poet would like, I fency. to be able to think that he had 
some dhe?t social utiHty. ... He would like to convey the plea- 
sures of poetry, not only to a larger audience but to larger goups 
of people couLtively ; md the theatre is the best place m which to 

do it.’ ^ 

A Htde earher in the same lecture, he had made a confesaon of 
his own aspirations which must have been somethmg ot a sm- 
prise at the time, coming as it did firom one of the most emdite 
of modem poets, one who was already the object ot a cult: 

‘I beheve that the poet naturally prefers to write for as large md 
miscellmeous m audience as possible, md that it is the halt-edu- 
cated md ill-educated, rather thm the uneducated who stmd m 
his way: I myself should like m audience which coidd neither read 
nor write. The most useful poetry, socially, would be one w^cii 
cut across all the present stratifications of pubhc taste sttatmca- 
tions which are perhaps a sign of social disintegration. T e i e 
medium for poetry, to my mind, md the most direct 
social “usefulness” for poetry, is the theatre. In a play of S es 
peare you get several levels of significance. For the amp est 
auditors there is the plot, for the more thoughtful the character 
and conflict of character, for the more Uterary the words an 
phrasing, for the more musically sensitive the rhythm, m or 
auditors of greater sensitiveness md imderstmding a meanmg 
which reveals itself gradually. And I do not beheve that the assi 
fication of audience is so clear-cut as this; but rather that e 
sensitiveness of every auditor is acted upon by all these elements 

1 See Ashley Dukes, T. S. Eliot in the Theatre’, in Ivlarch’s SympoMm, p. U- 

® The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (i933)f P- ^54- Ci. is 
Wood, ed. cit., p. 70: ‘Possibly the majority of attempK to m ect a P , 
drama have begim at the wrong end; they have aimed at tne s P 
which wants “poetry”.’ 

P.T.S.E. — G 
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at once. diougU m dijferctit degrees of consaousncss. At none of 
there levels is the auditor bodsaed by the presence of that which 
be does not undentand, or by the presence of that in which he u 
not interested ’ ' 

But a pioUem had amen with which Shakespeare had not been 
faced He had been able to count upon an uninhibited response 
to poetry in his audience since poetry wd always been the medium 
for senous theatre But audiences accustomed to bearing nothing 
but naturalistic prose in contemporary plan's had become conscious 
of poetry as allegedly ‘unnatural’ As ^otsoon perceived, it was 
no longer possible to move from verse into prose, or from prose 
into verse as Shakespeare had done at need Such a transition will 
nowadays make the audience ‘aware, with ajolt, of the medium’ * 
Of course, the author may want to produce ihujoU Ehot himself 
planned such an effect in the second of the two passages of prose 
in Murder in the Cathedral — the apologia of the Knights, where die 
abrupt transiaon from verse is part of the shock treatment • But 
this is a specul case, as is the whole play Ehot has come to beheve 
that, in modem verse drama generally, 

'prose should be used very sparingly indeed, that we should aim 
at a form of Verse in which everyuung can be said that has to be 
said, and that when we find some situation which is mtractable 
in verse, it is merely that our form of verse is indasUc. And if 
there prove to be scenes which we cannot put in verse, we must 
cither develop oiix verse, or avoid having to introduce sudi 
scenes For we have to accustom our audiences to verse to the 
point at whirh they will cease to be consaous of it, and to m- 
noducc prose dialogue, would only be to distract their attenoon 
from the play itself to the medium of its expression. But if our 
vene is to ^ve so wide a range that it can say anything that has to 
be said, it follows that it will not be “poetry” all the tune It will 
only be poetry when the dramatic situation has reached such a 


» The Use of Poetry mtd the Use efOwtum (1933), pp 
* Poetry end Drama. ^ 13 {On Poetry and poets p 73) 
pp 77ffTbo^tpteagfisAes«mon.ofwhichEliOtsa«mPofln'a»i 
Drama, pp 25-6 (On t^rtry and Poets, p 81) *A sermoa case m vene 1$ too 
musual an ex^nence for even the most tegiJar churchgoer Bobodv would 
have responded to it as a sermoa at alL' 
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point of intensity that poetry becomes the natural utterance be- 
cause then it is die only language in which the emotions can be 
expressed at all/ ^ 

When he came to write his first full-length play in a modem 
setting, therefore, he excluded prose except for a short reading 
from a newspaper (pp. 95-6} and the reading of a telegram 
(p. 13 1), both of which would have sounded even stranger in 
verse than a sermon, and he evolved 

‘a rhythm dose to contemporary speech, in which the stresses 
could be made to come wherever we should naturally put them, 
in uttering the particular phrase on the particular occasion’.^ 

Going back to the root prindple of English prosody, organi- 
zation by stress, he devised a line of varying length but a fixed 
number of stresses, normally three, with a caesura coming after 
the first or the second stress. This is the basic verse-form which 
he has used throughout his later plays, for, as Martin Browne 
points out, it proved 

‘capable of induding every kind of contemporary speech, 
from the banal conversation of a drawing-room at tea-time to 
the revelations of the heart’s depth and the terror of eternal 
things. . . . The form, . . . though appearing loose at first reading, 
is in reahty dosdy knit, and should impose its disdpline naturally 
on a sensitive actor. This verse is dramatic in the true sense, that 
the form of the verse heightens the tension and sharpens the 

^ Poetry and Drama, pp. 14-15 ( 0 « Poetry and Poets, pp. 74-5). Cf. with the 
corresponding passages in The Aims of Poetic Drama’, Adam, No. 200 
(November, 1949), p. 13, and in The Aitns of Poetic Drama, the Presidential 
Address . . . p. 6. This conviction of the necessity for functional poetry in the 
theatre reinforced Eliot’s own aspiration 

‘to write poetry which should be essentially poetry, with nothing poetic about 
it, poetry standing naked in its bate bones, or poetry so transparent that we 
should not see the poetry, but that which we are meant to see through the 
poetry’ 

— quoted by F. O. Matthiessen, op. dt., p. c)o, &om an unpublished lecture 
on ‘English letter Writers’ which was delivered in New Haven, Connecticut, 
during the winter of 1933. It is the Dantean style that he emulates. (See chapter 
V, page 154, note 3 below.) 

■ Poetry and Drama, p. 27 (Oh Poetry and Poets, p. 82). C£ The Aims of 
Poetic Drama’, Adam, 200 (November, 1949), p. 12. 
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charactenzaooa . [Eliot] uableintlusplay to create individuals 
folly alive in their idiosyncrasies and consistent m their thoughts 
and feelings ^et to bind them into die greater whole which 
reveals them as types of human nature*,^ 

The degree of control that the wrse gives over characteriza- 
tion and dramatic tension can be illustrated &om the scene in 
which the uncles and aunts discuss ‘the younger generation 
(pp 14-15) Here, the stiff, pompous, insensitive rhythm which 
characterizes Charles, espea^y in his more obtuse mood, gives 
way to an ampler, more relaxed, but soil orcumscnbed move- 
ment as Gerald makes his kindly gesture Mary’s pent-up emoQon 
reveals itself m a very jerky movement (the repetitions m ‘in- 
formation generation' andTdontdeserve .. Idon’tbdoi^’ 
ate the more obvious means of adueving a kind of stumbling 
bitterness) The awkward silence whidi coven her exit is broken 
by Violet’s sharp decisiveness Gerald’s reacnon does not go 
deeper than bemuseraent, the rhythm has only a shght hesitancy 
With his stobd complacency, Oiarles moves firmly m to put 
Maty's outhunt into perspective, as he would think. And, finally, 
Amy with her charactcnsucally dommeenng rhythm closes the 
inadent. The tenaaous rhythm of her monosyllabic half-hne 
‘but life may still go nght^ prevents us fiom interpreting it as 
mere wish, ic clearly intends to do what she can to make it go 
nght. The scene demonstrates that poetic drama can have some- 
thing of the preasion of a musical score Character and dramatic 
structure are here integrated m the verse rhythm, through which 
the tenaon of the awkward moment is built up and resolved. 

Having taken a decisive stq> in the rehabihtation of verse, 
Ehot had also now to tackle the lack of moral and social conven- 
tions, which we have seen to be tbc other half of the problem 
of recreating poetic drama In MurJer m the Cathedral he had been 
wntmg for a special audience, an audience shanng his behefi and 
assumpuons He could build his play upon foe pattern of the 
Atonement, knowing that it would be recognized and that what 
he had new to say would he mtclligihle m the hght of it But m 
writing for a secular audience, be was &ccd with the problem of 

1 E. Mamn Browne, “ITie Dranuoc Vene of T S Eliot’, March’s Sym- 
postum, pp 303-4. 
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surmounting not only ignorance about Christianity but also 
prejudice against it. , 

hi our society, which is essentially irrehgious although it 
retains many vestiges of Christianity, people tend to dismiss the 
Christian view oflife as outmoded without attempting to under- 
stand it fully. As Eliot said in a talk broadcast in 1932: 

‘It is so difficult to talk to people about things of which they 
have no knowledge, when they have been made sordidly famihar 
with the names for the things: when they have heard repeated so 
many words belonging to Christian theology, and have never 
heard anything of Christian theology itself I’ ^ 

He had, therefore, as Richard Findlater has put it, ‘to find ways 
of expressing Christian values obliquely in secular terms’." In 
general, he has followed the educational principle of starting with 
the known and working into the unknown. Thinking as yet 
perhaps only of the cultured audience which read his poetry, he 
began in The Family Reunion with a reworking of classical myth 
— the story of Orestes as treated in the Oresteia of Aeschylus — 
in which he made no attempt to hide his borrowings. The Eumen- 
ides, for example, are obviously the Aeschylean figures, but they 
are given a Chnstian dimension. It is as if EHot is showing the way 
in which Christianity completes the intuitions of the Greek poet. 

We see, then, why Eliot may have gone to a Greek play for the 
basis of The Family Reunion. But this does not explain why all his 
dramatic work has been, to a greater or lesser extent, modelled on 
Greek originals. Beginning with an Aristophanic melodrama, he 
went on in Murder in the Cathedral, as we have seen, to imitate the 
form of Greek tragedy, and with The Family Reunion he began to 
adapt classical materi to naturalistic form. (Apart from an ad- 
herence to the Unities of Time and Place,® and an adaptation of 

^ ‘Building up the Christian. World’, The Listener, Vol. VII, No. 169, 6 April, 
1932, p. 502. 

® Richard Findlater, The Unholy Trade (Victor GoUancz, London, 1952), 
P. 137. 

® The time of the action is one day and the scene transfers merely from the 
drawing-room to the library at Wishwood, One of the interlocutors in the 
‘Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry’ expresses what might have been Eliot’s own 
view of the Unities at one time — that they ‘m^e for intensity’ [Selected 
Essays, p. 58). 
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the choms, there u htde indehtcdness to classical form ) And 
although in his later plays he has gone to some trouble to disguise 
his borrowings, to transform the Greek elements mto modem 
equivalents, he has continued to base his work upon the plots of 
Greek tragedy Why is this’ 

Comparison with the modem ftench dramatists who have 
adapted classical plots takes us some way towards an explanation 
Signor Melchion observes that they 

‘debberately ga\ e a new twist to the anaent myths keeping ewn 
the mythological names, they wanted to emphasize the connec- 
tion, they wanted their audiences to assume from the very start 
that their characten were hterary creations acquiring httle by 
httle new mdisndual personalities Ehot instead tried to follow 
the reverse process by starting from characters who w’ere sup- 
posed to belong to ordinary hfr in modem omes and making the 
audience realize that their plight was the same as that of Greek 
heroes The result is that svhiie m the frnt case w e have abstract 
Wres gradually humanized, in Eliot we have ever)’day characters 
dehunumzed.' ^ 

If by ‘dehunumzed’ Signor Mdduon means revealed as per- 
manent types, I would agree with him in substance, though I am 
not happy about the overtones of the word. But his fundamental 
distinction seems to me to be tcsealmg For the modem French 
dramatists m question — notably Cocteau, Giraudoux, Anouilh 
and 5artre— the process ends ui an image of modem man, for 
Ehot It ends m an image of permanent human nature being sub- 
sumed under the divme His cdecOcism leads towards universahty 
and the fu lfilm ent of the role of poetry m the theatre ‘What 
poetry should do in the theatre is a kind of humble shadow or 
a^ogy of the Incarnation, whereby the human is taken up mto 
the divmc’* 

"^Tiere surfree poetry is in abeyance, Ehot attempts to make 
up for It by budding upon a pococ friundation In this he is devel- 
oping a method which he disongmshed m Joyce’s Ulysses. In a 
review s\’ntten in 1923 he suggested frut 

» Giorgio Melchion. Vte Tightrope Wclkm (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1956). p 136 

* The Amu of Porac Drama’, AJam, No aoo (November, 1949), p li 
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‘la using the myth, in manipulating a continuous parallel 
between contemporaneity and antiquity, Mr. Joyce is pursinng a 
method which others must pursue after him. They will not be 
imitators, any more than the scientist who uses the discoveries 
of an Einstein in pursuing his own, independent, further investi- 
gations. It is simply a way of controlling, of ordering, of giving a 
shape and a significance to the immense panorama of futility and 
anarchy which is contemporary history. ... It is ... a step toward 
making the modem world possible for art.’^ 

Among Eliot’s investigations has been the use of myth in his 
plays in a contemporary setting as an attempt to ensure that each 
play has a poetic heart, a vision of human life more profotmd 
than naturalism can give. As Ronald Peacock remarks, 

‘what he [Ehot] attempts to do is to portray a realistic scene — 
the family in the country house, the barrister with wife, mistress, 
and family circle — through which an underlying mythical pattern 
diffuses its meanings to the surfece; so that the “real” becomes, 
without being negated or displaced, transparent, and through it 
the myth appears as the immanent meaning.’ “ 

It is an attempt which is unlikely to succeed the first time, which, 
in £ct, is likely to require many experiments in adjusting the 
ancient to the modem, and Eliot does not make his attempt any 
easier by choosing at the outset to rework the greatest extant 
example of classical drama, to adapt a design which in its pro- 
found integration has never been surpassed. 

In Agamemnon, the first play in the great trilogy of Aeschylus, 
the hero returns from the Trojan war to be murdered by his wife 
Clytemnestra and her lover Aegisthus. In Choephoroe (The Liba- 
tion Bearers), his son Orestes avenges his Other’s death by killing 
his mother. Thereafter, as murderer of his mother, he is pursued 
by the Erinyes or Furies. In the third play, Eumenides, he appeals 
to the Areopagus, the newly established court ofjusrice in Athens, 
only to find the judges equally divided. At this point, the goddess 
Pallas Athene intervenes on has behalf and offers the Furies a new 

^ ‘Ulysses, Order and Myth’, The Dial, LXXV (November, 1923), p. 483. 

“Ronald Peacock, ‘Public and Private Problems in Modem Drama’, 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (Manchester), Vol. 36 (1953-4), PP- 53 - 4 * 
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role if they will yield to persuasion and no longer stir up intcr- 
neane strife, they Will he honoured as spmts of mercy After 
some hesitation, tney accept and became the Eumemdes or kindly 
ones, figures of good will. 

In this change of Ermyes mto Eumemdes, Aeschylus dramatized 
the tremendous advance achieved when mankind gave np primi- 
tive hlood-vengeance and submitted to orderly procMure m 
courts of law, when ‘humane statute purg’d the gende weal’, as 
Shak.«peaie put it In the r«rw world of Apollo and Athene, 
patron deities of Athens, a more beneficent order had come into 
being As Aeschylus seems to see it, the change implies not merely 
an improvement inhuman soaety, a great advance m civilization, 
but a change also in divmejusttce, m deity itself Sudi a change is 
mconceivable in the Christian conception of Godhead, it is man s 
view of God which has been changed through the Christian 
revelation, changed firom a conception ofajust and wrathful God 
to one of a merciful and loving God The transformation of 
Harry's attitude to the Eumemdes impbes an ana](»ou5 change in 
his conc^Qon of God, but the change <^s not, ofcourse, extend 
beyond the conversion of an individual. There is no corresponding 
change in Orestes, foe Aeschylean dtatna operates only intec- 
nuttendy upon the psychological level 

It wvU be seen fiiom the summary of the Oresleia that the action 
of The Family Reunion corre^nds to the action of C/»oep/ieroe 
more than to any other part of die trilogy, the one big addition is 
the transformaaon of the Ennyes mto the Eumemdes from the 
third play * But even where the parallel is closest, the action is 

* Macbeth, ID jv 76 

' The only three verbal echoes I have noted are 

(a) Choephorae, ioji-2, already used a* an epigraph to Swrettep A^onistes 

Cf p aj 

(i) Choephorae, 277-80, which may be ttanslbrmed into 'the cancer / That 
eas away the self’ (p 31) Cf also p tly 

({) Eummies, 307-11, tram Genge Thomson 
O come, let us dance la a nng and dedare, 

As our purpose is Glted, 

To the tune of this temble trame 
Those laws whereby 
We detennme the fortune of mortals 

Cf The Famtly Reunion, p 97 ' 
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transformed in the light of the Christian dispensation. There is no 
actual murder, it would seem, in Harry’s case; there was certainly 
no murder in his father’s case, although there was a plan. In both 
cases, however, the sinful wish has been felt, and in the Christian 
view the intention is as evil as the deed. Moreover, in whatever 
way Harry was to blame for his wife’s death, his departure from 
Wishwood at the end of the play is certainly the direct cause of 
his mother’s death. But the important qualification here is that his 
going is for her redemption, for her eternal Hfe.^ 

Ehot has transferred much of the guilt firom Clytemnestra- 
Amy. It is Harry’s father who ^s in love with another and plans 
to murder his legal partner. Amy, although she knows of his love 
for Agatha, keeps hun. In doing this, perhaps, she may be thought 
to have killed the real man: 

‘ Seven years I kept him. 

For the sake of the future, a discontented ghost, 

In his own house (p. 117). 

Thus she too is involved in the tangle of sin. Not only does she 
use a person in this inhuman way and seek to impose her will 
upon all around her; she is also capable of willing someone else’s 
death, or so Mary beUeves (p. 49). 

This almost ledial hatred is the curse upon the House of Mon- 
chensey. It represents both less and more than the curse upon 
the House of Atreus; it no longer reveals itself as a primitive 
blood-feud, but it may well stand for the murderous impulse in 
humanity, the mark of Cain, and it certainly symbolizes the 
visitation of the sins of the Others ‘upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me’. Likewise, 


And whether in Argos or England, 

There are certain inflexible laws. 

Unalterable, in the nature of music. 

^ ^ See p. 136. It wiU be noted that Harry is pursued by the Furies for the 
murder of his wife, not his mother. It may be that Clytemnestra has been 
difected, as some characters of Euripides are dif&aaed in The Confidential 
Clerk, and that Harry’s wife is a mother-substitute, such as mother-dominated 
mm are apt to marry. "What evidence there is in the play seems, however, to 
point to a weak woman, the very opposite of Amy (see pp. 20-1 and 49). 
Ha>^ s marriage would seem to have been a gesture of defiance, a rebellion 
against his mother’s attempt to dominate him. 
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the Ennycs-Eumenides are both less and more than the Acsthylcaii 
figures, they are no longer primeval deioes, daughters of Night, 
but instead they represent the promptings of consacnce and 
are die instruments of Divme Grace — 

love and terror 

Of what waits and wants me, and will not let me &11 (p ii 5 )* 
Whereas in his previous play, Eliot portrayed the fulfilment of 
a spintual election m martyrdom, here he traces the way m which 
a nun discovers m himself such an election His Orestes figure, 
Harry, Lord Monchensey, returns to his ancestral home after an 
absence of eight yean, haunted, m the literal sense, by a fcding of 
rcsponsibihty for his svifc's death. He says he pushed her over- 
board in tnid-Atlannc (p 30), Downing’s account of his behavi- 
our seems to corroborate this (pp 40-2), and Harry’s attitude to 
Wmchell, the local sergeant of^lice, is ‘suspiaous’ (pp. 80-2) 
But the fact is that, for all his scruples of consacnce, he does not 
give himself up to the pohcc, and when he learns of his father’s 
wish to loll his mother, he seems to recognize it as relevant to 
himself and discos er m it the truth of bis own situation 
Perhaps my life has only been a dream 
Dreamt through me by the imnds of others Perhaps 
1 onl) dreamt I pushed her 

AC\TH.\ 

So I had supposed. What of it’ (p 104). 
It seems that Chatles has an inkling of the truth w hen he says 

I suspect It is simply that the wish to get nd of her 
Makes him beheve he did (p 33) 

Hivmg (ad^ to e%-adc his sense of guilt in travel, Harry has 
retutnra to the scene of his childhood, hoping to recapture 
something of childhood’s innocence * But his 

■ Wuhwood 11 iTobsUy symbolic. C£ Roy Bittenbouse, 

XT *,c ' R^on” It Oiiwua Prophecy’, CknMnJom, VoL X. 

No 3 (Summer, 1945), p 317 

1 mspeci that die very oame ^^tbsniod jj intended by ELot to stand for 
tauTew nun » Dream Home, located in a wood of wish and memory- 
turned to by man for refuge but discovered » be only an atylom for ghosts.' 
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instinct to return to the point of departure 
And start again as if nothing had happened (p. 56) 

proves to be ‘all folly’, just as Agatha, in her capacity as auxihary 
Chorus, has anticipated: 

When the loop in time comes — and it does not come for every- 
body — 

The hidden is revealed, and the spectres show themselves (p. 18). 

It is the re-encounter with his old self, ‘the boy who left’, that 
brings the horror into the open; here the spirits of guilt (the 
Eumenides) become visible for the first time. He has sensed their 
presence in many places; he has known that they were watching 
him, but he has never before seen them. Why should they have 
waited rmtil now to show themselves (p. 25) ? It is not until 
much later in the play that he discovers 

That the last apparent refuge, the safe shelter. 

That is where one meets them. That is the way of spectres . . . 
(P- 113). 

Most of the family assembled to greet him on his return have 
no glimmering of imderstanding of his problem. His mother, 
who seeks to dominate all around her, is herself dominated by a 
fear of death, in which she can find no meaning 16); this 
spiritual paralysis prevents her firom seemg that Harry s is a spirit- 
ual problem. The quartet of uncles and aunts who form a chorus 
representing obtuse humanity recoil in fear firom the unknown 
and try to ‘explain it away’ ^p. 32-3). To none of these are the 
Eumenides visible. 

^ Only two of the family are alive enough spiritually to imder- 
stand Harry’s problem and to share his experience. They are 
Mary, his chilmood companion, and Agatha, the youngest of the 
aunts, who are both helped towards understanding by their love 
of him. With Mary he gets nearest to the boy that was and the 
man that might have been, and it is then that the spirits of guilt 
become most oppressive. ‘You bring me news’, he tells her. 

Of a dooir that opens at the end of a corridor, 

Sunhght and singing; when I had felt sure 
That every corridor only led to another, 
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Or to 3 blank wall, that I kept moving 
Only so as not to stay sdll Singmg and ligkt (pp 6o-di) 
The sunlight and singing symbolize the warmth and harmony 
of the human love he might have shared with Mary The Eumen- 
ides appear in order to make it clear diat this is no longer possible 
for hm, if It ever was He remonstrates with them 


When I knew her, I was not die same person. 

I was not any person Nothmg that I did 
Has to do with me The acadent of a dreanimg moment, 
Of a dreanimg age, when I was someone else 
Thinking of sometlung else, puts me among you {p 62) 
Harry 1$ here trymg to dissociate himself from his past, which 
noiv seems unreal, and from the earher self wluch ^knew her 
^s wfe) and which seems m retrospect to have had no spintual 
oefmition fl was not any person’) He is to come to see that he 
cannot cut mimclfoff from the past or pretend that it was different 
from what it was He must accept the past and its consequences m 
the present m order to build a future, for, as Agatha secs, 
the ^uture can only be built 
Upon the real past (p 17) 

Only when the past is accepted is there hope of redeeming it by 
future action.* Thinking to help him, Mary pretends that the 
Eum^des arc not there,* but this is not the way to help him, as 
Agatha, with her greater insight, is to perceive At this stage 
Harry is soil trjing to iight diem, and in his anger and frustration, 
he turns on her It is only when he learns &om Agatha the sad 
history of^ parents and achieves a state of spintual communion 
with CCT that he is enabled to accept die Eumemdes as mamfesta- 
tions of Divine Love rather than Divine Wrath.* 

*CC jgj 

•nl?®'' thit the Im seen teause itc sayj to Agatha later on 

at- ' t ” ■ ‘ ^ (S 

,* ,7 ^ Mama Srowne quoted by Matthiessen (pp l67-*}» 

EL« Wif oot^ thu «pe« of the pla>. development 

acase wth AUry u meant to bring out. ai 1 am aware it fails to, the 
confl^umde him beroeen . tepolncn for Mary as a woman, and tbc attrac- 
F«t of him that St left, feili toward her personally/^ 
Aefritt-me Thssu dw fim time aace his mamage (“there was no eestasy") 
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From the moment of his arrival he knows that his sense of guilt 

goes a good deal deeper 
Than what people call their conscience. 

... It is not my conscience. 

Not my mind, that is diseased, but the world 
I have to live in (p. 31)- 

And later that day, looking back on the experience of the 
noon, he reali2es that in the course of the years that he has had 
to hve since he 'came home, a few hours ago, to Wishwood 
(p. 91), he has gained a truer perspective. As he tells his xmcles and 
aunts; 

You go on trying to think of each thing separately, 
Making thing s important, so that everything 
May be unimportant, a shght deviation 
From some imaginary course that life ought to take. 

That you call normal. "What you call the normal 
Is merely the unreal and the unimportant. 

I was like that in a way, so long as I could think 
Even of my own life as an isolated ruin, 

A casual bit of waste in an orderly universe. 

But it begins to seem just part of some huge disaster. 

Some monstrous misteke and aberration 

Of all men, of the world, which I cannot put in order 

that he has beea attracted towards any woman. The attraction gliimnen for 
a moment in his mind, half-consdously as a posable “way of escape”, and the 
Furies (for the Furies are divine instruments, not simple hell-hounds) come in 
ie nick of time to warn him away &om this evanon — though at that moment 
he misunderstands their function. Now, this attraction towards Mary has stirred 
him up, but, owing to his mental state, is incapable of developing; therefore 
he finds refiigc in an ambiguous relation — the attraction half of a son, half of 
a lover, to Agatha, who reciprocates in somewhat the same way. And this 
gives Ae cue for the second appearance of the Furies, more patently in their 
role of divine messengers, to let him know clearly that the only way out is 
purgation and holiness. They become exactly “hounds of heaven”. And 
^^ma understands this clearly, though Harry only understands it yet in 

P- 91* Cf. ^Eliots introduction to Nightwood by Djuna Barnes (Faber and 
^537); The miseries that people suffer through their particular ahnor- 
® 2 lmes of temperament are visible on the surface; the deeper design is that of 
the human misery and bondage which is umversal.’ Cf. also The Cocktail Party, 
p. 117. 
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This ‘monstrous nustal.e and abcnatioii / Of all men’ is, of 
course, the Fall of Man, and its result is Ongmal Sin, the guilti- 
ness that we all share as members of a humamty which has &llea 
away from God, the guiltiness that we inherit as part of our 
birttoght It IS mdeed somethmg whudi he cannot ‘put m order , 
but he can share in the sufferings of Chnst,^ by whii the Atone- 
ment and the re-ordenng are efiected for all men 
■Withm the world of the play, this umversal sm is symbolized by 
the curse upon the Monchenscy frmily, correspondmg to the 
curse upon the house of Attcus in the Oresteia * The coldness of 
"Wishwood — ‘Wishwoodwasalwaysacoldplacc, Amy* (p il) — 
has Its counteroart m the lack of warmth m the human hearts 
there, the loveiessncss * Agatha remembers 

A summer day of unusual beat 
For this cold country* 

when she and Harry’s father fell in love, the outcome of which 
was his desire to kill Amy When she tells Harry thus, he per- 
ceives the sense in which, in his own case, the sms of the frmers 
are visited upon the children He recognizes, moreo\et, that he 
shares the sin ofhis father in a paracular way, for they have had an 
exactly similar sinful wish — to nd themselves of their wves by 
murder— a wish that by Chnsnan standards is as evil as the deed 
Itself Agatha thus helps him to put his own sense ofsm mto per- 
spective 


It is possible that you have not known what sm 
You shall expiate, or whose, or why It is certam 


* fo the w ordi of Simt Piul, ‘complete what ij m Chnit’s afflictions 

for ^ sate ofhiihody. that u. the Chuidi’ (Colt^ians, i 24,R.V) 

L , began wTdi the murder ofhis brother’s 
^ upon the house ofMonchensev began with the 
to kill while she was carrying Harry. Grover Smith tells us that 
TTie ca^ drafts of the play take the curse back to a mad great-uncle Harry, a 
u^cHi)esto (T S EU’sPsffry WPW 1956, p 
pp 46, IQ2, and Harry’s statement diat 
F^nily afiktion 

^asakmdoffomialobLgation^ to6) 
p lo^-CCHinyseseofthesamcexpresaonoap 77 This was, « would 
seem, the ^y on which Agatha ’only looked through the little door . . 
(p 107) Cl pp 102-3 
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That the knowledge of it must precede the expiation. 

It is possible that sin may strain and struggle 
" In its dark instinctive birth, to come to consciousness 
And so find expurgation. It is possible 
You are the consciousness of your tmhappy femily, 

Its bird sent flying through the purgatori^ flame. 

Indeed it is possible. You may learn hereafter, 

Moving alone through flames of ice, chosen 
To resolve the enchmtment under which we sufier 

(pp. 104-5). 

Until now Agatha has carried the burden of guilt on behalf of 
the family because she alone has understood that guilt. Now it 
passes to Harry, her spiritual child, who has grown to a spiritual 
stature which allows him to assume the burden and to do some- 
thing about it.^ 

In this moment of spiritual communion, they share the peace of 
the ‘rose-garden’ (pp. 107-8). In the scene with Mary, H^ry has 
had a sense of the ‘simhght and singing’ beyond ‘a door that opens 
at the end of a corridor’ (p. 60), and, years before with his femer, 
Agatha has had a glimpse of the garden (p. 107). But now they 
both find themselves inside it. John Middleton Murry’s comment 
on this passage is finely perceptive: 

‘Agatha, with Harry’s father, “only looked through the httle 
door When the sun was shming on the rose-garden’’. But when 
she has told her secret to Harry she “walks through the Htde door’’ 
and he “runs to meet her in the rose-garden”. It is not pressing the 
poet’s symbolism too hard to interpret passing through the httle 
door as the attainment of love beyond desire, and looking through 
it as the vision of such love when it comes to one entangled in 
desire. Agatha’s love for Harry and Harry’s response to it are an 
instantaneous and eternal passing through the httle door.’ " 

The ‘tiny voices’ which Agatha heard in the distance when she 
‘only looked through the httle door’ suggest the possible exten- 
sion of love through children, and now that possibility is realiaed 

^ The sinful wish for someone’s death is characteristic of the Atnily. Amy 
seems to have felt it, too (p. 49), and Charles (p. 35). 

" Unprofessional Essays (Cape, 1956), p. 168. 
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m the spinr For Aratlu wei Hany as the child who might have 
been hers, who « ”m some way’ hen,* and m ths moment he 
knows, for the first omc, the happiness ofa mother’s undemanding 

But the moment signifies more than the spintual fulfilment of 
human love The moment m the 'rose-garden* — a central s^Tnool 
m Ehot’s work’ — seems to represent tlw moment of lUuminanon 
which human love can gtvc— the glimpse of the deewt reality, 
the refieshment of the spirit, which can come m the way of 
ordinary hying It is the worldly counterpart of the mj^tical 
illumination vduch IS sought through abnegauon of ordinary li& 
— the way of ascetic contemplation and the aspiraQon to the peace 
at ‘the still point of the turning world’ — and though it is a less 
direct apprehension of the ultimate reality than the mysneal 
identification with the divine, it too leads towards the fixation of 
love m beatitude It is, m fact, the omenenee of Dante, for whom 
the process of salvaaon began in the moment sn which he saw 
Beatrice 

But this IS not to be Harry’s padi of redemption More depends 
upon his choice than his penonal salx'aQon So, once again, the 
Eumciudes appear to temmd him fiiat he must not rest content m 
human love, and now, with his newly achieved spintual matunty 
he IS able to sec them as they really are and to sec what they re- 
quire of him 

This tune, you are real, fius time, you arc outside me. 

And lusr endurable I know that you are ready, 

Ready to leave Wishwood, and 1 am going xvith j ou (p 109) 

This rccogmtion of the rcahty of the Eumcnides and of their 
objective existence symbolizes, presumably, the clarification that 
comes from knowing that the guilt is not just his but that of the 
whole family They arc ‘just endurable’ now because they have 
acqiured a meaning which defines the demands they are making 

’Seepp 104 and no 

*Cf Fpur Owma. pp 7^*. 10, and We Cw/jtnrw/ C/ert. pp si-4- 
fuller disoisaon of the symbol, tee Laaitd Unger ui the bibhography for this 
play, and Robert D Wagner, The Meaning of T S Eliot’s Rose-Garden*. 
PMLA, LXOC (ipS4), pp Z2-J3, and Eouis L. Manx in Unger's Cnfijur, 
PP 447-54 
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on him. Previously they have seemed neither inside nor outside: 
Were they simply outside, 

I might escape somewhere, perhaps. Were they simply mside 
I could cheat them perhaps with the aid of Dr. Warburton — 
Or any other doctor, . . . 

But this is too real for your words to alter (p. 93). 

He can only alter the condition for himself, by recognizing the 
objective reahty of the Eumenides and by facing up to what they 
require of him, instead of trying to escape. 

In trying to evade the spirits of guilt, he has been trying to deny 
the demands made upon him by ^e unknown reaHty which they 
represent. But because this unknown reality is the final reality, 
there can be no personal reahty which is not grounded in it, 
which does not spring from an acceptance of it. In accepting it, 
therefore, Harry finds personal integration. 

One of the flaws in the play is that the early stages of Harry’s 
spiritual development are left vague. They can be filled in, how- 
ever, firorn the story of Sweeney’s murderer-friend, who 

didn’t know if he was ahve 
and the girl was dead 
He didn’t know if the girl was ahve 

and he was dead. . . . ^ 

This explains the origin of Harry’s nightmarish suspension 
between two reahties, natural and supernatural. In the scene in 
which Warburton chats with the fimily, we get a glimpse of the 
first stage of Harry’s painful adjustment to the deeper reahty: 

It is really harder to beheve in murder 
Than to beheve in cancer. Cancer is here: 

The lump, the dull pain, the occasional sickness: 
Murder a reversal of sleep and waking. 

Murder was there. Your ordinary murderer 
Regards himself as an innocent victim. 

To himself he is still what he used to be 
Or what he would be. He caimot reahze 
That everything is irrevocable, 

The past unredeemable (p. 67). 

^ Collected Poems, p. 131. 
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Clearly, it is the recognition of the murderom impulse within 
himself which has been the ongin of Harry’s spintual av^c^g 
If It steins strange that a man’s path to salvatioa should be^ 
m an evil deed or evil impulse, Uic cxplanauon is suggested by 
Ehot 

‘So far as tve arc human, what tic do must be either ^nl or 
good, so 6t as we do evil or good, we arc human; and it is better, 
in a patadoiacal way, to do evil than to do nothing at least, tv c 
exist 

In the scene m tvhich Wmchcll comes to tell him about John^s 
acadent, Harry’s behaviour illustrates the dilemma of Sweeney s 
fnend, only it’s a policeman whose existence he doubts, instead 
of a milkman ot rent-collector (pp 8o-i) , 

So far as we can piece it tog^cr, then, thu has been Harry s 
stor> Shocked by ms wife’s cCsidi into an awareness of the un- 
reality of the natural world and doubang the reabry of the super- 
natural world, he has lived a tughtmate existenee, not knowing 
dream from reality or reabty from dream 
What I see 

May be one dream or another, if there is nothmg else 
The roost real is what I feat ^p 55-6) 

It is the acc«tance of the reality of what he fears that makes it 

possible for nun to find a true perspective 

The thmgs I thought were real are shadows, and the real 

Are what I thought were pnvatc shadows O that awful pnvacy 

Of the insane mmd* Now I can bvc m public.* 

Now his expenence of the past year takes on a pattern and a 
meamng for him 

Now I know that all my life has been a flight 
And phantoms fed upon me while I fled (p 113) 

Having turned and faced them, however, he has found the 


* SelecuJ £iiays, p 439 

*pp Ktf-7 iji^Orejlna Orestes ij actually stricken by madresSj^d Ivy, 
aC least, thinks uiat Hatty is mad (p 33) Hatty himself, hoWeVer, knows that 
his malady is more than ps)chdogiaI (p 93) ^ c,, v',', ’ 
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creatures of terror transformed into ‘bright angels’ whom he must 
follow (p. 115); 

And now I know 

That my business is not to run away, but to pursue, 

Not to avoid being found, but to seek 113}. 

His search will lead him to safety and away from Wishwood 
(pp. 113-14). Agatha explains as fully as can be explained: 

Here the danger, here the death, here, not elsewhere; 

Elsewhere no doubt is agony, renunciation, 

But birth and Hfe. Harry has crossed the frontier 

Beyond which safety and danger have a different meaning. 

And he cannot remm. That is his privilege.^ 

So he will go where the agents of the divine purpose lead, and 
to Amy’s question ‘Where are you going?’ there can be no precise 
answer: - 

Where does one go from a world of insanity? 

Somewhere on the other side of despair. 

To the worship in the desert, the thnrst and deprivation, 

A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

^ pp. 120-1. Grover Smith (p. 211) points out the resemblance of Agatha’s 
words to a passage in ‘Eeldrop and Appleplex’ quoted on p. 35 above. 

~ Of course, this hasn’t stopped people &om asking the question. Richard 
Findlater in his biography of Michael Redgrave, Actor (Heinemann, 195 6), pp. 
49-50. tells how, ‘having worked for many days' in the initial production of 
the play ‘trying to translate Eliot’s intention into acting terms’, Redgrave 
finally said to the author in rehearsal: 

‘ “I’m awfully sorry to be so stupid, but would you mind telling me wliat 
does happen to this young man at the end of the play?’’ 

‘ “Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Eliot agreeably. “I thmk he and the chauSeur go 
off and get jobs in the East End.” 

‘ “It’s a pity,” suggested Redgrave diffidently, “that we couldn’t have a 
line to suggest something of the sort.” 

^ ‘Eliot was surprised. “Do you really need one?” 

Plucking up courage, Redgrave explained his predicament, the poet said 
he would think it over, and arrived at rehearsals the following day with some 
twenty-five additional lines — exactly as required. (The play, however, had 
already been published, and these lines have never been added to any subsequent 
edition.)’ 
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The heat of the sun and the icy vigil. 

A care over hves of humble people.* 

He only knows that the kind of nonnal life his modict has 
planned fot him is impossiUe. He toms over his rights as ddest 
son to John* 

What would destroy me will be life for John, 

1 am tesponohle for him. Why I have this dccoon 
I do not understand. It must luve been preparing always, 

And I see It was what I always wanted (p 115) 

He has accepted his election and he goes off to (ul£l his part 
m the Divine Providence, one aspect of which, and the only 
aspea he yet knows, u expiaoon of the sin of his family: 

‘Conceived and bioughl fonh m 
the sms of his parents, at once theu 
for he has been himself mcapable 
hopelessness", and his wife’s wietd 
his parents’ and his own, the sm of failute in loving He has to 
learn to love He muse go away mto sohtude and silence, like the 
scapegoat, laden with sm, driven out into the wilderness, so that 
y ears later, or months — e do not know how long 11 may he— he 
may find what ways of love arc possible for him. What is impos- 
sible IS that he should temain at Wishwood, where his mother 
does not want w hat he can give, and where Mary, who docs not 
share his burden of knowledge, can be hurt by his presence and 
the gulf between them. He 15 sustained by die discovery that he 
IS loved. There are not cy es spymg ami watching to find him out, 
there is a "smgle eye above the desert”.’ * 

It IS the Chnstiaa pattern of Atonement and mvoKes the for- 
sa kin g of fimily and all earthly attachments • His going means 

* pp 114-15 C{. The CodtailPtny.fip ia4-5 

* Helen Gardner, TheAnefT S E7k<(io49),p 154. 

* C£ St. Matthew, x 35-8 

For I am come to set a man at varunce agamst his lather, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daiTghtrt ui law ^amst her mother m law And 
a man’s foes shall be they of lu own housdiold. He that lovedi lather or 
mother more than me is not woicljj of me ,nd he diat loveth son or dan^ter 
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the death of his mother, as he must know,^ but his going is for 
her no less than the others. As Agatha says at the end of the play, 
in completing the ritual of blowing out the candles on Amy’s 
birthday cake: 

This way the pilgrimage 
Of expiation. . . 

So the knot be unknotted . . . 

And the curse be ended . . . 

By those who depart 

In several directions 

For their own redemption 

And that of the departed (p. 136). 

With the death of Amy the pattern of the Orestes story is com- 
pleted, but it has been transformed in the light of the Christian 
revelation. 

The play is built around Harry’s discovery of spiritual election. 
The significance of the other characters depends upon their 
relationship to this central experience. They arrange themselves 
almost schematically in degrees of spiritual perception. 

On the one hand there are those who are spiritually alive and 
see the Eumenides. Agatha has known one way of illumination 
in her love for Harry’s father and has glimpsed the possibility 
of another; 

There are hours when there seems to be no past or future, 

Only a present moment of pointed Hght 

When you want to bum. When you stretch out your hand 

To the flames. They only come once. 

Thank God, that kind. Perhaps there is another kind, 

I believe, across a whole Thibet of broken stones 
That lie, fang up, a lifetime’s march. I have believed this (pp. 
102-3). 

more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me,’ 

and the words of St. John of the Cross used as an epigraph to Sweeitey A£oiiistes: 
‘Hence the soul cannot be possessed of the divine union, until it has divested 
itself of the love of created beings’ (The Ascent of Mount Camel, Bk. I, ch. iv). 
^ Doctor Warburton having told liim: 

A sudden shock 

Might send her ofif at any moment (p. 78). 
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This insight makes it possihlc for her to become his spmtual 
mentor, as weU as an laterprctet of die action for the audience. 
As Violet comments on one occasion, underlining the significance 
of what Agatha has just said ‘Acadia's remarks are mvanably 
pomted’ 92) In Bet, Agadia acts as an aiDohary Chorus'.^ 
Because the function of the mam Chorus is to represent obtuse 
humanity, someone is necessary to interpret the action more 
jwopDvdy, and Agatha u best suited to do diat 
Mary, too, intuiusely understands Harry and his problem, 
though less fully than Agatha She and he shared their few happy 
moments of childhood, and she, it seems, has lo\'ed him, for all 
her disindmation to be ruled by Amy’s desire for their marriage 
(p 49) 'When Harry finds his direcoon, he unwittingly helps her 
tofindhcrs{pp 121-2) IcisfittmglysheandAgatha,thc ‘watchers 
and waiters’ fo jo), who perform the final ntual 
Agatha and Mary have an mtellectual background.* As if 
to leound us that it is not a matter of mtellectual but of spmtual 
awareness, the unintellectual Downing, Harry’s servant and 
chauffeur, also sees ‘them ghosts’— and sees them before Harry 
himself He u one of the pure in heart who, like Eggerson, die 
old confidential clerk, sees a bit more and a bit further than any 
of the others 

And I have a kind of fedmg that his Lordship won’t need me 
Very long now I can’t give you any reasons 
But to show you what I mean, diough you’d hardly credit it, 
I’ve always said, whatever happened to his Lordship 
Was just a fcmd of preparatioti for somethmg else ^ 129) 
Over against these three characters, there stand the spmtually 
dead, who cannot see the Eumcrades Stung hy their insensitivity, 
Harry cnes out 

You are all people 

To whom nothing has happened, at most a continual tmpict 
Of external events Yon luve gone through life m sleep, 
Never woken to the nightmare (p 28) 

* Rndhtw, p 140 

*Agit!iauthepnnap}lofawaiiiaisGQnc^ (p 100) Maiy has betn one 
of Let jtuiJaits, one wLotn she cmutdaeil a sumtle candidate for a fellowsJup 
(P ♦«) 
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They are all dominated by sterile fear. 

Amy dreads the passing of time and, above all, the stopping 
of rime which is death; 

O Sun, that was once so warm, O Light that was taken for granted 
When I was young and strong, and sun and light unsought for 
And the night unfeared and the day expected 
And clocks could be trusted, tomorrow assured 
And rime would not stop in the dark! 

Put on the lights.^ 

In this movement from the conventionalized expression of in- 
timate fear to the naturalistic command, the root impxilse of her 
being is revealed to us. Her imagination is keenly aHve to the 
terror of death, but it remains a sterile terror which she tries 
to suppress: 

I do not want the clock to stop in the dark. 

If you want to know why I never leave Wishwood 
That is the reason. I keep Wishwood alive 
To keep the femily alive, to keep them together, 

To keep me alive, and I live to keep them. 

You none of you understand how old you are 
And death will come to you as a mild surprise, 

A momentary shudder in a vacant room. 

Only Agatha seems to discover some meaning in death 
Which I cannot find (pp. 15-16). 

So she tries to arrest change^ and to perpetuate the Wishwood 
she has ‘supported’ and which has ‘supported her’.** This is her 
defence against rime. But when Harry refuses to accept the role 
she wishes to impose on him and Mary too breaks away firom 
her domination, she glimpses the puniness of that defence: 

So you will all leave me! 

An old woman alone in a damned house . . . (p. 132). 

^ p. II. C£ Four Quartets, p. 26. 

" Sec p. 31 (‘Please behave only / As if nothing had happened in the last 
eight years’), pp. 26-7, 51-2. Her attempt to impose roles on others is part of 
her attempt to stop people and things &om changing. Cf. pp.'53, 106. 

® p. 102. Cf. p. 117. 
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And she dies -with 'a momentary shudder m a vacant room , 


crying 

The dock has stopped m the dark' (p 131 ) 

But there has been the suggestion that she was capable of learning 
from expcnencc 

At my age, I only just begm to apprdiend the truth 
About things too late to mend and that is to be old. 
Nevertheless, I am glad if I can aime to know them 
I alwaj's wanted too much for my children. 

More than hfe can give And now I am punished for it ^ 

Amy does not understand Harry’s problem, though one has the 
impression that she could partly undentand if she would. Her 
explanation to the others mat he *t$ going away— to become a 
missionary’ * sounds very much hke a sneer at something she is 
a&aid of 

The quartet of undes and aunts who compose the Chorus seem, 
with one paicial exception, to be unable to understand what is 
happening, Charles alone has a glimmering of its significance 

It’s very odd. 

But I am beginning to feel, just be ginnin g to feel 

That there 1 $ something I ceiiW understand if I were told it * 
But most of the time he is, hke the others, a representative of 
obtuse humanity Thc^' are stock English Cjmes, shghtly cari- 
catured From time to time they draw tosemer, as if to find 
safety in numbers, and voice their fear of the unknown As 
Matthiessen points out, *11167 unlike the usual Greek chorus 
m that their role is not to lOuminate the action, but to express 


* PP C£ ELot’s commeat on die Vita Nuovt 

‘There u . a practical aaise of realms behind it, which is anaronunne 
cot to expect mote from Ufe than n can give or mote from human beings than 
d'ey on give, to look to ieaik for what Lfr cannot give' {SrUcUd Essays, 
P 275) 

Amy s trouble u that she cannot look to di-aA m vray, whereas, as she 
points out, Agatha can (p 16) 

*p IS4- Harry’s reply IS on B nj 

* PP 127-8 C£ PP 31 and 35, vhich suggest that he has almost been 
awakened from hii ^inraal torpor by a sinful wish. 
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their baffled inabibty to understand wbat is happening.’ ^ Because, 
however, they express small, everyday fears, which members of 
the audience will recognize as akin to their own experience, they 
form a link between the audience and the action. The difficulty 
of the play for most audiences stems feom the feet that Harry’s 
experience is exceptional and remote. At a level of apprehension 
nearer that of the average member of an audience, the Chorus 
express the fear of spiritual reality which Harry comes to accept. 
By implication, therefore, they help to interpret the action, even 
though they do not understand it. 

In Priesdey’s I Have Been Here Before, Dr. Gorder suggests that 

‘What seems to happen continually just outside the edge of 
our attention — the litde fears and fencies, as you call them — may 
be aU-important because they belong to a profounder reality, 
like the vague sounds of the city outside that we hear sometimes 
inside a theatre.’ “ 

It is these ‘Utde fears and fencies’ to which the Chorus give 
expression. In the first chorus (pp. 22-3), just before Hirry 
enters, they voice their unease at being assembled ‘at Amy’s 
command, to play an unread part in some monstrous ferce’, theic 
fear of being ‘rifflculous in some nightmare pantomime’ (p. 23). 
When Harry has told them that he pushed his wife overboard and 
Downing has seemed to corroborate this, they are assailed by fear 
of a public scandal and terror of the ugly reality that may be 
revealed, which they would prefer to ignore: it isn’t nice to have 
a murderer in the femily, but it’s worse still to realize that the 
unknown has irrupted into the family circle and that you no 
longer recognize your nephew. For the Chorus, 

any explanation will satisfy; 

We only ask to be reassured 

About the noises in the cellar 

And the window that should not have been open. 

^ Op. dt„ p. 166. , 

“ The Plays of J. B. Priestley (William Heinemann, London, 1948), Vol. I, 
p. 220. Cf. Hanry’s apprehension of the Furies ‘Always flickering at the comer 
of my eye’ (p. 57), and Eliot’s reference in Pije/ry and Drama, p. 34 (On Poetry 
and Poets, p. 86) to the ‘fringe’ of feeling, ‘which we can ofey detect, so to 
speak, out of the comer of the eye and can never completely focus". 
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Why do we all behave as if die door nught suddenly open, the 
curtains be drawn, 

The iTtaVe some dreadhil disdostite, the roof disappear, 
And we should cease to be sure of what is real or unreal’ 

Hold tight, hold tight, we must insist that the world is what we 
have altvays u^en it to be (pp 44-s) 

They dread being drawn into something different &om ordinar) 
rcahty They are a&aid because thar comfortable conception of 
time as an orderly succession is threatened and their complacent 
picture of family history as a senes of innocent snapshots im- 
perilled 

And the wmgs of the future darken the past, the beak and claws 
have desecrated 
Hutory Sbamed 

The first cry in the bedroom, the noise m the nursery, mutilated 

The family album, tendered ludicrous 

The tenants’ dinner, the &mily picnic on the moors {p 69) 

They are ars'ace of the possibility of a curse on the house. 

In an old house there 1$ always listening, and more is heard than 
u spoken 

And what is spoken remains m the room, waiting for the future 
to hear it. 

And whatever happens began m the past, and presses hard on the 
fiiturc 

The agony m the curtained bedroom, whether of birth or of 
dying, 

Gathers in to mdf all the voices of the past, and projects them 
into the future (p 96) 

But they evade the implications. They conclude that ‘There is 
nothmg at aU to be done about u’ (p 97) and mm their attention 
to the weati« and the 'mtemational catastrophes’, the distant 
about which they COT wt do anydimg They recoil from what 
they do not understand, from die great unanswered questions 
about ultunatc reahty, and take refuge m the pseudo-tcahties of 
social conyenuon. 'we must a%ist oundves to the moment we 
must do the right thing’ {p. 134) 
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They are like those ‘philosophical persons’ described by the 
wise old Lafeu in Shakespeare’s play, who 

‘make modem and femiliar things supernatural and causeless. 
Hence it is that we make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves 
into seeming knowledge when we should submit ourselves to 
an unknown fear.’ ^ 

For, as Solomon tells ns, ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge.' - Perhaps the best final co mm ent is the observation 
of Agatha, which almost forms an introduction to the first 
chorus; 

Thus with most careful devotion 
Thus with precise attention 
To detail, interfering preparation 
Of that which is already prepared 
Men tighten the knot of confusion 
Into perfect misunderstanding. 

Reflecting a pocket-torch of observation 

Upon each other’s opacity 

Neglecting all the admonitions 

From the world around the comer ^p. 31-2). 

This schematism or patterning of the characters makes for 
clarity, but has dangers which Eliot does not entirely avoid. It 
will be recalled that Eliot experimented with this kind of structure 
in Siveeney Agonistes, where, he says, his intention was ‘to have 
one character whose sensibility and intelligence should be on the 
plane of the most sensitive and inteUigent members of the 
audience’ and to set him over against ‘the other personages in the 
play . . . who were to be material, Hteral-minded and visionless’.® 
Since the fragments do Htde more than illustrate a state of being, 

^ Well that Ends Well, n. iii. 1-6. Cf. The Rock, p. 65: 

I’m a&aid you’ve got that disease they call the modem mind.'Which is as 
much as to say, you’ll take no end of trouble to explain away what any man 
in ’is senses would just believe and take for granted.’ 

® Proverbs i. 7. Eliot would supplement this with the Christian mess^c of 
love and mercy: ‘We need to recover the sense of religious fear, so that it may 
be overcome by religious hope’ [The Idea of a Christian Society, p. 62). 

® The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (1933), p. 153. 
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die weakness of this theory does not appear But m a full-length 
play, where development is necessary, the fact that the central 
character exists in a world of his own, quite distmct firom the 
world of most of the others in die play, is apt to hamper dramatic 
movement. Of course, the &ct diat the visionlcss characters remain 
staaonary emphasizes the devdopment of the central character. 
But die cict that he cannot commumcate with them tends to lead 
to baffled inaction. £hot solves this problem by having mtet- 
mediary characters to whom Harry can talk cffectivSy and 
who can help him to understand his predicament and thus to 
devdop 

There is another danger, however, which Ehol docs not, and 
perhaps does not want to, avoid If the Chorus is meant to re- 
present somethmg like the ordinary letel of msight — or rather 
lack of msight— and to be the means by whiai the average 
mnnbcr of an audience is enabled to penetrate to die deeper 
level at which the essential action proceeds, then one must 
conclude that the gap between the two le\eh is too wde Of 
course, no one wiU identify himself entirely wth the slighdy 
cancatuied uncles and aunts, but even if one starts ahead of them 
the temtory soon becomes too strange for most people. To some 
extent, Mary and Agatha act as guid^ for us as for Harry himself, 
but there is no cleat line of advance and the sign-posts are few 
and &r beti%cen Only the rare person who has already made 
some exploration of the temtory will find the play an mldhgiblc 
expencnce For this reason. The Family KciiRTm is not likely to 
^pcal to an average audience And if Ehot intended it merely 
for special audiences, there would be an end of the matter. There 
are mdicanons, however, that he tried to cater for an audience 
comprehending ^•a^ous Icvds 

He attempts, up to a point, to impose the pattern of an ordinary 
thriller’ The undcs and aunts question Dowiung about the 
orcurnstances of the death offtrry s wnfe Q>p 38-43) and bring 
“^“burton and get him to sound Harry (pp. 34-5, 73-80) 
When Windidl pays his visit, he bdia%’c$ most strangdy (pp 

* ^ ^ot*«)minaitotnIiepeTJisteaceof 4 e popular appeal of the thnilef 
mroegn dw ago EBay*, p 81), quoted m note 1, p 37 above. We 

haw already the tlight exeloitatno if this appeal in Suvrrsey Asonutes 

and la the apologu of the Fourth m M/rSa m th Cahtid. 

Ito 
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80-82). But soon afterwards we get to the heart of the matter, 
and the thriller-like interest is abrupdy dismissed: 

What we have written is not a story of detection. 

Of crime and punishment, but of sin and expiation (p. 104). 

If, as seems not unlikely, Eliot was trying to provide something 
to suit each stratum of a normal audience,^ was trying, like his 
burglar-poet, to provide ‘a nice bit of meat for the house-dog’ 
then we can only say that his application of the principle is tantaliz- 
ing. There is not quite enough sustenance here for me superficial 
observer; he is left ‘promise-crammed’ and very much aware of 
the presence of matter not suited to his palate or his digestion. 
To vary the metaphor, the weak swimmer suddenly finds that 
his air-belt has been deflated and he is quite out of his depth. 

Ehot was at this time and for some time afterwards quite pre- 
pared to leave his audience feeling disturbed. In an interview 
given in 1949 he said: ‘I should not like anyone seeing a play of 
mine to feel completely comfortable.’ ® But there is an important 
difference between feeling uncomfortable or disturbed and 
feeling dissatisfied or cheated. An ordinary member of the 
audience at a production of The Family Reunion has some right 
to protest that he has been led up the garden path. 

Thus the play demonstrates the need for some continuity 
between levels of appeal in a play, at least in a play in which it is 
part of the author’s intention to lead his audience to a deeper 
understanding of the significance of human behaviour. This 
intention is defeated if the gap between levels of meaning is too 
great. Even if each level of meaning is satisfictory entertainment 
and complete in itself, there is litde point in labouring to evolve 
such a compendious form. The different strata in the audience 
may just as well go to different theatres, as they nowadays tend 

^ See the passage from The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, p. 153, 
quoted above, pp. 83-4. 

“Ibid,, p. 151. Cf. ‘Five Points on Dramatic Writing’ (A Letter to Ezra 
Pound), Townsman, Vol. 1 , No. 3 (July, 1938), p. 10; 

IB you can keep the bloody audience’s attention engaged, then you can 
perform any monkey tricks you like when they ain’t looking, and it’s what 
you do behind the audience’s back so to speak that makes your play immortai, 
for a while.' 

^ World Review, November, 1949, p. 21. 
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to do anyway The whole point is to lead the more supcific^ 
ohscrvers to the deeper unirstanding v. c spoke of This wo 
5ffT n to be the mam reason for Ehot's attempt to mt^ratc the 

difiercnt fcvek of meaning m his later plays 

There are, m fact, two Ie\ds ofineamng which 
tobemg saosfaaonly integrated m the total pattern of TneF<wn«/ 
Reunion than does the supcnmposition of detective-story 
we ha-ve been exanunmg These are what might be^ed the 
psychological and anthropological implicaoons of the action. 
Downing su^ests that Harry ‘Sufiered from what tbw call a 

kindofrepresaon’ (p 4o)andihcplayjs full of'hmtsarid guesses 

about the psychology of Harry’s condioon which will frsonate 
those who place great store by psvcho-analysts ^ Harry himscU 
sees quite clearly that psychologicil medicine would be oi no 

use to ham (p 93) But thclnmtationsof psycbo-analysts ^cnot 

insisted on, as they are in The Cctkiml Party, where it proves me 
tnam symbolism The anthropological interest, on the 
hand, is a kind of survival from one of Eliot’s eather 
tioas, It IS less evident here than m Murder in the Caihedrat 
coldness of Wisbwood and its significance have already b^ 
cotnincnted upon The acnon oithc play takes place m 
March. Amy « voicing for the demency of summer. But the 
painful rebirth of spring must come first and, as Mary $ays» 


The spring is very late m this northern country, 

Late and uncertain * 

With the return of Harry and his acceptance of the saenfiad 


See, for example, pp ji-j, ya-j, 100 Eliot refuses, however, W 
ine psychological intemi beyoesd « cmam point. In this he may have been 
n^g»g^ Eugow O'NeiB* adaptation of the Orerffw, Mfumms 
Eieara, wiA 10 gloomy EieudiaimnL Bitt, in any ease, for him psyeboiogy 
can go czay a ihon wiy towarda explauusg the human predicament. 

^her. TV Swnfem Review, VI P 

tUnger t Cnsique, p 437) 

“hyaonth gul- or U Mui ehe protme. in the plar *e 
of key scenes and pcrscmaeiw-ai ondcrimed by Hiot himself when 
lud her enter TO the IcodoB stage actaally carrying hyacmdis’ 

As a counterpart to the ‘hvacn^r of TV IvIste UnJ. IL 3J-4I. 

mmeone with ^hmdHawy might share the espenence of *= 
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burden on behalf of his family, the spiritual renewal can take 
place: 

the season of birth 
Is the season of sacrifice 
For the tree and the beast, and the fish 
Thrashing itself upstream: 

And what of the terrified spirit 
Compelled to be reborn . . . ?^ 

But Harry’s experience is not only seen as parallel to the processes 
of Nature. It is also seen as an epitome of the experience of the 
human race: 


the past experience revived in the meaning 
Is not the experience of one hfe only 
But of many generations — ^not forgetting 
Something that is probably quite ineffable: 

The backward look behind the assurance 
Of recorded history, the backward half-look 
Over the shoulder, towards the primitive terror." 

The preservation of the Eumenides in their Aeschylean form 
serves as a reminder of this ‘primitive terror’. The Oresteia 
dramatized the controlling of the terror by civilized law and the 
new conception of deity. Eliot reminds us that it is stiU present 
in Man beneath the veneer of civilization, that it is part of his 
heritage. Man cannot deny it, for he must build the futiure upon 
‘the real past.’ And when he accepts it, he discovers its purpose 
in the divine economy. The play is thus seen as a portrait of perma- 
nent hiunan nature in its modem predicament. 

^ p. 6o. The parallel berween the painfulness of spiritual rebirth and the pain 
of seasonal renewal is also suggested in the opening lines of The Waste Land 
{Collected Poems, p. 6r). 

“Pour Quartets, p^. 28-g. The ‘backward look’ is an experience vividly 
portrayed in Conrad s Heart of Darkness, where the primeval darkness is found 
to be preserved not only in the heart of the Dark Continent but also in the 
heart of civilized man. Eliot thought so highly of Conrad’s story that he wanted 
to use a quotation from it as epigraph to The Waste Land but was dissuaded 
by Ezra Pound, and did use a quotation from it as epigraph to The Hollom Men. 
On his indebtedness to Conrad, sec Leonard Unger, The Alan in the Name, 
(1956), pp. 194-318. 
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Eliot himsdf now finds a nttmbec of flaws m the play. ‘The 
deepest flaw of all’, he says, 

‘was m a failure of adjustment hetween the Greek story and the 
modem situation I should either have stuck doser to Aeschylus 
or else taken a great deal more hbetty with his myth * ^ 

In following the pattern of the Orejfciu, for example, to the extent 
of making Harry responsible for Amy's death, he has tipped the 
balance of sympathy against him. He himself now finds his hero 
an msufferable png’ and Amy, ‘except perhaps for the chauffeur, 
the only complete human being m die play’ • Matthiesscn suggests 
that 

Though Agatha may tell Harry that “Love compels cruelty/ 
To those who do not understand love”, Ehot has not succeeded 
m per^dmg us that Harry has anydung of the overmasteni^ 
love of God mat alone could give sanction to the mystic’s ternhw 
rcnuncuQon ' ’ 

The lack of human warmth m Hatty may be accounted for as 
part of the curse upon his firmly And we cooce that when 


P 84) He goes on to recom- 

mend that m funwe preducuom the Lumemde* U imagined and not given 
^ » foolhardy director v.Lo ignor^ thn 
V' (»« tho stag* direcnoni 

be p^y if the action israaterprctedsughtly the damage can 

tbiJ , p 31 It u poisible to tale 3 difiemt wew, as Mr Leonard Unger’s 
te^n to thu passage show, ^ 

»«• ^ ambiguity u not in the pUy, hut in Eliot’s 
most imtui. Withm the fxamewoik of die play, Harry b the 

dceoer rfflfrfv ^ becomes increasingly consaous of the 

» only the most foreJi person and most 
of the aunts and nndes, the world of ap|>ear- 

Eliot’, mmoomg If '’T'” " 

non' t}«.!fYs..K7 y“ ordinary persmi He is 3 stodt figure of literary coaven- 

*pp nf.p 171 
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he has learned of the rift between his mother and father, he 
says: 

Now I see 

I might even become fonder of my mother — 

More compassionate at least — by understanding. 

But she would not like that (p. iq6). 

But what disturbs us is that, although liis wife’s death is the motive 
of his spiritual awakening, remorse or concern for her as a person 
never shows itself. Agatha remarks that ‘it could not have been 
easy, / Living with Harry’ (p. 49), but Harry himself shows no 
awareness of this. 

In fact, the personal aspect of the guilt is played down, in order 
presumably to bring him nearer to the pattern of the guiltless one 
suSering for the guilty. I cannot entirely agree with Grover 
Smith that: 

‘Although Eliot at one stage of the writing planned that Harry 
should be expiating the crime of having desired to kill his wife, 
the play conveys nothing of the kind. IHrry is expiating a family 
curse, of which he is simply the victina. ... In Harry’s case tliere 
is obviously no guilt for his Hther’s sin. . . . Harry has inherited 
merely the curse, the retribution never visited upon the ^ther. 
This, in the manner of retribution for the origin^ sin of Adam, 
includes both Harry’s particular, personal sin, that of willing his 
wife’s death . . . and the rest of the suffering he has to endure in 
the play. But Harry is not guilty of his own sin, because it was 
determined by his father’s. Harry is innocent. The play, as it 
issued ffom Ehot’s hands, curiously asks the audience to senti- 
mentalke Harry’s own crime, for which he is not repentant, 
and to approve of Harry’s expiating the curse in order to atone 
for his father’s crime, for which he is not to blame. If he has been 
guilty of original sin, like the rest of the human race, that fact 
has nothing to do with the plot.’ ^ 

Nothing is said on the point in the play as we have it, but what 
connection is there between his wife’s death and the spiritual 
torment which begins with it, if he felt no sense of guilt for 
having willed her death? Moreover, the inherited sin is none the 


P.T.S.E. — I 


^ Op. at., pp. 201-2. 
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tes tcJ fot l=iiw mhentti opraJly .vh«i it rcv^s maf in 
in snmn ispoMnn towuds mnitoom tec finJly. I SK ™ 

eviJeiice in play for “ fs^Onthn 

Chnst-lJte to the extent of being fee from Onginal Sm Un 
contraty, a cniaa pitsagci can only be explained, 1 sngg« 
a, a reSence to On^ Sin and that haa a great 
the plot if the cnise on the home is the curse on Ata s seed, as 
I have assumed On the other hand, the passage follosvmg id 
revelation of his frier's sin gives some suppolt to Gtovet Sinli 
argument, though Agatha only says 


It li possible that )ou have not known what sin 
You sh^ expiate, or whose, or why * 

Despite the undei-pattem of Greek myth, the mode of ^e 
play IS much nearer naturalism than is that of AiMraer tn 
Cathedral In this sense Eliot is here entering mto overt comwtiQon 
with prose drama, as he thought necessary * In tact, supertia y 
It remini one of the kind of play Granvule-Barkcr was writing 
in the first deade of the century, Tlic Voysey Inheritance is a sort 
of secular counterpart But it is &t from being a naturalisoc 
play, and it seems to me dut Ehot does himself an injustice m 
cnuazmg it from something like a naturahstic standpoint 
By 1950, he had come to the conclusion that he had taken too 
long over the exposiQon, extending it even into the second part, 
and had scamped the cbinax • Considered, however, as an 
Ibscman cxplorancxi of the past embedded m the present, an 
unravcilmg of the situation and of its consequences,® the secon 
part is not perhaps as imtheatncal as he suggests The flaws we 
inherent in the subject as matter fot drama The climax 
play IS Harry’s decision to ‘follow the Furies’ — a phrase whiw 
at one time Eliot thought to use as title — and leave Wishwood 
But how can such a deasion he made dramatic’ Ehot tnes to 
avoid anticlimax by a hi^Uy charged scene of rccnmination 
between Amy and Agatha, hut there is httle more he can do 


ip piqtiottdonp 9J zbore. *p 104 Myitalics 

* Poetry and Drama, p 16 [On Poetry aid I^ts, ^ 81) 

* Poetry and Drama, 29-iafpn Poetry and Poets, pp 83-4) , 

* The powerful scene between Amy and Agatha (p 116 ff) reromds one ot 
John Gabriel Borkman 
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beyond introducing a certain amount of speculation about 
Harry’s future, some comic (by tbe cboric uncles and aunts) 
and some serious (by Downing), and creating a spurious sense of 
completeness by tlie death of Amy. But be righdy does not work 
up the departure of Harry into anything like a big scene; to have 
done so would have been to i&lsify the experience of the play. 

Throughout, he uses what adventitious aids he can to create 
suspense and fulfil the normal expectations of an audience. We 
have akeady noticed how, up to a point, he attempts to impose 
the pattern of a thriller on his material. A much more successful 
device is one that had been used in George and Margaret, the 
popular comedy which was first produced in 1937 and ran in the 
West End for two years. In this the eponymous characters are 
prepared for throughout, but do not arrive until the very end. 
In The Family Reunion we hear repeatedly of Arthmr and John, 
the younger brothers, who are also expected for the reunion. 
Early in the play we are led to beheve that they will arive before 
Ebxry and his arrival is thus made even more of a surprise.^ The 
reason for Arthur’s delay in arriving is made the subject of excel- 
lent comic rehef (pp. 93-5) and John’s accident is made the 
motive for WincheU’s -visit, which is useful to the plot. Moreover, 
these unseen characters are justified by more than function. Their 
mother says T am only certain of Arthur and John’ (p. 16). So 
their failure to arrive is ironic, pointing the uncertainty of human 
certainty. Thus, whereas the audience is Hable to feel cheated in 
the matter of the thriller pattern, they do not feel cheated here 
because the delays are skilfiilly contrived and provide matter for 
concern and amusement. But these devices sit somewhat uneasily 
on a craggily difficult play. The experience Eliot has tried to 
make into drama resists any obvious dramatic shaping. 

It is an experience analogous to that of the Four Quartets, and 
requires a number of conventions for its expression. Christopher 
Hassall remarks how Eliot experiments in the play 

‘with a variant of the soliloquy where “thinking aloud” becomes 
a form of communication whenever direct dialogue is found to 
be too much of a simplification. The prevalence of this device 

^ See pp. i6 and 23. Harry’s entry dramatizes the sudden irruption of the 
unkno-wn into the settled round of existence. 
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and the lack of what I must call external dialogue, though a big 
part of this play’s fasanation, is yet a danger The eye (m which 
1 mclude the nund’s eye) can be kept waiting too long "We do not 
need to be looking contmualiy at die bodies of characters after 
they have begun to seem mere fiiuntatm of uttered feeling, so 
consistently docs the real drama move on the plane of the mind. 
In a sense, not only does speeds go beyond external dialogue, but 
the whole play develops beyond extemal presentation ^ 

This cxplams tvhy The Family Romion u an admirable play for 
broadcasting 

Ehot seems m many ways m this play to be trying to extend 
the range of dramatic expression Ronald Peacock obser, es, for 
instance, that those sections of the diomscs where the members 
spak as mdividuals and yet voice their secret thoughts, constitute 
‘a new form of the aside, a fomuLaed extension of it*.* Eliot buy 
here be ptoEnng from the example of Eugene O’Neill's Strange 
Inlerhide (1928), but since dicse asides come either widiin the 
body of a chonc speech or at the end of one, where the diaractcts 
are emergmg from their communal expenence, they are made 
acceptable by the over-all stylization, and do not present the same 
techmeal di£culaes as those m O’Neill’s play 

The choruses as a whole perhaps are not so successful Ehot had 
become aware that he had dcp«ded heavily on the chorus m 
Murder in tfie Cathedral and deaded that next time he would 
try to integrate the cboins more dosdy into the play’.* Therefore 
he has redii^ the numbet ofhis chorus to four and mdividualized 
us members, giving them functions and characteristics independ- 
ent of their chonc functions But this mvolves a number of 
difficulues He himself now considers the device unsatisfactory 
because of the problem it presents to the actor, the problem of 
iramiaon firom individual, characterized part to membership of 
a chorus * Moreover, by choosing to limit his chorus to die 
expression of sterile fear and baffled undetstandmg, although he 
may have forged an mterpretauve link with his audience, as I 


1 en the Verse Jjrama, The Masque, No 6, 1048, P 21 

* The Poet tn the Thraire. p ij • ^ r 

* Poetry end Drama, p a (pn Poetry end Poets, p 81) 
•Poetry end Drama, p 18 ( 0 «IW,y onJPiHrtj. p 8a) 
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have suggested, he has run the risk of lowering the dramatic 
temperature. Certainly, the choruses provide nothing like the 
tremendous emotional release of the choruses in Murder in the 
Cathedral 

The emotional release in this play occurs much more in the 
quasi-soliloquies and in what Eliot calls, ‘lyrical duets’. In two of 
die key scenes, the duologue between Ebrry and Mary and that 
between Harry and Agatha, the characters move into a state of 
communion in which they are shariug experience at the deepest 
level of being. Eliot is being xmduly severe on himself when he 
speaks of these passages as 

‘too much like operatic arias. The member of the audience, if he 
enjoys this sort of thing, is putting up with a suspension of the 
action in order to eryoy a poetic fmtasia.’ ^ 

It may appear foolhardy temerity to venture to disagree with this 
estimate, inviting the imputation of enjoying ‘a poetic fantasia’. 
But these passages seem to me a bold experiment, an attempt to 
extend the range of drama and take in shared experience as part 
of its province. They are another example of the kind of sharing 
of experience that we find in the choruses of the play, but they 
are on an altogether higher level. If one views the interior action 
as the most important part of the play — and one obviously must — 
they form the climaxes of the I^st and Second Parts. 

The runes are a different matter. They have a quahty of the 
macabre which does not fit into the play when it is shorn of the 
visual representation of the Eumenides. These three passages of 
incantation- all have to do with the mechanism of the curse, 
which is only acceptable if thought of as a metaphor for Original 
Sin. Exorcism introduces connotations of witchcraft which jar 
a modem audience.® I agree with Matthiessen that when 

‘Agatha closes the play by reciting a rune to end the curse while 
she and Mary make a stylized dance around the birthday cake 
and blow out the candles, so that the “last words shall be spoken in 

^ Poetry and Drama, p. 28 (On Poetry and Poets, p. 83). 

' pp. 70 . no, I34-<S. 

® Perhaps Eliot would not think of this as undesirable. The Chorus say 
And we know nothing of exorcism’ (p. 97) and they make this a fatalistic 
excuse for inaction. 
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the dark", as in the service oftenebrae. the effect seems an unintcn- 
nonal parody of hturgy rather than a temvigoration trom it 

Some parts of the runes provide an important, even aii mdispens- 
aUe, comment on the acuon, but one wishes they could have been 
mcotporated m a less hietaac way . ^ , c 

Of Aese conventions, the runes arc the farthest trom the «sy 
conversational style in which much of die play is written, but 
most of them create difFiculues of transition This was probably 
one of the chief problems m wntmg, as it is m actmg the play 
If your norm is a style not very fat removed from naturabsm, 
how arc )ou to rise to the mtcnsity of which poetry is apable 
In wntmg The Coekiai! Parly Ehot discovered how to do it by 
long, smooth transitions of which the audience is not aware In 
The Family Reiimon for the most part he tned a frontal assault 
and jumped back and forth fiom somcihmg like naturahsm into 
mote convenGoralizcd forms of spccdi The quasi-sobloquy wiw 
whiib die play opens is an example of this We have already noted 
how successfully Ehot there moves back to the lev cl of naturalisw 
speech In other quasi-soliloqmes, he trusts the actor to do it fot 
Im * Occasionally, he tries to effect a transition through laughter, 
as when Gerald caps Agatha’s mtense prophetic evocation or 
what Harry's return will mean to him by the comment — 

I don’t in the least know what you re talking about 
You seem to be wanting to give us all the hump {p i8) 
Like Violet’s 


I do not understand 
A single thing diat’s happened ^ 127) 
and one or two odicr comments of this kind, this betrays an 
uneasiness of tone, as if the author was not sure of the way 
audiences would take his profundities and provided a kmd of 
dcfencc-mechamsm in lau^tcr But the laughter may take on 
uomc overtones and destroy the atmosphere instead of reinforc- 
ing It 


‘Op nC.p 170 

* Stfe, e g ■ p 16 fWhicL 1 cannot find/— I am only certain of Ardiur and 
John’), p 25 (Harry) 
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As for the runes, Eliot isolates two of them — those ending the 
two halves of the play — so that a break in action coming im- 
mediately after the formalism of a chorus allows a stepping-up 
to the level of oracular speech. The middle rune occurs at the 
climax of the play, when Harry accepts the Eumenides as instru- 
ments of salvation, and here the transition is provided by business: 
‘Agatha goes to the window, in a somnambular feshion, and — 
steps into the place which the Eumenides had occupied’ (p. 109). 
After making her sibylline pronouncement, ‘She moves back into 
the room’ and ‘awakes’ to ask: 

What have I been saying? I think I w^as saying 
That you have a long journey (p. no), 

so that we are returned to the moment before the Eumenides 
showed themselves to Harry (p. 108: ‘You have a long journey’), 
the implication being that what has taken place in between has 
belonged to another dimension of experience — ^has been a moment 
out of rime. 

The transition to the level of group speech in the choruses is 
almost entirely left to the director, except for the first, where 
Agatha plays in to it by a passage of impersonal comment (p. 21). 
The transitions to and fiom the ‘lyrical duets’, however, are almost 
entirely achieved in the writing, and here Eliot’s poetic mastery 
is apparent.^ 

The kind of effect achieved in these lyrical passages indicates 
that the play needs to be listened to in a special way, much as 
one would listen to a small-scale opera, with its arias, duets, 
quartets, and so on. It has, too, something of the retarded action 
of opera, together with the flexibility in time of film. As we 
have seen, Ehot himself notes the resemblance to opera with 


^ Tke modulation into the first ‘lyrical duet’ (pp. 5S-9) is achieved with 
only the tiniest jolt in the movement into chant. The movement out of it 
(p. 60) is more abrupt, and is achieved by a device similar to that used at the 
end of the second rune (p. no). Eliot does not provide such a long bridge- 
passage into the second duet (p. 107), but the emotional temperature of the 
scene should have reached a point at which the actor can move quite easily 
mto the necessary ‘trance-like state’. The movement out of this duet (p. 108) 
is superbly modulated. 
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auapproval ‘ In the greatest operas, K<ro-evcr, the anas are not just 
'lyncal interludes’ during which Ae action is suspended, they are 
means by which Ae characters express Aeir deepest and most 
inornate leclmgs The action nses to Aem and is Ae jusmaoon 
for Aem, but, in Ac last resort, it is Ac)' which justify Ae whole 
opera. I am mclmed to sec Ac ‘lyncal interludes’ of The Tamily 
Reunton in this hght < v v f 

Ehot's own stncnires upon Ac play are nude in Ac light oi 
his ultunatc objectiiie, tlie ‘mirage of Ae perfection of 
drama’ that he has had before him for many years * ComidctW 
in this light, It must appear a Agression, being too omiously 
pococ But considered m and for itself, it is one of Ac most 
remarkable products of his gemus !t is of a richness and coiiv 
plcaty comparable wiA Ac best of his non-dramatic poetry'- In 
It he often writes at Ac hcicht of his personal st^dc, whereas in 
the later plays he has dehWtatAy thinned out his style ^ 
abrogated part of his poetic power E\en ifit is not a complete 
success as drama, it is a permanent adAtion to our literature, and 
if our Acatre cannot fmd room from time to tune to stage a 
failure as magnificent as Ais, it will be considerably Ae pootn 
For my own part, I am far from pronouncing it an irrctncs’ahle 
failure Aatncally It may prove to be an important extennon of 
drama that we hase not yet fully understood.* One has Ae 
example of Ac long neglect of Cbudel, and I can think of no 
English play which comes nearer to his kind of drama. As a 
profound exploration ofa complex spiritual state, and an attempt 
to communicate wiA the auAence on Ae Icsel of spiritual 
cxpcnence. The Fmmly Jinmion is unique in our drama. 

^PoetTf anj Drama, f li {On Paeirv end P}eii,p 8 j) S« dio *Tbc Ainu of 
^oeac Damai’, Mem, too (Novemtef, 1949), pp la-is. from 'R^uch m* 
phrase 'lyncal latetludi!' u taken. 

*Pc^ and Drome, ^ u(OnPortrf<indPi>ett,j^ 87) 

Cf Sir Hcrhcrt Read's SuggesUcai shac *ihe future may have m store for 
us a fona of poeQc drama dat not to much modes of acnon as states 

of seauhihty’ {Th True Vtnee t=aber and Faher. I9J3. p i5o)' 



chapter Five 

Plays in a Contemporary Setting— II 
^The Cocktail Party’ (igig) 


W HEN, in an interview, Eliot was asked, ‘How 
would you, out of the bitter experience of the 
present time, wish mankind to develop?’ he 
answered: 

‘I should speak of a greater spiritual consciousness, which is not 
asking that everybody should rise to the same conscious level, 
but that everybody should have some awareness of the depths 
of spiritual development and some appreciation and respect 
for those more exceptional people who can proceed further in 
spiritual knowledge than most of us can.’ ^ 

This statement reflects Eliot’s great interest in, and desire for, an 
organic communal life — ^a h^thy functioning of all parts of 
society based on mutual imderstanding; it is one aspect of his 
idea of a Christian society’. He is particularly interested in the 
way the ordinary man ‘is helped to establish his life by the power 
of the saint’s sac^ce to fertilize the lives of others’.® We saw that 
this was the basic significance of the relation between Becket and 
the chorus of ‘ poor women of Canterbury’. In Eliot’s plays 
in a contemporary setting, as in the life they reflect, the saint 

H- P. Hodin, ‘The Condidon of Man Today. An Interview with T. S. 
Hiot’, Horizon, Vol. XII, No. 68 (August, 1945), p. 88. 

“ D. E. S. Maxwell, p. 200. 
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becomes more and more remote and ordirur) experience » 
brougbt into the foreground In 77 ic rarmly Reunu'n, the cxce^ 
tion J person is still in the centre of the picture, but il is a farnuy 
portrait and his spintual election is nude on bclialfofthc GrtuI)'. 
In The Cocltail Pj/ty, the excepooiul person has been mo\ed to 
one side of the compos’tion and the so^ group is m the centre 
Thus \\c sec that Eliot is not concerred wth tlic person of 
exceptional spiritual aix-areness, ot the saint, in isolation, but 
alv.a^'s sxnth his rclationihip to the communit), to ordnar^' iuct 
and x\ omen He v-xints therefore to reach ordirury people, to help 
them toxx'ards ‘some ax\*arcncss of the depths of spiritual desclop- 
ment’ That, I would suggest, is why he lus sought as wndc an 
audience as possible, cs cn to die extent of challenging West End 
comedy on us owni ground. Beyond hu attm’s concern with the 
reintegration of poetry and dranu, tliete lies, it seems to me, this 
soaa! and spiritual concern He xnnts to bnng poetry' back mto 
the theatre because poetry alone can rcseal tlie kind, of pattern 
which gives significance to hCr 

The Cofl.rjirPjfry, produced in 1949 , ten > ears after The FJ/Hily 
Reunion, was a deasivc step m bnnguig poetic drama mto ‘overt 
compenuon' v/ich naturalistic prose drama Here Eliot tried to 
infiltrate rather than trukea frontal atuck He sacrificed almost all 
obvious poetic devices and renounced his attempt to revive the 
conventions of the earlier pocdc drama apart from the basic con- 
vention of the verse itself There arcnoquasi-soliloquics.no'lyncal 
duets The elements of ntual and choric speaking arc reduced to a 
short section, thebbationatthccndofAclIl (pp 132-3), “td 
this IS rather like a solemn form ofthe toast to absent friends. Tlic 
^mbohe figures (the Guardians) arc given a naturalistic raison 
d etre, they arc members ofthe Chamberbynes’ social arcic The 
spint^ adviser, a role fulfilled in a rather sioy lime w'ay by Agatha 
in The Family Reunion, 1$ now more naturatisucally the psychia- 
trut, the modern secubr counterpart 

Most notable of all is the mcrcascd flexibility ofthe verse, 
which can now move easily from die small-talk of die opening of 
the play to the impassioned insist of Celia m the scene in the 

» Cf Foster Huley, ‘An Interview with T S Eliot*. The New York Ti'’<es. 

l(5Apnl,i9jo,^non2 p i.eol 7 ‘Ai, Ehot lias said that he did not intend 

to portray one [character] as more important than the othen ’ 
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consulting rooxn.^ Moreover, it comes very near that transparent 
simplicity to which EHot aspires. Mr. Raymond Williams very 
neatly sums up the difierence between the verse of this play and 
that of the previous play. The verse of The Cocktail Party, he says, is 

‘always, at every level, statement, of a deUberate lucidity, and with 
the minimvma of imagery and evocation. In The Family Reunion 
the speech of Harry and Agatha is full of the characteristic ima- 
gery ofEhot’s general poetry; the corridor, the footfeli, the door 
opening into the garden. The words: 

— ^“have often a network of tentacular roots, reaching down to 
the deepest terrors and desires.” 

‘In The Cocktail Party, the verse is never, or hardly ever, of that 
kind. It is verse of the surface, although not superficial. It is con- 
scious, lucid statement, with a generafity which is quite unlike the 
normal verse of The Family Reunion, ... It is a very remarkable 
achievement, for it is both eminently speakable and also the in- 
strument of complete precision in the expression of feehng. . . . 
However the play as a whole may be judged, this development of 
a flexible, lucid verse manner, based very closely on speech and 
yet capable of the greatest precision and distmction, is unquestion- 
ably a major achievement.’ ^ 

It is a manner which can assimilate the hesitancy of someone 
seeking the exact words to express his experience (e.g. pp. 57-8, 
118-21) or the sudden shifts of thought and feeling in a quarrel 
(pp. 82-3, 104-5). It is, in fiict, so deft that it seems able to do any- 
thing required by the dramatic situation. 

As we have seen, Ehot was early aware of the contemporary 
self-consciousness about poetry as a hampering fictor. A tendency 
to think of it as something pleasant to hsten to but having Htde to 
do with real Hfe, an artificial form of speech which disguised 
reahty rather than revealed it, an excuse for a pretty fontasrication 
of behaviour on the stage rather than a laying bare of the living 
processes of the mind and heart — this tendency was inherited fiom 
the minor Romantic poetry which was for long the staple diet in 
schools and thus determined the average expectancy from, and 

^ Cf. Poetry and Drama, p. 31 (On Poetry and Poets, pp. 84-5). 

^ Drama fiom Ibsen to Eliot, pp. 239-40. 
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response to, poetry unhl the thirties at least It was a taste that was 
largdy gratified by the Georgian poet-dramatists and made versc~ 
drama a matter of special feuvals and arty-crafty cults This 
cultivation of the language beauafiil was ahen to ^ot with his 
fierce concern for truth He wanted to m alce his hearers forget 
about poetry as a speaal organization of language in order that 
they might respond to it as a special mode of awareness He has, 
therefore, ssitemaQcallj eliminated ever^nlung m his style that 
might remind the audience that the^ are listening to poetry, and 
dchberately brought it neat to prose so that they shall not be 
ass-are of the medium, but instead let it work upon them at 
moments ofintcnsity as only poetT) can Iidoesnotmatterifthej 
think It prose as long as that prevents the settmg up of the barrier 
ofa speaal attitude * Ehot has even been prepared to run the nsk 
of losing the distinctive quahacs of poetry for the most part, pto- 
Mded he could at key pomu ameve the heightened aware- 
ness of which It alone is capable * In this tvay, he countered the 
‘ Cnna haw ddjghtrf m setting out passage from the later pla^-s as prose 
ana im^l^iag that u make no diffrraKe Dm la doing », they usually do lust 
nro thing! tJwj demewerwe. on the one band, that Eliot has tucceedeo in 
j ^*dmary ipeeeh t^thms as be set out to do, and, on the other 
hmd, they ftrpl the subtle diSensees that the t-ene-form makes as a means 
of coovevmc the dnmaust's lateonoo to the aaot To mamoa only die most 
obvtcm of UiM dmettncet, the subtle stresses at the end of a Ime or the run-on 
into the Ren line help to shape the muuc of the speech and give it its dramatic 
par:^ la any case, as Elimhas said, *To hate the virtues of good prose is 
resutremeot of good poetry’— ‘Johnson’s “london” 
md Vanin of Human Wijies’*C 193®. reprinted an Gip/oA Cnn^sl 
toeyr. Tawirti Cnturj, s elec te d by Phillis M, Jones, O U P, World s 
C^cs.l933.r J05 ■* 

* w Dranie. p jj (On poetry eti Petu. p 85). Eliot has been so 

foIJowmg his 'ascetic ttile' that he can indulge u 


successful 
aboct poetty- 


a Lttle joke 


Do vou mind if I quote poetsy. Mn. ChainbcTUyne> 

/-,v .1 ... Mvixii 

Oh ro, t ibould love to hear you speaking poetry 

She has made a poiat. Henry 

Utc«u 

• if It ans^-ers my questroo, 

1 FoW. f ■“"> 
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prejudice against modem verse-drama in the commercial theatre. 
The long run of The Cocktail Party in London and New York was 
a landnmk in the revival of poetic drama. 

For some time after the curtain goes up on the burst of laughter 
which marks Juba’s failure to see the joke, we might he watching 
an ordinary West End comedy, if it were not for the unmistakable 
distinction of style, which catches the circular movement of this 
kind of pseudo-wit made popular by Noel Coward^ and uses it to 
indicate the narrow circle of imderstanding of this social cbque. 
The kind of patterning that we find here — ‘obvious in print, but in 
speech . . . virtuaUy unconscious, since the repetitions on which 
the rhythm depends are normal elements of conversation’ - — is 
necessary in fest-moving comic style, as the ‘bouncing’ of lines 
fiom comedian to ‘feeder’ in the older-style music-hall act amply 
demonstrates, and is especially helpfiil at the beguming of a play 
where clarity of exposition is needed as well as speed. It is used here 
also to parody empty small-talk. As Miss M. C. Bradbrook 
observes, this ‘bright’ conversation 

‘might sound as if it were being merely too faithful to the banaH- 
ties of social chatter were it not for this extremely ominous 
rhythm, which sounds its echoing chime aU round the circle of 
the symmetrically grouped characters.’ ® 

^ An example which catches this characteristic of Cotvard’s pseudo-wit, as 
Well as its speed of repartee and its almost mechanical precision, is on p. 34.'. 
But it’s mote the cinema that interests both of us . . .’ 

■ Raymond Wilhams, Drama from Ibsen to Eliot, p. 339. 

^ T. S. Eliot, Supplement to British Booh News Published for the British 
Council by Longmans Green & Co. (Rev. ed., 1955), p. 42. Cf. the interesting 
snjysis by A. L. Pattisson: 

At curtain-rise we plunge into a painfully unsuccessful party, where well- 
bred guests, to cover up an awkward situation, are valiantly struggling to keep 
the ball of vapid party-talk rolling. Their highly mannered, over-emphatic 
speech, helped in the second line by a couple of itahdzed words, starts to 
hamnrer a metre into our heads. The number of syllables per line may vary 
consi^rably, but three heavy stresses are persistendy there, and soon the 
onussion or increase of one would cause us as much disquiet as a sudden irregu- 
larity of our heartbeat. As we setde to the rhythm the over-emphasis becomes 
j^ecessary and the affectation of the party maimers is allowed to give way a 
uttle to unobtrusive .sincerity, stiU couched in the most everyday terms.’ 

Which is the Opposite of Prose?’, Drama, New Series, No. 33 (Summer, 
^954), p. 32. 
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Miss Bradbrook also points out the resemblance to the style of 
Sweeney Agomstes * In fact, with its party atmosphere and its 
telephone conversations, The Cod.tail Party seems almost to take 
up where Sweeney left off, diough of course on a higher soaal 
level and with a great deal more subtlety m the development of 
character 

Eho t was by this time acquiring professional skill in tlie mechan- 
ics of playwntmg, m the techmques of suspense and surpnse * 
Thus in the opening scene a sense of mystery is created around the 
Umdenofied Guest, who knows none of the people Juba men- 
tions and thus is set apart from the chque, whde Julia’s curiosity 
about Lavmia’s aunt arouses the audience’s suspiaon that there is 
more here than meets the eye Interest is engaged, suspense 
aroused Later m the Act, suspense is built up by the delayed 
tel^hone call (pp 42-4) Act 11 starts offwcll,jfnotwitli surprise 
at finding out who the Unidentified Guest is, at least with con- 
firmation of suspiaon, which is always satisfying, and no sooner 
has one mystery been cleared up than our curiosity is engaged by 
the mystenousness of the arrangements in the consultmg room 
And before long we are being drawn yet further mto a strange, 
secretive world, where Alex and Juba appear m a very different 
hght the sudden revelation of the real selves beneath the social 
masks would be startling ifwe hadn’t been prepared for it by this 
atmosphere The last Act is an altogether simpler structure— so 
much so that, as Ehot himself 1$ aware,* it runs the risk of 
seeming just an epilogui* Even so, there is an attempt to create 
suspense Alex’s story is debyed but kept m tlic audience’s 
mind * 

The sliapmg is tnat of the customary dirce-act play, as opposed 
to the less usual two-part form he has previously used He con- 
tnves a neat circubr structure, with the Chamberlaynes about to 
embark at tlie end of the play on a cocktail party similar to the 
one which opened the play, with the agnificant difference that 

’ Cf «pena]Iy pp icy-imthCoiketedPoems.^p 129-30 Giorgio Melchion, 
The Tighlrepe il'alkers, p 146, pnnts om ihe rtcurrence of the cannibals and 
missioaanes {CoIIeoed Poems, p ia6) 

*C{^PoelTy anj Drome, p }2 (pa Fiinrj md Poets, p 85) 

* See pp 147 and 148 
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Lavinia and Edward are giving it together; ^ 

EDWARD 

And now for the party. 

LAVINIA 

Now for the party. 

EDWARD 

It will soon be over. 

LAVINIA 

I wish it would begin. 

EDWARD 

There’s the doorbell. 

LAVINIA 

oh, I’m glad. It’s begun (pp. 166-7). 

In hghtness of touch we arc almost back to the beginning, but 
now the ‘echoing chime’ has a restful completion, as of ‘calm of 
mind, aU passion spent’. And it is not just a ‘clever’ ending; it 
suggests the notion of circularity with which readers of the Four 
Quartets are famihar.- Edward and Lavinia, moreover, are now 
aware that ‘every moment is a fresh beginning’ (p. 165). 

Between the two parties, there has been a smooth progression 
to the climax in Act II, where the verse, having heightened its 
intensity imperceptibly by stages, probes the heart of the matter 
■wthout declarmg itself as poetry. At tliis point we have our one 
piece of ritualistic convention, and it has been so carefully led 
up to that there is the minimum of dislocation. Botli parts of The 
Family Reunion end witli such a piece of ritualistic incantation, 
though it is there more exorcism than prayer. In the later play the 
corresponding passage is followed by a modulation to a curtain- 
line laugh; 

REILLY 

There is one for whom the words cannot be spoken. 


^The sameness and the diSerence are pointed. Edward and Lavinia refer 
to the earlier party (p. 136); the first guests are all the same people who were 
present at the earlier party — a dramatic contrivance to round off the story of 
^ group of people — ; Reilly refers twice to his earlier visit (pp. 160, 166): and 
Juna again assumes tigers where there are none (p. 141; cf. p. 7). 

See Four Quartets, pp. 15, 23, 42, 43-4. 
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AI£X 

Others, perhaps, wiU speak them. 

You know, I ha\e connections — wen in California (p 133) 
The unpro\ement in poise is very noaceatle Eliot can now 
touch upon profundities widi fiatherweight lightness 
jtniA 

Edward* Don't you realize bow lucky you ate 

To have two Good Samantans^ 1 never heard of that before. 

EDWASD 

The man who fell among thieves was luckier dian I 
He was left at an inn (p 49) 

It IS only when we see or read the play a second tune Aat w c 
know that Juha is a Good Samantan m the spintiul sense ^ 

The movement from cbuidi to dieatrc, the movement mto 
the picture-frame stage of the naturalistic era, is here almost com- 
plete. The play is, on the surftce, a comedy of manners in the 
modem style There are plenty of touches of me pseudo-wit made 
fashionable by Coward, andjubaisaminor masterpiece of comic 
charactenzanon, popping m throughout the first Act to give 
relief to the senous (^usuon Aleot backs her up in this, hut is not 
quite so successful a aeaoon his tiresome knowingness is a Uttle 
tuesome Moreover, there is plot enough to keep the audience 
happy while the burc'ar-poet goes silently to work. As the neat 
combination of two closely interlinked tnangles is discovered 
piKcmeal — Peter m love with Celia, Ceha m love with Edward 
md so on— cnou^ posabihties ate opened up to gam and retain 
the interest of most audiences But gradually v. e are led into an 
of the situation very much more senous than is usual 
m this kmd of play We discover that although Ehot seems to have 
left the church Ur behind, the emergent pattern has a family 
likeness to that of his earher plays 
The exceptional mdividoal is no longer in the foreground or in 
me centre of the design He, 01 m this case she, is still a part of the 
design and a very important pan, but the poet’s attention has 

^ Other Mgances hwe Eiiot deals liglnly wii the esscntiaUy senons are 
cm pp Jl (St Anthony), and 144 can't dme out on eatme Chnstians— 
/ Even among pagans’ ) 
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shifted to the mass of unexceptional people. Celia s d^th, the 
gruesome details of which momentarily cloud the domestic 
atmosphere of the Third Act, is remote 6om that settmg, but 
relevant to it. The emphasis is upon the s^vation of a group and 
not an individual— upon the salvation of the ^oup centted ^ 
Edward and Lavinia Chamberlayne, who give ^e cockt^ party. 

. It is the shock of finding that his wife Im left him which sets 
Edward on the path of self-exploration under the gmdance of the 
Unidentified Guest. Like all of us, he finds it s easier to talk to a 
person you don’t know’ (p. 21). But, as the mystenous guest 

warns him, 

to approach the stranger 
Is to invite the unexpected. . . . 

It is to start a train of events 
Beyond your control (pp. 24-5). 

The unknown is irrupting into the settled round of his life, 
destroying his comfortable assumptions. He knows ^ ^ , 

taken his wife for granted. What he now leams is t e 

taken hims elf for granted, too. He finds that he ost tou 
with the person he thought he was, as the Unidentified uest pu 
it (p. 26) This has given him a jolt’, but it will lead, the stranger 

continues. 

To finding out 

What you really are. What you really feel. 

What you really are among other people. 

Most of the time we take ourselves for grmted. 

As we have to, and hve on a Httle knowledge 
About ourselves as we were (p. 27). 


^The diree fragments of Heraclitus -which, have to do with the 
12, 49a, and 91 (Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsoJyauker. I), 
comment on the second fragment curiously anticipates _ 1 ^^rne 

‘None of us is the same man in old age that he m t litc 

on die morrow as on the day preceding. Our bodies are 

•T\ T 


P.T.S.E. — K 
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You cannot &ce it steadily, but this thing is sure. 

That tune is no healer the Mticnt is no longer hert 
When the tram starts, and die passengers arc settled 
To fruit, penodicals and business letters 
(And those who saw them ofFhavc left the platform) 

Their faces relax from gnef mto relief, 

To the sleepy rhythm of a hundred hours 

Fare forward, travellers' not escaping from the past 

Into different lives, or mto any fiiture. 

You arc not the same people who left the station 
Or who will amvc at any termmiis * 

We ‘cannot (ice it steadily’ because this is not a comfortable 
knowledge to hvc with, espeaally m its implications for our 
relations with other people Even if we come to know a person 
mtunately at one moment— and there are of course very narrow 
bnuts to our real knowledge of othen m the first place— we 
must not assume that we biow that person the next moment, 
bcause he will have changed As the Unidentified Guest puts it 

we die to each other daily 
What we know of other people 
Is only out memory of the moments 
During which we knew them. And they have changed 
To pretend that they and we arc the same [since then 
Is a useful and convenient social convention 

flowing water», every viable object actompaiun tune m lU Bight, of the things 
which we see, nothuig is fixed Even I myself as 1 comment on this change, 
am changed myself This is just what Heraclitus says “We go down twia 
mto the same nver, and y« into a diflerent nver ” For the siteam still keeps 
the same name, but the water has already flowed past Of course this is much 
more evident in nvers than in human beings Still, w e mortals are also earned 
past in no less speedy a course, and thu prompts me to marvel at our madness 
in cleaving widi great aSectirai to sudi a fleeting thing as the body, and m 
fearing lest some day we may die, when every instant meam the death of out 
previous condition Will yon not stop fearing lest that may happen once 
which really happens every day’' 

— SenCii M Lunfium Epistulae AlorJes vnth an English translation by Richard 
M. Gummete, The Loeb Classical labisy. VtA. I, p 401, Ep LVIII, sections 
22-3 The idea of daily deathhasalrcady been developed m Ep XXIV, 
pp 17^8 Cf The Cecklii\lPeTtY,f 6}, quoted on pp 132-3 
^FourQiiJrUls.p 30 Cf Appendix H 
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Which must sometimes be broken. We must also remember 
That at every meeting we are meeting a stranger. 

The remedy here proposed is one of expediency, “ but the &st 
line liints at the creative remedy of the Chnstian ^ 

constant spiritual rebirth or renewal we are 
mystical body of Christ, through which a permment 
or^ fellowship is possible. In that greater Faith, ^ 

fkith in one another by which alone 

htde of one another as we do-is strengthened. The ex^edie 

remedy of the Unidentified Guest is difficult 

cause it is impossible to have any perm^ent Imow e g • 

we tend to create our own image of them. The dange 

selves in doing this is that we shall accept the nmge 

lose what contact we may once have had wi ter p ’ 

danger for others is that we shall try to impose it on them. As 

Ehot himself says: 

‘It is human, when we do not understand another 
and cannot ignore him, to exert an unconscious 
person to turn him into something that we un ers . Y 
husbands and wives exert this pressiire on^c o er. 
on the person so influenced is liable to be ffie repre 

distortion, rather than the improvement, of e 

no man is good enough to have the right to make another over 

in his own image.® 

His wife’s departure makes Edward aware that he doesn’t really 
know her and doesn’t know himself without er. 

I ,m,sl get her back, to fin! out what hat happenea 

During the five years that we’ve been ma^rned. 

I must fin d out who she is, to find out who am (p. 

every day, but to ourselves we die only at the end. 

^ See pp. 64-6 for die expansion of this proposal. I have in 

®Cf. I CoLthians xv. 31 : .‘I protest by your rejoicing which I have m 

Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily.’ 

• (Fab» and Fab„, >94.). FP- d4-5. <=£ 

The Cocktail Party, p. 99, quoted on p. 13 5- 
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He begins to understand Low mu«Ji he has depended on her, not 
just in the superficial sense, but m the sense that his existence was 
bound up with hers In a way, her presence has concealed him 
&om himself and now he is bought hard up against his own 
defiaency of being Without her he is nothing Hiot lUununates 
the chche and gives it a new force 
Lavinia’s motive m leavmg Edward was the desire to administer 
just such a shock, she tells him when, twenty-four hours later, 
she has been brought back to him by the stranger, as Alcesas was 
brought back from the dead by Heracles m the play by Eunpidcs 
from which Ehot has taken the nucleus of his plot She has died 
on his bdialf no less than Alcesos for Admetus, though m a dif- 
ferent sense 

I thought that if I died 

To you, I who had been only a ghost to you, 

You might be able to find the road back 
To a time when you were real (p 87) 

And indeed this 11 wlut has happened In the scene m which he 
renounces his mistress, he beguis to come to terms with himself, 
and this means rccognmng himsdf not merely as a middle-aged 
(p 37) but also as one possessmg ‘the uidonutahle spirit of 
mediocrity* 

I see that my hfo was drtermined long ago 
And that the struggle to escape from it 
Is only a make-believe, a pretence 
That what is, is not, or could be changed (p 5 ^) 

He is at last being honest with himself and his real self has a 
chance to emerge, as Ceha sees ^ 58) 

In the seme of reumon, where the vene is perfectly geared to 
the rapid changes of tempo m the quarrel that lays bate the radical 
contention between them, Laviuia reveals herself to him as foe 
gravest threat to foe existence ofhis new self 

Must I become after all what you would tnakf; me’ (p 89) 

She reinforces his sense of isolation fHell is oneself. . .’) by 
mterpreting his torment on a secular level 
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I think you’re on the edge of a nervous breakdown! (pp. 87-S). 

In a mood not 6t 6om hysteria he sees her as a ^ 

angd of destinetion'.* Nevertheless, he foUows her practical 

suggestion (p. 88), and sees a doctor. 

In the consulting room he descnbes his dilemma. 

We had not been alone again for fifteen minutes 
Before I felt, and still more acutdy 
Indeed, acutely, perhaps for the fcst time. 

The whole oppression, the unreahty 
Of the role she had always imposed upon me 
With the obstinate, unconsaous, sub-human streng 
That some women have. Without her, it was vacancy. 
When I thought she had left me, I bepn to dissolve, ^ 

To cease to exist. That was what she had dorie to me. 

I cannot live with her— that is now mtolerable, 

I cannot five without her, for she has i^de me mcapable 
Of having any existence of my own (p. 99 b 

He diagnoses his own sickness as the ‘death of the 

But he sees his problem in isolation. Reilly s task is to make him 

see that it is part of a ‘total situation : 

The single patient 

Who is ill by himself, is rather the exception (p. loij. 

He brings him &ce to £.c= vdth Lavinia to the consternation of 
husband^and wife, strips them of then last 
ceeds to show them ‘how much [they] have m 

tliis phrase is taken to the style of ^eKen 

would do once stripped of preten^. 

All we could do was to give them 

And now. when they are stripped naked o the^^ 

And can choose, whether to put on proper costumes 

.0 s»t ho„ (pp. .ap-.i0). 
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The same isolatioa 

A man. who finds himsdf incapable of loving 
And a woman who finds that no man can love her 

While soli m a state of unenlightcnmcnt, ^ 

You could always say ‘he could not love any woman, 
You could always say ‘no man could love her ’ 

You could accuse earn other of your own faults, 

And so could avoid undcrstandmg each odier. 

Now, you have only to reverse the propositions 
And put them togeAcr (pp iio-ii) 

Edward and Lavima dioose to ‘make the best of a bad job’ — 
to accept their madequaaes, which counterbalance one another, 
so to speak— and Su Henry dismisses them with the admonition 
‘Go m peace And work out your salvation %vith dihgence * 
Them is the one choice of die two that he has to ofFet, he has 
teconaled them to ‘the human condition’ 

They may remember 

The visioci they have had, but they cease to regret it, 
Mamtam themselves by the common toutme, 

Learn to avoid excessive omectaaon, 

Become tolerant of dicmselvcs and others, 

Giving and taking, in the usual actions 
What there is to give and take They do not repme, 
Are contented with the mommg that separates 
And with the cverang that bimgs together 
'p SI4 He uyj MBic to Cdu (p u8) But he adnucs tojuha fo Ijl) 
that he doesn’t undentand what he is saying when he says it *10 one like her 
The words are the dying Buddha’s cshortatiwi to his disaples, as translated 
by Henry Clarke Warren in BuJJhum w Tra»!4(iorts (Harvard Onental Senes, 
VoL 3, Tih Issue, Cambridge, ipaa), p 109 £bot knew the book, for he refers 
to It in lus notes to The leasee Lend p. 308) He may have used this saying of 
the Buddha rather than the paraSel cdionation of St Paul {‘work out J our 
own salvation with fear and tremhlmg*, Phihppians, u 12) because he did not 
want his Chnsaanity to obtrude On Shot's debt to Buddhism in die play 
see the article by BL Baud Shuman listed in the hibhography, and on his 
affiliations to Buddhism generally see Harold E McCarthy’s artidc on T S 
Ehot and B u d dhism ’ m Phihsep^ Best mi West, VoL H, No I (April, 1952). 
PP 31-SS 
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For casual talk before the fire 111, 

Two people who know they do not understand each otner, 

Breeding children whom they do not understand 
And who will never understand them. 

• • 

In a world of lunacy, 

Violence, stupidity, greed ... it is a good life.^ 

The last Act shows Edward and Lavinia Hving tHs life. As 
, Juha points out, 

the consequence of the Chamberlaynes choice 
Is a cocktail party (p. 164). 

Critics have remarked with disappointment that ^e new-found 
companionship of Edward and Lavinia reveals its^ m a senes ot 
chches-concem for the comfort of the other, obvious compli- 
ments, and so on.= But apart fiom the diflEculty of making domes- 
tic smoothness interesting and the problem cif making e 
sary points clearly in the short time available ^ere is the possibility 
that Ehot is here seeking to illuminate the cHches, as he obviousty 

• 1 1 -1 1 . TT_ 1 O T^C lOr tD0O1Dl6 



JiKc iiawara anai^vuiiii y 

He is certainly not making a statement about marriage m gener 
In an interview he remarked; 

‘Some people want to get a generti statement on 
out of the relations of Edward and Lavima. You c^ t epic 
your views about hfe. You are lirmted by time. 

And in the play itself he makes a point of emph^izing, perhaps 

an eye to the ages-old bias in the CathoHc tradition m vouro 

1 pp. 123-4. Cf. EHot’s observation in ‘The Aims of Poetic Drama’, Adam, 

an instrument. Men and women do not neces^dy un ^ ^ 
children, merely because they have begotten and borne em, y 
try to learn to undentand w^t they have created. t j „ j ort^prlv 

= A subtler point is the contrast betw^ the 
kitchen (p. 135) and the kitchen Ale-X had almost desp^ed pv« m Act 
(remarked by John Lawlor, Virgmia Quarterly Review, Vol. 30. i 95 -h P- 443 j- 
® Foster Hailey, p. 3, cols. 4-5. 
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cdibate bfewhoUy devoted to God's service, that ordinary life is 
not intrinsically infenor 


Neither way is better. 

Both ways are necessary It is also necessary 
To make a choice between diem (p la^). 

Ceha C^plestone, who has been Edward’s mistress, diooses 
the second way The shock of losing him destroys her illusions 
about hen^ ^d her w’ay of hfe Her first reaction is the realiza- 
Oon that she has been hvuig in an essentially unreal world — a 
drea^ though it seemed enoi^h while it lasted. But her 
awakening ^de her aware of the imrcahty of ordinary 
^tence too if this u reahty, it is very like a dream’ (p. 55) 
Moreover, the emergence of the new Edward makes her under- 
stand the tmreahty of then love was partly due to her having 
^de him a substitute for a very different sort of lover In a sense, 
e crated a god in man’s image and the r^ man could never 
have lived up to u 


Hee you as a person whom I never saw before 
The nw I saw before, he was only a projection— 

I see that now— of something that I wanted— 

No, not u’anted— something f aspired to— 

Somethmg that I despcratdy wanted to exist 
t must happen somewhere — but what, and where is it’ 
I see that I was simply makmg use of you. 
And I ask you to forgive me (p 59) 

>■“ cxpencncc 

what ^ hajmened has made me aware 
i tut I ve always been alone. That one always is alone. 
Not simply the ending of one relationship. 

Not even ^ply fining tjut ^ never existed— 

^ 'awareness of solitude 
(p rt7i pe Sfond symptom IS ‘a sense of sin’ (p iiolwhichis 
strong m her, despite the fka that she has ’alway^ been taught to 
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disbelieve in sia’.^ But the sense of sin that oppresses her is not ‘sin 
in the ordinary sense . . . being immoral’ (p. 119); it goes deeper 
than the sense of personal wrong-doing. T hinlcin g ‘over and over’ 
about her aSair with Edward, she has decided that 

it was all a mistake: 

But I don’t see why mistakes should make one feel sinful! 
And yet I can’t find any other word for it. 

It must be some kind of hallucination; 

Yet, at the same time, I’m frightened by the fear 
That it is more real than anything I believed in. 

• ••••••• 

It’s not the feeling of anything I’ve ever done. 

Which I might get away from, or of anything in me 
I could get rid of— but of emptiness, of failure 
Towards someone, or something, outside of myself; 

And I feel I must , . . atone — ^is that the word? 

Can you treat a patient for such a state of mind? (pp. 120-1). 

‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d?’ The answer might 
be that of Lady Macbeth’s doctor: 

More needs she the divine than the physician.® 

But the disease is not in Ceha except as a member of sinful 
humanity and Ehot’s physician is also, to some extent, a divine. 
At least he can help her to find her way towards the reahty she 
craves and which she could not find in her ah&ir with Edward: 

we had merely made use of each other 
Each for his purpose. That’s horrible. Can we only love 
Something created by our own imagination? 

Are we all in fact unloving and unlovable? 

Then one is alone, and if one is alone 

Then lover and beloved are equally unreal 

And the dreamer is no more real Aan his dreams (p. 122). 

Not for her the reconciliation of unloving and unlovable that 
Edward and Lavinia will try to achieve. She has had glimpses of a 

^ p. 120. We recall tkat in his essay on Baudelaire Eliot said, ‘the recognition 
of the reahty of Sin is a New Life’ (Selected Essays, p. 427). 

- Macbeth V, iii. 40 and V, i. 73, 
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deeper reality, has dreamt a dream whttdi is more real than ordin- 
ary reality, a dream m which die solitmle is transcended by a love 
that bestows reality upon the dreamer 

I have thought at moments dut the ecstasy is real 
Although those who expenence it may have no reality 
For what happened is remembered like a dream 
In nhich one IS eealted by mtwjsity oflovujg 
In the spint, a vibration of ddight 
Without desire, for desire is fulolled 
In the ddight of lovmg A sutc one does not know 
when aw^e But what, or whom I loved. 

Or what m me was lovmg, I do not know 
And if that is all meaningless, I want to be cured 
Of a cravmg for something I cannot find 
And of the shame of never finding it (p 123) 

Her choice, therefore, IS for the second way offered by Sir Henry, 
die way which 

leads towards possession 

Ofwhatjouhavesoughrfbrin the nreag place ^ isj) 
Havmg distinguished as &r as possible between tbe two ways, 
the ordinary man's way and the samds way,^ Reilly offers CcUa 
her choice, and m order not to influence that choice he insists that 
‘Nather way is better / Both ways arc necessary’ Between them, 
soacty 13 renewed physically and spiritually. Both ways are valid 
spiritually m that they 

avoid the final desolation 
Of sohtude m the phantasmal world 
Of imagination, shuffling memories and desires (p. 126) 
But the ordinary way is no longer possible for Celia 

I think It would really be dishonest 
For me, now, to try to m^e a hfe with <mybody! 

* Of course, ReiUy does cot refer to U as the saint’s way m deseribnig it 
for Celia, but la tallring to the Chan^berlaynes he identifies the samts with 
those who go to the sanatonina fp XI2I and he CVIti to the sanatorium 
(p 126) ' 
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I couldn’t give anyone the kind of love — 

I wish I could — ^which belongs to that life. 

So she chooses the second way, which leads to a painful death 
(p. 134). 

The paths chosen by Celia and the Chamberlaynes seem to be 
diverging widely, but in the Third Act their choices are seen to 
be difierent parts of a single pattern. Celia’s choice, we learn there, 
has led to crucifixion; the Chamberlaynes’ choice has led to a 
party at which the news of her death reaches them. One might 
almost cad. the news ‘good news’, a ‘gospel’. In reporting her 
death, Reilly calls it ‘a happy death’, by winch he does not mean, 
he affirms, that she sufieted less than an ordinary person would 
have done; 

I’d say she suffered more, because more conscious 
Than the rest of us. She paid the highest price 
In suSering. That is part of the design (p. 161). 

It is part of the design also in that it makes others identify them- 
selves sympathetically with the sufierer and makes them keenly 
aware of her sacrifice. This is the reason for the horror which 
disnirbs Act IH.^ 

This final Act shows us the repercussions of Celia’s choice in 
the lives of others; in other words, it shows ‘the power of the 
saint’s sacrifice to fertilize the fives of others’.^ The immediate 
efficacy of her death can only be hinted at: 

Who knows, Mrs. Chamberlayne, 

The difference that made to the natives who were dying 
Or the state of mind in which they died? (p. 159). 

More definite is the effect on Peter Quilpe, the part it plays in 
his development. LaAnnia suggests that he, like Celia in her afiair 

^ There was a more detailed description, of the horrors of Celia’s death in 
the original version, but Eliot was persuaded at Edinburgh to trim it. hi an 
interview in which this matter was raised, Ivlartin Browne ‘described Eliot as 
resenting deeply the soft interpretation of the Crudfision and all martyrdom’ 
(Geofihey Parsons, ‘Solving Some of Eliot’s Riddles’, Next/ York Herald Trihune, 
13 February, 1950, Section 5, p. a). 

“ D. E. S. Ivlaxwell, p. 200. 
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wth Edwird, has loved ‘something created by [his] imagination’ 
(p 122) 

What you’\ c been hvmg on is an image of Cdia 

you made for yoorsdC to meet your own needs.* 

He recognizes this as the tnidi, and, while Lavinu and Edward 
go on to crplam that they understand because it has been their 
txpcnencc too, he comes to realize 

That I’ve only been interested m myself 
And that isn’t good enough for Celia (p 158) 

Celia has set a standard by which others will try to hve She has 
also borne witness to a deeper reality than that of ordinary life 
The wimess of her suffering is necessary because oftbc sin of the 
world, just as Becket’s was, and m their way the Chambcrlaynes 
acknowledge that ‘the blood of the martyTS and the agony of the 
saints / Is upon out heads’ Edward suggests that 

if this was nghc— ifthu was right for Celia— 

There must be something ebe that 1$ terribly wTong, 

And the test of us are somehow involved m the wrong * 
Lavima agrees, she recalls her own spitefulness towards Celu 
and her uuuie to understand her And Reilly tells them 

YouwiUhaveto Lvewithdiescmcmonesand make them 
Into something new Only by acceptance 
oftbc past wm you alter Its meanmg ^ 163) 

The Chamberlaynes ate, m fact, acceptu^ dieir past m this way, 

* p 158 Hie earlier history of Peter's tdaUoiuIup wii Celia is traceable 
m the scene widi Edward (pp 3j>4].especaa]]ypp 38-9,40) It was his 'first 
cipeneaccofreahty’ (p 41), cveadiotKh it seeing to him to exist ‘between 
two unreal people* (p 42) It u mote man Lhely that, under the tutebge of 
Bela Szogody (the name is one of ELot't joles), he hi lOOTed on firom 
position m his discovesy of reahty, but as ut as the Guardians of the play ate 
coneemed, at die endof Act 11 , 'He has not yet come to where the words are 
vabd’ (p X 3 J) 

* p i6i efi TTte licit ^ a Chnslum Society, p 73 

*rhe notion of conununJ respmsilality, of the responsibility of every indi- 
vidual for the sms of the soaety to whidi he belongs, 1$ one that needs to be 
more firmly apprehended.* 
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and as a symbol of this acceptance giving just such another cock- 
tail party as they were holding at the beginning of the play. But 
because their own relationship is altered, the meaning of the party 
is altered. Ceha’s death has brought them closer together, as it has 
tied them to Peter (p. 164). The life of the spirit is invigorated and 
the bonds of society are strengthened. Before the party itself 
begins, a crucifixion has been recalled and a vicarious atonement 
recognized. The cocktail party can be the secular counterpart of 
the Communion Service if given in the right spirit, the titbits and 
the short drinks the equivalent of the bread and wine. The play is 
almost a piece of Metaphysical wit in its discovery of analogy in 
unlikely places. 

The more explicit symbohsm of spiritual death and rebirth 
derives from the Alcestis of Euripides, to which Ehot has gone ‘as 
a point of departure’.^ The Greek play begins with a prologue in 
which Apollo tells how, having been banished from Olympus 
and condemned for a time to serve a mortal, he became a herds- 
man of Admetus, King of Pherae, and found him a just and 
hospitable man. ApoUo has persuaded the Fates to prolong the life 
of Admetus as a reward for his righteousness, provided that he can 
find someone who will die in his stead. The King has appealed to 
all his kinsmen to die for him, but none is willing. However, his 
wife, Alcestis, has agreed and at the beginning of the play is pre- 
paring for her death. Immediately after her death, and before the 
body has been bitried, Heracles, son of Zeus, arrives at the palace 
on his way to fulfil yet another of his heroic labours. Despite his 
grief, Admetus carries out the sacred duties of hospitahty and 
conceals the fact of his wife’s death. Left to entertain himself dur- 
ing the funeral, Heracles makes merry to such an extent that 
one of the servants can endure it no longer and discloses the true 
situation. Heracles, touched by the fact that Admetus has given 
him hospitahty in such circumstances, resolves to wrestle with 
Death and restore Alcestis to her home. He brings her back, a 
veiled figure, and persuades Admetus to take into his house this 
woman whom he says he has won as a prize at a nearby games. 
Having also persuaded Admetus himself to lead her into the 
house — the play everywhere heavily underlines the weakness of 
mascuhne nature by contrast with the fortitude of feminine 
^ Poetry and Drama, pp. 31-a (On Poetry and Poets, p. 85). 
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nature represented by Alcestis herself— Heracles raises her veil and 
reveals the resurrected wife Admetus is allowed to speak to her as 
much as he widies, but she will not be able to answ cr him for 
three days, the length of tune necessary for her to be ‘unconse- 
crated’ to the Gods beneath the earth ^ 1144 ff) 

The play is a tragKoznedy with elements of satjT drama. It 
stands last among the group of four tragedies performed on one 
day and seems to have been designed to replace the ordinary satyr 
play A gluttonous, drmk-Ioving Heracles was a fav ounte char- 
acter in the satyr plays proper, and something of this satync char- 
acter is earned over mto Aleeslu 

Most of the derivations from Eunpidcs’ play arc completely 
justified of themselves m The Coektail Party by the mtcrpretation 
Ehot puts upon diem, Reilly’s pronencss to dnnk and song m die 
house of ‘dwth’ is one Unlike Heracles, he is told by his host that 
his wife has ‘depaned' But smee he knows she can be brought 
back, he feels no need to restram himself The concealment of 
his wife’s departure from the other guests, which is another den- 
vation, IS of course justified by Edward’s pnde A borrowing 
which IS not perhaps enordy justified of iisdf is the injuncnon 
of silence In Eunpides, where Admetus can quesoon but Alcestis 
cannot reply, it has a sacred reason, as we have seen, and possibly a 
practical one — the need to restnet the number of speal^g parts 
In Ehot, uhete Lavinu can speak but Edward must not ask ques- 
tions about where she has be^ (p. 29), the practical reasons seem 
paramount, it is necessary to the plot — Eduard probably would 
not consult Reilly if he knew that Lavmia had been to his ‘retreat* 
— and It serves perhaps as a safeguard against the deflation of the 
symboUsm.* 

In most cases, however, Ehot translbtms his borrowings from 
Eunpidcs mto significant dements m a new entity As Robert B 
Heilman notes, 

Edward and Lavinia Chamberlayne are both treated like 
Admetus in bemg compelled to undergo moral mtrospecaon, 

> Robert B Heslmaa wggeiB diat *Ilic ntual reqairement is translated into 
a ps}chiatnc strategem’ (p 109 fii.) but die purpose of the stratagem is not 
very clear If, however, Edward were allowea to ask where lavuua has been, 
he would be inclined to require greater txactinide than the symbolisn would 
bear 
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indeed, theirs is very much more severe and penetrating than 
his.’ ^ 

Moreover, 

‘In granting to Lavinia an element of miselfishness . . . Eliot 
retains the center of Alcestis’s character, but at the same time he 
alters the proportions. In Alcestis the over-all emphasis is on the 
spirit of sacrifice. ... In Lavinia we have only a glimpse of gener- 
osity. . . .’ “ 

Fmally, 

‘In the fine paradox of the “ghost” who pan “die” jp. 87] Eliot 
has amplified the Euripides story, just as he has subtly varied it by 
the minute change of die for to die to.’ ® 

It is this last which is the subtlest transformation. It brings the 
symbolism of Lavinia’s return firom the dead into touch with our 
everyday lives. The Heracles figure becomes a saviour firom spirit- 
ual death; 


UNTOENTIHED GUEST 

it is a serious matter 
To bring someone back from the dead. 

EDWA3U) 


From the dead? 

That figure of speech is somewhat . . . dramatic. 

As it was only yesterday that my wife left me. 
UNIDENTIHED GUEST 

Ah, but we die to each other daily (p. 63). 


The symbolism created by an amalgam of classical sources 
with Christianity merges with symbolism firom the modem scene, 
firom the new science of psychiatry. In a talk broadcast in 1932, 
EHot discussed the uses and limitations of psychology; 

‘Psychology has very great utility in two ways. It can revive 
and has already to some extent revived, truths long since known 
to Christianity, but mostly forgotten and ignored, and it can put 
them in a form and a language imderstandable by modem people 

^ Heilman, p. 106. ® IbiJ., p. no. ® Ihid., p. 109. 
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to whom the Ungiuge of Chnsoamty is not only dead hut un- 
deapherable ’ * 

This suggests one reason why hliot uses the organization of 
psychiatnc medione m the play The psychutnst is the ‘saentific 
modem e<J^l^’alent of the fidiei confessor, and cames the'audior- 
ity* of saence 

But psychology is not a saasf^ory substitute for dieology. As 
Eliot puts It, ‘Psychology IS an indispensable handmaid to theol- 
ogy, but, I think, a very poor housekeeper ’ * He goes on to 
dntmguish its limitations One is diat it gives people a sense of 
being ‘absolved 6om all tesponsibihtv’ and Batters their sense of 
self-importance Another is that it 

‘seems to me for the most part to ignore the more intense, pro- 
found and satis^mg emotions of roieion It must ignore meir 
value because Its funcaon ismerdy to describe and not to express 
preference But if this is true, it can never take the place of religion, 
though It can be an important accessory ’ * 

Psychiatry is, then, an madequate substitute for the mimstra- 
tsons of the Church It must give way to ntual at the cl»m« of 
Act n (the libation) and it breaks down enoiely over the death of 
Celia. Psychology has no adequate explanation of martyrdom. 

It seems that by the very inadequacy of the syunbohsm Eliot 
means to si^est the limitations of mescal saence 

It ts oidd need someone greater than the greatest doctor 
To cure diu Jlncss, 

Say’S Edtvatd.* And the form of his consultation with Reilly is 
almost a parody of the accepted pattern of psycho-analysis 

H>WABJ9 

I remember, m my duldhood . . 


, ^The Seirti for Moral Sancoon*. T 1 »r Listerer, VoL Vn, No loS, Jo 
March, 1932, p 44S 
»Ihi *ni3. 

•p J4. The doctor himself (p 97) ohjens to the term ‘nervous hrealdotva’ 
used by Celu (p jj) and Lavmu ^ S8) 
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REILLY 

I always begin from the immediate situation 
And then go back as frx as I frnd necessary. 

You see, your memories of childhood — 

I mean, in your present state of mind — 

Would be largely fictitious; and as for your dreams. 

You would produce amazing dreams, to oblige me. 

I could make you dream any kind of dream I suggested. 

And it would only go to flatter your vanity 

With the temporary stimulus of feeling interesting (p. 98). 

In the original production, which, we may be sure, was entirely 
in tune with Hiot’s conception, the only person to lie on the 
customary couch in the psychiatrist’s consulting room was the 
psycliiatrist himself— an ironic reversal of the customary behavi- 
our that American, if not British, audiences noted with amuse- 
ment.^ 

Celia suggests the limitations of her ‘pretty conventional’ 
upbringing: 

I had always been taught to disbelieve in sin. 

Oh, I don’t mean that it was never mentioned! 

But anything wrong, from our point of view. 

Was either bad form, or was psychological. 

And bad form always led to disaster 
Because the people one knew disapproved of it. 

I don’t worry much about form, myself— 

But when everything’s bad form, or mental kinks. 

You either become bad form, and cease to care. 

Or else, if you care, you must be kinky (p. 120). 

But now she has acquired a sense of something wrong which is 
certainly not ‘bad form’ and which seems not to be ‘psychologi- 
cal’, though she wishes it were;- 

I should really like to think there’s something wrong 
with me — 

Because, if there isn’t, then there’s something wrong. 

Or at least, very different from what it seemed to be, 

^ Maurice Zolotow, ‘Psychoanalyang the Doctor’, The New York Times, 
26 February, 1950, sec. 2, p. 3. 

P.T.S.E . — L 
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With the world itself— and that’s much more fnghtening! 

That would be terrible So I’d rather bchc\ c 

There « something wrong vfith me. that could be put right 

rd do anything you told me to get back to normality. 
snu-Y 

We must find out about you, before we decide 

What If normahty * 

Probably the best comment upon this is the passage that Ehot 
quoted with approval, m a lecture given m 1956. &om a com- 
parison made by Aldous Huicley between Western psychiatry and 
the disaphne of the East as found m Tao and Zen 
‘The aim of Western psychiatry is to help the troubled indi- 
vidual to adjust himself to the soacty ofless troubled individuals — 
individuals whe^are observed to be well adjusted to one another 
and the local mscituuons, but about whose adjustment to the 
fundamental Order of Things no enquiry is made But there is 

another kind of normahty— a normality of perfect functioning 
Even a man who is perfectly adjusted to a deranged soaety 
can prepare himself, if he so desues, to become adjusted to the 
Nature ofThmgs ’ • 

It 1$ to this ocher kind of normahty chat Celia really aspues, and 
she gives her life to help reconcile a 'deranged soaety’ With die 
‘fundamental Order of Things’ 

In his capaaty as psychutnst. Redly is the fashionable modem 
substitute lot the priest, and las psychiatrist’s couch is die sub- 
stitute for the confcsional box But nc « a poor substitute, unable 
to understand the advice he gives, he a^s Julia about Ccha’s 
experience on the journey in which ’the human u Ttanshuman- 
ised’ * and admits that 

ip 117 Cf Tht Famtj Rrvnmt,^ 91, and the passage from ELot’s mtro- 
ducoon to Hiyktvood by Pjuna Banics footed m note x, p 95 

* On ’Poetry eni Potts, p 105 

*PP 130-1 1 agree wuh W K. Wimsatt Aat here JuLa and B^eilly 
‘speak of Celia in terms which slip over, though by ever so little, from the 
spintual to the neo-Plitonic or mystenoni "You ana I don’t know the proce ss 
by wbidi die human 1$ Transhuinanised Will she be fnghtened by die 
first appearance of projected spirus’” Has u a little in the manner of the glosses 
to The Ancient Manner, fromlamUidin^DrAfyslmis’ (Swmee Jlrt’ieu', LVIII, 
P 675) 
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■when I say to one like her 

‘Work out your salvation with diligence’, I do not imderstand 
What I myself am saying. 

Juha rephes, ‘You must accept your limitations’ (p. 13 1). The 
psychiatrist has to be complemented by the Guardian. 

The Guardians are perhaps the Christian counterparts of the 
rulers of Plato’s ideal Republic.^ We get a hint of a special sym- 
bolism in Edward’s description of his two selves: 

The self that can say ‘I want this — or want that’ — 

The self that -wills — ^he is a feeble creature; 

He has to come to terms in the end 

With the obstinate, the tougher self; who does not speak. 

Who never talks, who caimot argue; 

And who in some men may be the aiwrd/aH (p, 58). 

But at the end of this scene Ceha shifts the meaning to other 
characters in the play when she proposes a toast: 

To the Guardians. It was you who spoke of guardians. 

[They drink] 

It may be that even Julia is a guardian. 

Perhaps she is my guardian (p. 61). 

It becomes clear fi:om the machinations of Act 11 that Julia is 
indeed her guardian and that Alex is Edward’s. Does this mean 
that in some sense Julia is Celia’s other self and that Alex is Ed- 
ward’s? This possible inference is not substantiated by the play, 
though, as WiUiam Arrowsmith points out, 

‘Ehot may . . . intendananalogy [between the guardian image in 
Edward’s speech and the Guardians of the play] : what the personal 
“guardian” is in the indi-vidual the Christian “Guardian” is in the 
world.’ - 

^ Grover Smith observes dmt 

‘The concept of guardianship, though indeed of diverse provenance, from the 
legal use of the term to the Stoic-Christian idea of guardian angeb, recalls the 
Guardians in Plato’s Republic, especially in view of the outline for the social 
role of the Community of Christians in Eliot’s The Idea of a Christian Society, 
(1939)’ {op- cit., p. 220). 

^ The Hudson Revieio, HI, p. 415, &. 
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The Guardians seem to be members of the sdert group which 
Ehot the Commumty of Christians Even m a Christian 
soaety he says 

‘it u only fcom the much smaller number of consaous human 
beings, the Commumty of Chnsnans, that one would expect a 
consaous Christian hfe on its highest social le\ cl’ * 

He goes on to explain that the Community of Christians is not 
an organization, 

‘but a body of mdefimte outline, composed of both clergy and 
laity, of the more consaous, more spiritually and mtcUcctually 
dev doped of both It will be that identity of behef and aspira- 
tion, then background of a common system of education and 
common culture, which will enable them to influence and be 
influenced by each other, and coUecnvcly to form the consaous 
mind and the consaence of the nation ’* 

The members of this group are not necessanly bghly gifted, 
either utellectuaUy or spiritually 

'the possession of intellectual or spiritual gifts does not necessarily 
confer that intellectual understanding of spiritual issues which is 
the quahflcanon for exerting the kind of influence here required. 
Nor IS the person who possesses this qiialiflcanon necessanly a 
“better Christian” in his pnvate hfc than the man whose insight is 
less profound ’ * 

It would seem that such people can be as deceptive m their 
manner as the feathery-minded Juha and the overhdpful Alex of 
the play * This gives Eliot good warrant for making excellent 
comedy out of them 

* The iJea of a Cknsttan Society (Ibbn and Faber, 1939}, p 28 

42 74 

* Hiere u not, however, a complete split berweea soaal appearance and real 
$el£ Julia's curioncy, for in stancg , sets gomg the temble snotroiU of mith (see 
PP 79 -®o) And, of course, there ate many hints of a deeper senousness in her, 
such as her willmgness to believe the man who said he could hear the ay of 
bats (p 11), not to speak ofher almost pathetic plea 

I know you think Tm a silly old woman 
But fm really very senoos ^ 14) 

And of course Alex is genumely hdpM to Peter as well as to 
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William Arrowsmith. suggests that ‘the guardians of the Chris- 
tian idea are “the one-eyed in the kingdom of the blind”; nothing 
more exalted than that.’ ^ And D. W. Harding points out that 
Reilly and Julia 

‘are botli metaphorically one-eyed and need each other to give a 
whole vision. Julia, inquiring for her spectacles, says one lens is 
missing and Reilly then sings of himself as the One-Eyed Riley. 
Reilly says to Juba: 

When I express confidence in anything 

You always raise doubts; when I am apprehensive 

Then you see no reason for anything but confidence. 

JULIA 

That’s one way in which I am so useful to you. 

And at the end Edward says, 

Oh, it isn’t much 

That I understand yet! But Sir Henry has been saying, 

I think, that every moment is a fiesh beginning; 

And Julia, that life is only keeping on; 

And somehow, the two ideas seem to fit together.’ ^ 

It is as if, in our stunted society, we can achieve width of out- 
look only by spiritual co-operation. 

- In The Idea of a Christian Society EUot said: 

‘a society has not ceased to be Christian imtil it has become pos- 
itively something else. It is my contention that we have to-day a 
culture which is mainly negative, but which, so far as it is positive, 
is stiH Christian. I do not think that it can remain negative, because 
a negative culture has ceased to be efficient in a world where 
economic as well as spiritual forces are proving the efficiency of 
cultures which, even when pagan, are positive; and I believe that 
the choice before us is between the formation of a new Christian 
culture, and the acceptance of a pagan one’ (p. 13). 

The Cocktail Party seems to depict a stage in the creation of such 
a new Christian culture — 

‘a society in which the natural end of man — ^virtue and well-being 

^ The Hudson Review, III, p. 419. 

- The Kenyon Review, XVTII (1956), pp. 346-7. 
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in community— IS acknowledged for all, and the supernatural end 
—beatitude— for those who Mve eyes to see ii’ * 

Wilham Anowsmith suggests Uut it is 
‘a soaety which, dramatically, is bemg made before our eyes 
Christian conspiracy begms at the Chamberlayncs' but as^ the play 
ends, Alex and Julia and RcillyareofF“to thcGunmngs And so 
the soaety comes to include those who, like Edward, may not 
consciously hold Chnstian bdiefs ' * 

The desenpaon ‘Chrutian conspiracy’ is unfortunately jusa- 
fied As we have observed, Eliot expressly says that his Com- 
mumty of Chnstians, to which I am assuming Reilly, Julia, and 
Alex belong, is not an organization Yet m the play they seem to 
belong to a mysterious rcbgious oiganization, to move almost in 
the atmosphere of a seaet society, and they certainly mdulge m 
ntoal somewhat tesemblmg an esoienc cult This kind of thing 
alienates most people, if only because they feci excluded Eliot 
probably did not intend any such efSict Clearly the Community 
of Christians would share a special spiritual fellowship and would 
work together with mtuiove understanding, but they would not 
set themselves apart in this way The explanation probably lies 
m the necessity for dramatic heightening and for the creation of 
dramatic machinery In the conaete dramauc situation, the ‘body 
of very nebulous outline' * has been rather too sharply defined As 
for the libation, any portrayal of the Community of Chnstians 
would be incomplete without some indicanon of the place of 
ntual in their lives Yet it cannot be Chnstian ntual, smee spea- 
fically Chnstian references arc to be omitted Ehot has therefore 
created, as background to the ntual, an mdetcrminate kind of 
religion with a trace of Nature mystiasm m it 
Let them budd the heardi 
Under the protection of the stars (p 132) 

Guatdianshm is, so to speak, the machinery of the plot As 
instruments ora higher power, the Guardians contrive a good deal 
of the action of the play In ^ way symbolism becomes highly 

* The Ilea a Civutwn Setirty, p 34 

* The Hudson ReyieiP, ID, p 420 

* Hie Ilea ef a CftnAm Soattj, p 37 
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functional, and, contrariwise, their manipulation of the plot 
assumes a metaphysical significance and suggests the way Divine 
Providence works in society. The highly amusing assemblage of 
the characters in the third scene of Act One — they all come nm- 
ning to Edward’s flat in response to telegrams (pp. 66-78) — ^illus- 
trates this aspect of the structure of the play. This ruse of the 
Guardians has served a useful purpose in the plot. As Lavinia says 
later about this visit of Celia and Peter, 

They had to tell us, themselves, that they had made their 
decision (p. 113) 

Lavinia’s reaction to the ruse of the telegrams is the feeling of 
being caught in a trap. At first the Divine Providence looks to 
her and Edward and Celia like the ‘infernal machine’ of M. Coc- 
teau’s imagination.^ Edward suddenly finds himself in HeU (p. 87). 
Both Lavinia and CeHa speak of the Divine agents as devils." But 
it was the voluntary acts of Lavinia and Edward which started the 
machine running and seemed to rob them of their freedom. They 
have to learn the true meaning of freedom. Reilly is the agent who 
will reveal it to them, or, at least, put them in the way to discover- 
ing it for themselves. 

As Father McLaughlin points out: 

‘In thevoHtional order, just as no one can sin except by an exer- 
cise of his fiee will, so no one can desire the fulfillment of his 
capacity save by a personal choice. To ensure such a free and per- 
sonal decision, Reilly eliminated all outside influence over Ed- 
ward by suggesting arguments fi>r the opposite choice, a perman- 
ent separation from his wife, which, though suasive, were never- 
theless sophistic and served, as Reilly had hoped, only to educe 
from Edward the deeply personal conviction to reunite himself to 
her.’ ^ 

Edward has not the insight, however, to see at first that he has 
made a dehberate choice; ‘It seems to me that I might as well go 
home’ (p. 112) is the nearest he comes to admission of choice in 
the consulting room. CeHa, on the other hand, is able to say: ‘I 

^ See pp. 46-7 (trap), 77, 85-6 (trap cage), 95-6. 

2 Lavinia, pp. 79. 104.; Celia, 51, 53. 

3 John J. McLaughlin, S. J., Renascence, EL p. 21. 
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know It IS I who have made the d e cisi on (p 128) All dime of 
them are on the way to discovcnne according to their ca^ty 
the truth of the sublime paradox of^ Collect for Peace* [His] 
service is perfect freedom.’ Only m so fix as men elea to do the 
^tU of God are they exercising thar free will, in domg esil they 
arc merely peldmg to the subtle pressures of the World, the Hesh 
and the DeviL 

Thus we see that there ate cenasn ambiguities m the use of 
sj-mbohsm m the play and certam places where it dehberatdy 
breaks down. Ehoi’s next move is to be towards a doser mtegra- 
oon of sjuibohsm with naturahsac acoon, so that somethmg more 
like seven-eighths of the iceberg of symbolism u submerged- But 
The Ccd-iiil Parly makes a great step towards creating a contmu- 
oos surface of theatrical mtcrcst. Ic achieves a much happier 
balance between weight of meaning and immediate theatncal 
mtelhgibihty than The Family Reimien, u 1$ not too difficult to 
follow at a first seeing, capable of yielding grater wealth of 
meamng on further acquaintance. 

There u a certam mellowness about The CorlrWil Pjr^ Eliot 
has moved beyord the necessity for tragedy mto the realm of 
eternal comedy Under the Christian dispntsaaon, all endings can 
be ha^py Ehot has devised a kind of comedy gencncally like 
Dante $ Divine Comedy, the portrait of a world in whi^ the 
characters, ‘Nel mezzo del camnun di nostra vita’,^ come to them- 
selves m a dark wood where the straight way is lost, and are set on 
the nght path towards the fulfilment ordamed for them in the 
Divine Providence.* The Coeklail Party ism pm thefruioon of a 
long devotion to the gratest ofrrfigious poets * 

* It d^ind^eJAe journey ef cur Ife {He trfimo L i, ioBi Jciiai.D SmcLui) 

* C£ Ceaa's raercnce to a fonst on p xai. 

* 1 soil, afar forty years, regard to poetry as dre most persistent and 
deepest laEoaice open ray own verse ^oc. Talk on Dmte', The Aielph, 
New Scio, VoL ay. No 2 (first QnartEr, Ijsi), p xo6 C£ StUcUi Pssays, 
p 352 

*Fordie saeocc or art ofwtitn^ Terse, one tas learned fiotn tlie /«/{T7W that 
the greatest poetry can be wntten sni the greatest economy of words, and 
with the ^greatest ansnrnty in the use of metaphor, verbal beauty, and 

elegance.' 

The relevance of dus to the $t)le of The Qddail Parly is endent 
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chapter Six 

Plays in a Contemporary Setting— III 
^The Confidential Clerk' (i953) 



I coSIreil^e held inEdinburgh after the 
±.fde.,M cyU~ tod, • “t Tk 

of his work was away ftom tta^e y. trnn<rfipured by the 

pattern of Greek tragedy temamed; f ■ obt^ded 

'Christian reveladcn, dre of 

upon the *e mgi-comedies ol Euripides 

next uvo plays, Ehot tumea to me ^„„oforined them into 

and taking pams to he achieved a beautifhlly 

modem Clerk he acHeved 

poised comedy ■ ' i the central tradition of 

something nearer high mrce. It ^ a p y _ ^ Comedy, 

European eonredy, which 6rst flowered “ ^ N'W^omedy, 
was 4nsplanted to the Rome of Plautus and Termce 

shed its seeds in all the countnes of Europe, ^ ^ |okly 

late, for instance, in Shakesp;^.'s -'““JT^The 
until Oscar Wilde cross-ferahzed it ^th the com 7 
and developed a briUiant new speaes m ^ J^^en 

characteristics of lost children, searching p 

1 Edinburgli Evening Dispatch, 26 August 1953. 

^-Poetry and Drama, p. 31 ( 0 « Pcctq’ and Poets, p. 85). 
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iflcnat)’, pcnisted all tlm T\Iule Ehot’s work shows likenesses to 
most of these speaes, not least to Wilde’ s m the bloom of man- 
nered comedj But for the nudeus of its plot it goes back beyond 
diem all to &e play m whidi the diiractensacs fint appear m 
European drama, the Ion of Ennpidcs 
In a prologue spoken by Hermes tie are told that, years before, 
the god Apollo rasnshed Creusa, princess of Athens, and that she 
bore and abandoned a son Found and reared b)' a priestess of the 
Delphic shnne, the duld, Ion, has become an officer m the temple. 
Meanwhile, his mother has mamed Xuthus, a neighbouring 
chieftam But the marriage has produced no children, and husband 
and wife are now coming to the Delphic oracle to ask a remedy. 
Apollo plans to let Xuthus thml: he Im found a son m Ion so that 
the young man shall not be cheated ofbis biithnght, the kingdom 
of Athens. He therefore declares through the orade that the first 
person Xuthus meets on tca\’ing the temple will be his son — an 
eventuahty made possible by an escapade with a slavc'^L-'Ilus 
turns out to be Ion, of course, and Xuthus, ovenoyed, plans to 
take him home to succeed him lo power and wealth QL 577-81) 
Ion points out that it u likely to me\-e the Adless Creusa to 
ha\c to accept bet husband’s child into her home (607-20) In 
case, he is loath to leave the calm of his life at Delphos for the 
busy life of the Athenian court; the prospect of wealth is no in- 
ducement (621-47) To the second objection, Xuthus rephes 
simply Learn to put up with your lot’ (650), the first he pro- 
poses to deal with by keeping the rclationsbip secret until such 
ome as he can bring the queen round to acceptmg Ion as his suc- 
<«sor (655-9) HmYe\ er, the Chorus defeats bis pun by revealing 
all to Creusa. Her old ser^'ant imagines a sordid mtngue Xuthus 
* ^ bastard son to a foster mother m Delphos 

and ^hberatdy brov^ht Creusa there in order to retneve his son 
« ifby the god s wilL The old man offers to take revenge for her 
by poisoning Ion. But this plot also goes awry, and Creusa has to 
me refuge on the altar of the god. At this point the pnestess w’ho 
iomd Ion mtetvenes, hrmgmg the cradle, WTappings and tnnkea 
which she found with him. By these tokens, Creusa recogmacs her 
son, IS reronoled to h i m , and reveals that his fether was Apollo 
Ion is mdmed to bcheve this a fiction devised to lessen her sh^e. 
He appeals to die god himsclfand Pallas Athene appears on bdialf 
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of Apollo to confirm Creusa’s claim. Ion then accepts his ‘fine 
inheritance’.’- 

The parallels with EUot’s play are clear, much clearer than the 
parallels between The Cocktail Party and Alcestis and somewhat 
clearer than those between The Family Reunion and the Oresteia, 
even though the translation into modern terms is more complete 
than in the latter case. But if the main parallels are clear, they are 
not simple. Just as Shakespeare doubled the Plautine twins in 
order to increase the comic complication in The Comedy of Errors, 
so Ehot has spHt up the Euripidean foundling and invented a 
bastard daughter into the bargain. Ion is diffracted into Colby 
Simpkms and B. Kaghan. Their Others are a musician and a poet 
respectively, music and poetry both being skills of Apollo. The 
play’s theme of Divine Fatherhood also originates here. Whereas 
Ion discovers that he is the son of a god, Colby discovers that he is 
a son of God. Other parallels are simpler. Like Xuthus, Sir Claude 
jumps to a conclusion about his paternity (p. 127). Like Xuthus, 
again, he wants his supposed son to inherit his position and wealth, 
and proposes to conceal the relationship from his wife (p. 12). 
Like Ion, though for a different reason, Colby is reluctant to join 
his father (p. 38). Like Creusa, Lady Elizabeth yearns for moliier- 
hood (p. 12), but her ‘pilgrimages’ to spiritual speciahsts are the 
fashionable modern substitute for rehgion. The Old Servant’s 
notion that Xuthus has put his son out to a foster-mother is reahzed 
in the plot of EUot’s play, and the foster-mother, Mrs. Guzzard, 
assumes the functions of the priestess of the temple and the dea ex 
machina, Pallas Athene.- 

’■ 1 . 1618. Cf. The Coujideittial Clerk, p. 130: ‘You knew your inheritance. 
Now I know mine.’ 

“ It is interesting to note that Ehot brings the device of the dea ex iiiachitia into 
line -with a general misconception. It is frequently said that Euripides and other 
ancient dramatists rehed upon the dea ex machina to cut, if not to imravel, the 
Gordian knot of the comphcation. In fact, the device was employed in classical 
drama primarily not to bring about the solution of the plot but to foretell the 
future of the characters or point out the relationship between the events of 
the play and some featine of Athenian life, for this could be done only by some- 
one possessing supernatural foresight. The device might also be used to put 
the seal of di-vine approval upon the solution arrived at in the play. And this 
is just what happens in the Ion. The gnorismata or birth-tokens have already 
proved that Ion is Creusa’s child. Athene confirms that his father is Apollo, 
but it is primarily to ‘pronounce his oracles’ that she has come (1569-70). It 
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Being doubdess aware that Grcdc New Comedy was much 
aVin to the Ion, Bliot seems to have gone for at least one detail to 
Menander Agnou or Misapprehension, the Prologue of The Ctrl 
IVho Gets her Hmr Cut Short {Penceiromene), tells the audience that 
she has caused Mosduon to ^ m Jove with Glj cera so that that 
true relation as brother and sister may he revved. *For by the 
hdp of God the evd turns mto good, even while it is coming to 

pass’ (U 49-50) Similarly, itisthe gtowthoflovcbetween Colby 
and Lucasta that brings to hght the &ct that they are apparendy 
related, though of course m die end they prove not to be. More- 
over, m Menander’s plays, as Mrs Kathenne Lever pomts out, 
*The recognition of long-lost relaavcs is only the obvnous form 
of enhgbtenment. Far more ugnificant is the rccogniaon of self- 
knowledge When Cbarmas [m J^itrepontes or The ^tifroUs] 
recognize the foundling baby as ms, he recognizes that he has 
been as dishonourable as the wile he has been treating tnth sudi 
scorn He is guilty of the same ofoce as she is, and he has added 
tmkindnew whereas his wife is forgiving TTirough this selfe 
knowledgejusace is achieved — the <amA forgiveness for the same 
act The person Uke Smicnnes, who refuses to admit bis own 
responsibility, who blames Necessity for his actions, wbo docs not 
see that his own character {iropos) u determining the action, is 
ridiculous m his blindness and must be brought to enhghtenmcnt 
before the play can end happily ’ * 

It IS perhaps not too much to say that £hot adapts the Ion m the 
hght of Greek New Comedy * 

The onginal Grcdt pattern is elaborated to die point of 6 rcc. 
The piling up of comphcation in the Second Act as each of the 
young people is revealed to be atber bastard or foundling is in 
fact a kmd of spiritual firce, it is just diat they are suddenly caught 

most be made clear that loa is the father of the Irmun nee (1J70-SS) Eliot 
siahes use of die popular luiscoticntiaB of the Jea tx rruthinj m order to spnne 

asenesofsurpasesattheeidoftheplzv ItisEggenoawhopitdictsCoIbys 

future (p Ija) 

» Kaienne lever. The Art cf Creei Omeiy (Methuen, 1956), pp 19S-9 
Fraaas Fergnsson suggests that the sAme of the vicissitudes of scrwal 
generaQcfflS— smaraticins and reumoni— ^ts our timr of Jim displaced persons 
as well as st did late antiMty, also a tune of exiles groping m the confusion 
of several demoralized ctdtutal ttadmoos’ (&wwr Revw LXIV, p j66) 
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with theii defences down, having doffed some of 
grated Jh the pattern of events BeW 

aiUous interchange of parents and dnldrenhw^ ^ 

tuition that aU earthly rdauonslnps ^eth puts it, 

relation to the heavenly Father,, that. ^ Lady Ehzabetii puts 

‘we are nearer to God thm to anyone (p. the 

The meaning of that ultimate relations^p is desisn is 

complex of refidonships in the play. At the *|„^f"Son 

Colby’s search for a way of mtegramg ^ tmds of reahty). 

with the inner world of spirit^ ici ^ t nf relationship to 

He finds that the way leads through fii^ent of re » p 

others,in his c^e to his dead Hther.and, n is ^ 

the last resort, it is the discovery of a reHgious voca 

“'ThJ^^eilted in the scene Ween 

mer and Colby in the First Act Colby confesses tiiat 

is making a different person of to— a person 

likes. In moments of relaxation, however, the p 

be, ‘the disappointed organist , returns to ' ^Qwerful that 

the attraction ofthe art he h^ forsaken b^orn^ ig ^Qgs in 

he has to ‘fight that person {p- 38)- W a allow that 

effect is to advise him how to fight strategic y, life, 

person a limited place in his life, to develop, m fiict a secret U 

lAltkougk the emphasis is different. Tlie ConJidaU,al Clerk takes up 
elaborates several minor themes of The Cocktai arty. second-rate 

(a) ^e’ tendency to protect oneself by w^g a social mask (The Cocktail 

Party, pp. 125^-30. The Confidential Party, P- 99. The 

M the danger of imposing roles on others ( ^ to6V 

^ Confidential Clerk, p. 100. Cf. The Family ^>0^ K CorjLi/ Party, 
(4) the need to accept the consequence of choice [ino ^ 

p. 163, The Confidential Clerk, p. I34)- ' V,,. , fuller treatment 

Moreover, the relation of Colby Cocktail Party, pp- 38-9» 

of the relationship between Peter and Ceha. (C . 
with The Confidential Clerk, pp. 4b-7-) 
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He secs in Colby’s expencnce a iwonon of his os^’n, for he 
wanted to beapottcr, and bceameafinanaer only at thcinsutcna 
of his fatLct In an effort to help Colby, he tells him about lumselt 

Forhim,thefinerproductsofthepottcr’sartaicnotfor use Or 

'decoration* 

For me. they are bfc itself To be among such things. 

If It IS an escape, u escape into living, 

Escape &om a sordtd world to a pure one 

I want a world where the form ts the reabty, 

Of which the substantial 1$ only a shadow {p 39). 

For him, clearly, art is the doorway into the world of spintual 
redity. But he was turned aside from hu pumut ofdus reity by 
'frouly pressure’ and went into his Cither’s business* 

I loathed this occupation 
Until I began to feel my power in it 
The hfe chuiged me. as it is changing you 
It begms as aland of mahe-bebeve 
And the make*bchevuig makes it real (p 40) 

But It has never become fully satisfying to him, which is an 
indiauon of its lack of reality He has had to engmeer a secret hfe 
for bimself, disorccd from me ordinary business of living 
As a substitute for the creativity of which he has come to be- 
hevc himself incapable, ‘ he has assembled a collection of porce- 
lam which he keeps m a private room 

when I am alone, and look at one thing long enough, 

I sometimes have that sense of identification 
With the maker, of which I spoke — an agomsing ecstasy 
Which mak« hfe bcaraWc It’s ail 1 ha> e 
I suppose it takes the place of tchgion . . . 

I date say truly rdigious people — 

* p 41 Mia M. C Bradbrook pouts out (r S Eliot, Writers and Itcit 
Work Senes, rev ed., I955jp i j) d>ai diese Imej bear a resemblance to the 
passage in Ehot’s lecture ‘The IntEe Voiea of Poetry’, -where he desenbes 
the 'moment of eshausaon ' that ibllows arijsac creation {On Poetry end 
Poets, p $8 C£ pp 9^100) 
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I’ve never known any — can find some unity. 

Tiien there are also the men of genius. 

There are others, it seems to me, who have at best to live 
In two worlds — each a kind of make-beheve (p. 42). 

But in the ofier to show bis collection to Colby and bis bint 
that be would like to be admitted to Colby’s private world of 
music, there is a debcate suggestion that Sir Claude doesn’t find 
the arrangement of his life entirely satisfactory, that be is aware of 
the unnatural divorce between its two parts and wants to create a 
link between them by sharing the experience of ‘the real world’ 
behind ‘the private door’ with someone fiom the world of ordin- 
ary hving. Without that link, both worlds are make-beheve. 

Colby’s innate honesty, his instinctive sense of reaHty, will not 
allow him to accept the dichotomy of Sir Claude’s life. Barber in 
the scene, he has expressed his uneasiness about the kind of pre- 
tence Sir Claude proposes as a means of keeping his son by him. 
For ‘a foobsh reason’, as he later admits to his wife (p. 79,) Sir 
Claude has not wanted to confess to her that he had an ibegiti- 
mate son; so he proposes what he thinks is a harmless deception. 
Colby, however, feels uneasy about ‘building piis] bfe upon a 
deception’. And, in any case, will Lady Elizabeth be taken in? Sir 
Claude reassures him: 

She has always lived in a world of make-bebeve. 

And the best one can do is to guide her delusions 
In the right direction. 

COLBY 

It doesn’t seem quite honest. 

If we aU have to five in a world of rnake-bebeve. 

Is that good for us? Or a kindness to her? 

SIR CLAUDE 

If you haven’t the strength to impose your own terms 
Upon bfe, you must accept the terms it offers you ^p. 36-7). 

And when Sir Claude has explained what he means by this, 
Colby is nearer to understanding, but no nearer to accepting, the 
make-bebeve: 

something in me 

Rebels against accepting such conditions . . . (p. 42). 
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Su Claude begins foscelnjmBtJ:cand IS smnnfdbv'Jt 

hastens to reassure him that he u mtwested in his work and keen 
to do It well 

I don’t Ui*ant my poanon 
To be, m any tvay, a maJce-hchor {p 44) 

But the reassurance is disturbing in its implicatjons and Sir 
Claude’s impulse is to take refuge m his philosophy, a kind of 
stoic resignation, and in his private world of make-Dclicve. 
Meanwhile, we must sunply wait to leam 
What new condiooru life will impose on us 
Just when we think w e hat e settled our account 
Life presents a netv one, more di£acuh to pay. 

— I shall go now, and sit for aw hJe with my china (p 44) 
Colby’s reminder of business to be dealt with underlines the 
umatisfactonness of a refuge wbch u arcumsoibcd by the pres- 
sure of external events And, of course, he comes to feel by the 
end of the play chat Sir Nude’s partem ofmake-beheve wii! not 
do for him- He cannot accept the terms hfe imposes in the w'ay 
Sir Claude has med to do He cannot rest content m the unreality 
of a divided life; there must be continuity between the inner and 
outer life, betw een the private and the public w’orlds, even if K 
means feilurc by the standards of the pubuc world, means bemg a 
second-rate musKian. 

The unsansfectoniiess of the compromise proposed hy Sir 
Claude emerges more clearly m the scene between Colby and 
Lucasta which opens Act Two The insight which comes to Luc- 
asta through her love for him illuminates his predicament. In 
giving up his career as a musician, she tflh him - 

It’s only the outer world that you’ve lost 
You’\ e soil got your inner world — a world that’s more rcah 
That’s why ^ ou re di6ercnc &om the rest of us 
You have your secret garden, to which y ou can retire 
And lock me gate beimd you.* 

*p 31 We have already noted die synJwIism of the garilaim 

Ramon In die present play, it has takai <» a somewhat different oneatiacai. 
The gardm now clearly represents a propensity for withdrawal mto cneselC 
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But this compensation is not satisfactory. This ‘secret garden , 
he tells her, is 

■ not quite real to me — 

Although it’s as real to me as .. . this world. 

But that’s just the trouble. They seem so unrelated. 

I turn the key, and walk through the gate. 

And there lam... alone, in my garden . 

Alone, that’s the thing. That’s why it s not real (p. 52}. ^ 

Eggerson’s garden, he suggests, is real ^ 

phylcally as Idl as spirituaUy. What is more, he is not done 
Lri^tfe is not explained, but ptesimubly it is 
walks in his garden— and his withdrawal is pro^li^cuve, he has 
vegetables to bring back to Mrs. Eggerson.i Lucasta thinks he 
and this may derive from a conception in Henry James s Ttie Portrait of a 

^ler [Isabel’s] nature had, in her conceit a cer^ 

suggestion ofperfume and murmuring boughs, of sha y „ g^ercise 

ing vistas, -which made her feel that introspection ^-was, , ’ 1 

in the open air, and that a visit to the recesses of one s spin ^n^ded that 
one returned from it -with a lapful of roses. But she was o , , , 

there -were other gardens in the -world than iose of ' pard^ at 

that there -were, moreover, a great many phces -w^ i^erv.’ 

/all— only dusky pestiferous tracts, planted thick wii ug ex pmerecnce 

-CharlL Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1908, Vol. I, Ch vr, p. 72. 

from her garden with a lapful of roses become Egprson s ^ ucasm’s 

tables. Thfplaces which ale ‘not gardens at aU . .’are “^Sh 

sad description of her ‘only garden’ (p. 52). The 

may owe something to Mrs. Touchett in the s^e nove . J , , travels 

an eccentric who goes her o-wn way independently o er tjeople 

much and sends c^tic messages home, retmns 

up and manages them, is unconventional and forthnght m er P . 

to tell people exactly what she thinks of them, and sp g P 
epigrammatically, though a little vacuously, whiA detra 
of die epigrams, but makes them the more amusing. rharacters in 

’•There is a curious anticipation of Eggersori m one^ ^ 

Eliot’s sketch ‘Eeldrop and Appleplex’, The Little Review, ■ > 

(May, 1917), p. ii: . rVrk ’’“And 

‘[Eeldrop:] “I am, I confess to you, in private life, a „„ j 1 vesetable 

should, according to your theory, have a wife, three children, 

garden in a suburb,’’ said Appleplex. t -l j i-iiniipht it 

‘ “Such is precisely the case,’’ returned Eeldrop, but night I 

necessary to mention this biographical detail. it is ,7, ^ ’ 

return to my suburb. Tomorrow -will be spent in that gar en. 

P.T.S.E. — M 163 
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joking, but he assures her that he u senous 

What I mean is, my garden’s no less unreal to me 
Than the world outside it If you have two hves 
Which have nothing whatever to do with each other — 
Wdl, they’re both unreal But for Eggenon 
His garden is a part of erne smgle world 

tacfcSTA 

But what do you want^ 

COLBT 

Not to be alone there 

If I were tdigious, God would walk in my garden 
And that would make the world outside it real 
And acceptable, I think (p jj) 

There is, he goes on to suggest, one other way in which both 
the garden and the outade world can be made real, this is by the 
penetration of another human being into the garden in the com- 
muiuon oflove 

Thus we see that the gap between the two worlds, the puhhc 
and the private, can only be bridged by love The lev e may ori- 
ginate m the ordinary world (the love of parent and child, which 
u what Sir Claude has divined, or the love between man and 
woman, wbch we see devdoping between Colby and Lucasta in 
this scene) and evtend into the other world, or it may onginate m 
the other world, the v, orld of creative love — which u why the 
love of creation may give admission to it — (the love of God for 
his CTcatuie, which is answered by the love of die creature for his 
Maker) and extend mto the ordinary world. Without the bond of 
love, neither aspect of life is froitw, nather world is truly real 
Lucasta is n^t m her mtumon that Colby doesn’t new any- 
body, any liuman person, that is ^ 5*) For him, the garden and 
the outside world are to be made real by the presence of God. But 
this 1$ not a realization that wiU come easily. The first step to- 
wards it IS the desolation that comes from losmg Lucasta and with 
her the hope that the garden will be made real by the presence of a 
loved human person’s spirit there He is to lose also ms Either and 
his mother and all other earthly attachments But Lady Elizabedi 
obhquely suggests what the solution is to be m Irn case 
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Of course, there’s something in us, 

In all of us, ■which isn’t just heredity. 

But something unique. Something we have been 
From eternity. Some thin g . . . straight from God. 

That means that we are nearer to God than to anyone. 
— Where did you live, as a child? (p. 72). 

It is this question, coming at this significant moment, which 
starts the train of investigation that robs Colby of his supposed 
fither and leads him to the Father. 

Lady Elizabeth’s intuition is possible because she refuses to 
beheve in facts (p. 87) or to accept the terms that life imposes. 
Her apparent folly h^ its -wisdom. Sir Claude has chosen 
‘obedience to the facts’, but he comes to doubt whether he has 
been -wise; 

I might have been truer to my father’s inspiration 
If I had done what I wanted to do (p. 88). 

Colby is free to be true to that inspiration when he finds it, 
because he distinguishes fict firom &.ct, distinguishes beuveen the 
dead and the li-ving facts (p. 82). He is free also in the sense that the 
cirounstauces of his upbringing have left him detached from 
normal family relationships. When Sir Claude and Lady Eliza- 
beth debate their claims to him , he finds himself ‘simply indifier- 
ent’ (p. 81). He finds himself fiee to create his o-wn image of the 
fether he would like to have: 

I should like a father 

Whom I had never kno-wn and couldn’t know now. 
Because he would have died before I was bom 
Or before I could remember; whom I could get to know 
Only by report, by documents — 

The story of his life, of his success or failure . . . 

Perhaps his failure more than his success — 

Whose image I could create in my own mind, 

To live -with that image. An ordinary man 

Whose hfe I could in some way perpetuate . . . (p. 125). 

When he is granted his -wish by Mrs. Guzzard and discovers 
that his fither was a disappointed musician, he finds that this 
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completes his freedom (p laS) He sees now tint success doesn’t 
matter, for his father was not a success (p 129) 

Su Claude appeals to him to lenum, but t^t is unposstblc for 
him now 

As long as I believed that j'ou were my father 
I was content to have had the same ambitions 
And m the same way to accept their failure. 

You had your father before you, as a model. 

You knew your inbentance Now I know mine (p 130) 

As he emphasizes, he must frtUow hu Either * In effect, his 
answer is that of C^t — ‘I must be about my frthcr’s busmess’ — 
— and the Either he will follow is God as reveled m Christ, whom 
he could 'get to know / Only by report, by documents’, that is, by 
the gospels, who was, by worldly standards, a failure, and whose 
hfe the Chnstian does try to mutate and perpetuate Sir Claude 
has spent his life atotimg to a dead father, but for a frilure to 
understandhimwbchisaproductofOngmalSin (p 40) Colby 
IS innocent of personal sin If he suffers it will be as Chnst suffered 
—on behalf of others The unpbcaQons are only faintly adum- 
brated 

If there’s agony, it’s part of a total agony 
Which I can’t begm to feel yet (p 81) 

But we are gi\en a ghmpse of the pattern underlymg the acoon 
of the play Behind the worldly quest of Eithers for sons and sons 
for friers hes the movement of the Divme Love, seeking res- 
ponse in the heart of man and revcalmg the way of reconciliation 
m Chnst 

As in The Family Reunton and The Codelatl Party, a choice is 
made between a normal frnuly hfe and a dedicated hfe leadmg 
aivay from the family But m The Conjidential Clerk the excep- 
tional person is much more tdoscly mtegrated m the pattern of 
ordi nar y life Colby is only just beginmng to discover his true 
yocatioa. He has even less awareness iban Harry and Ccha of ic 
precise direction It 1$ shrewd old Eggerson who sees the im- 
plications of his choice. ‘You’ll be thmkmg of reading for orders’ 
(p ^33) Even outside the pfry, therefore, his destmy is to be less 
* The phnM 'follow my &diet’ occurs twice on o 129 
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unusual than Harry’s or Celia’s.^ And within the play, his pres- 
ence has served as a leaven, helping others to imderstand them- 
selves, particularly their own inadequacies and limitations, and to 
understand others by accepting their difierent Hmitations. In other 
words, he has made possible a more fruitful communal life. 

Although the characters exist on different levels of spiritual 
perception as in the previous plays, there is less schematism and 
much more intercommunication. Colby is not the only character 
who functions as a spiritual leaven. He inherits a quahty possessed 
by Eggerson, his predecessor. As Air. Spencer Brown observes, 
‘we catch the aura of a pun on the word clerk\" EHot himself has 
said that ‘Eggerson is the only developed Christian in the play’.® 
He seems, in fact, to be one of the Community of Christians.^ 
Everyone looks to him in a difficult situation.® Colby instinctively 
perceives that he has a special kind of integrity, as his allusion to 
Eggerson’s ‘garden’ shows (pp. 52-3). He recognizes Eggerson as 
one of the pure in heart (p. 27). The ‘very soul of tact and discre- 
tion’ (p. 107), Eggerson is, as Sir Claude perceives, just the man to 
preside at the deUcate enquiry into the circumstances of Colby’s 
birth. Throughout the play, his shrewd insight has directed atten- 
tion to Colby as an exceptional person. From tiny hints like his 

^ B. Kaglian, however, wth what Colby calls ‘a pretty shrewd insight ’ 
perceives that: 

He’s the sort of fellow who might chuck it all 
And go to live on a desert island (p. 65). 

® Coimneittary, Vol. 17, p. 368. Both the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
and Webster’s New International stUl give clergyman or ecclesiastic as the primary 
meaning of the word, though it is little used in this way nowadays. The more 
obvious meaning Eliot puts upon it is also old-fashioned; a more normal 
modem designation would have been private secretary, which suggests that 
the pun is intended. We note that all the titles of Eliot’s plays have some degree 
of irony. 

® Mr. Martin Brotvne is reported as saying: 

‘Ehot . . . said to me "Eggerson is the only developed Christian in the play.” 
1 think to Ehot Eggerson is the catalyst. He is the man who cultivates his own 
garden, who is at peace with himself and his God. Everything else becomes 
soluble in his warmth. And Colby becomes his son in spirit in the end.’ 

— ^Burke Wilkinson, The New York Times, 7 February 1954, Section 2, p. i, 
col. 7— p. 3, col. 4. 

'* See pp. 150-32 above. 

® See p. 97 (Lucasta: ‘Oh, I’m glad you’re here, Bggy! You’re such a sup- 
port’) and pp. 113-14. 
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assurance that, ifanybody will find wild birds in London, Colby 
■will(p 9)to^foresightthatC<dbywilI 'be thinking ofteading 
for orders’ (p 132), Lggenon, more tb;m anyone else, under- 
stands, and helps us to understand, him. 

Mn Guzzard too has some understanding of the design This 
stems partly &om her experience, but more fiom her function as 
the dea ex tnachina who unravels the entanglement As Grover 
Smith pomts out, she is ‘a kmd of fiiry godmother* * who would 
'hke to gratify everyone’s wishes’ (p 123) But she knows that 
We all of us have to adapt ourselves 
To the wish that u granted That can be a piunfiil process 
(P “3) 

III other words — and Mrs Guzzard herself uses the phrase 
(p 1-5)— wehave to ‘come to terms* with the wish that is granted 
I^r all his talk about accepting the terms life imposes. Sir Claude 
has not seen its imphcauon Mrs Guzzard points out that 

You and I, Sir Claude, 

Had our wishes tsventy-fivc jears ago. 

But we filled to observe, when we had our wishes. 

That there was a time-lumt clause in the contract (p 134) 
^ Claude is still stunned by the discovery when the curtam 

1*^5 Gu^d smgles out Lucasu as ‘Perhaps the wisest 
t” o t? But she has not TOme toils wisdom easily 
It IS Col^ who has helped her to it Sensing her msecunty, he has 
piercM the mask she presents to die world m self-defence ^p A9~ 
50) Lucasta envies hs sense of security and the ‘secret garden’ to 
which he can rcUre and eme^e refreshed, ready to fice the world 
I’ve no garden 

I hardly feel that I’m even a person (p 52) 

Colby tncs to reassure h,r that she is Vciy much a person’ and 
their growth m mutual understanding is dehcately illustrated by 
the vestige of a lyn^ duet (pp 55-<5) Colby’s acceptance of her 
as she is, is helping her to establii hrasclf as a person, so that she 
may eventually be able to dispense with her social mask, wbch 
* Oj> oc, p 228 
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has merely hidden her essential nonentity. Therefore, his reaction 
to the news that she is Sic Claude’s daughter, his apparent refusal 
to go on accepting her as she is, is a profound shock to her: 

I thought you’d come to see me as the real kind of person 
That I want to be. That I know I am. 

That was new to me. I suppose I was flattered. 

And I thought, now, perhaps, if someone else sees me 
As I really am, I might become myself (p. 59). 

Now this hope seems to have been shattered and she knows 
at last that ‘there’s no escape’ (p. 60). 

In this moment of bitter disappointment she sees clearly that 
her previous wishes have been unreasonable, and this ‘desolation 
does begin to make / A better life’.^ She has already told Colby 
that B. Kaghan has been able to help her by fostering the impres- 
sion she tries to create; in fact, he ‘half believes in it’, in spite of 
knowing all about her (p. 57). When he enters, most oppor- 
tunely, she recognizes him as her ‘guardian angel’ (p. 61), though 
only with bitter flippancy as yet. Later, when the bitterness has 
passed away, she sees that, by the contrast of his personality, 
Colby has helped her ‘to appreciate B.* (p. 97) and made her 
recognize that B . can give her die kind of security she needs (p. 99) . 
Her interpretation of Colby’s reaction and the re-adjustment it 
forced upon her have made her see Colby more clearly as 

something so different from the rest of us 
That we can’t judge you (p. 102). 

She has been forced also into the recognition of the limits of 
understanding which is necessary to a satisfactory relationship 
with anybody (p. 103). 

The problem of understanding others is touched upon at many 
points in the play and a new emphasis is given to the need for 
trying to understand, which means recognizing the limits of 
understanding on both sides and making allowances for them. 
As Lucasta says: 

What’s so difficult 

Is to recognise the limits of one’s understanding (p. 103). 


^ Antony and Cleopatra, V. ii. i-a. 
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But the effort to underttand most be nude, and made con- 
tmuously because 

there’s no end to understanding a person 
All one can do is to understand them better. 

To keep up vnth them, so that as the other changes 
You can understand the diange as soon as it happens, 
Though you couldn’t have predicted it (p 55) 

And this effort to understand others, Colby and Lucasta sug- 
gest m their vestigial duet, mduccs change m oneself 

COLBY 

perhaps what we call change 
L0C&STA 

Is understanding better what one really is 
And the reason why that comes about, perhaps 
COLBY 

Is, beguming to understand another person (pp 55 "^ 

The emphasis u netv In The Fam\ly Peumon, the gulf between 
die spintusJly dead and the spiritually alive seemed unbridgeable, 
the emphasis was upon the impossibility of communication 
between them. In The Oxklatl Party, the emphasis was sail upon 
the need to accept the Limits of undmtanding In The ConJiJenttel 
Clerk It is upon the need to try to understand, while never assum- 
ing dut one has succeeded.' 

Sir Claude observes to Eggerson neat the beginning of the play 
There s always somethii^ one’ $ ignorant of 
About anyone, however wdl one knows them. 

And that may be sonuthmg of the greatest importance 
It’s when you’re sure you understand a penon 
That you’re luhle to make the worst mistake about him 
(pp 14-is) 

But It IS one thing to see dus and another thing to hve by it 
Iromcally, it is about Colby, whom he is sure be understands 
* This chan^ m emphasis docs not neassanl) unply a change in Ehot’s 
outlook. On die other hand, the fact by 1950 he^d come to think the 
hero of T^e Family Reunion ‘an msuficrable png’ and the mother ‘except per- 
haps for the chauffeur, the only complete himan bemg in the play’ {Poetry end 
Draine,p 3t) does suggest a change See, momover, pp 19J-3 below 
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because be thinks he recognizes in him a repetition of his own ex- 
perience, that he makes his most painful mistake. The shock of 
finding out how very little he really understands Colby and the 
discovery wliich it leads to of how he has misunderstood his 
fiither iiiakes him turn to his -wife with a new need and a new 
sympathy (p. 88). He even begins to share his secret life with her 
— at least, his telling her of liis early ambition to be a potter would 
seem to be a prelude to this — ^and the gap between the two parts of 
his life may be bridged in consequence. 

The lesson they both learn from their experience in the play is 
that -It’s a great mistake . . . / For married people to take any- 
thing for granted’ (p. 89). Lady Elizabeth in her turn reveals her 
secret ambition and disillusionment. She tells him how she had 
wanted ‘to inspire an artist’ or a poet, and how she had ‘thought 
Tony was a poet’: 

I thought I was escaping from a world that I loathed 
In Tony — and then, too late, I discovered 
He belonged to the world I wanted to escape from.^ 

They discover a new sympathy for each other, which may well 
prove the basis of a fuller married hfe: 

you and I, Claude, can understand each other. 

No matter how late. And perhaps that will help us 
To understand other people. I hope so (p. 100). 

This is a new h umili ty in Lady Ehzabeth, who has hitherto 
tried to impose upon people the role she would prefer them to 
play. Lucasta tells her: 

B. knows you think him common. And so he pretends 
To be very common, because he knows you think so. 

You gave us our parts. And we’ve shown that we can play them.® 

® p. 90. Lady Elizabeth seems to have spent her life trying to escape from 
facts. As a child-she tried to escape from the facts of her parentage by making 
believe that she was ‘a foundling — or do I mean “changeling”?’ (p. 72). Later 
she found a rationalization of this wish in the doctrine of reincarnation. After 
her disillusionment about Tony she believed that she was trying to obey the 
facts (p. 90). But her constant travel and her temporary enthmiasms for 
different hinds of esoteric wisdom hardly imply that. Certhnly, she seems to 
have arrived at the convenient conclusion that facts don’t matter (cf. p. 87). 

" p. 100. Lady Elizabeth is like Amy in The Family Reuitioii in this desire to 
dictate what part everyone shall play. Cf. The Family Reunion, pp. 53, 106. 
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Her new desire to undentand diem and to accept them as they 
are will release them from die need to disguise their true selves 
beneath masks 

Because of the attempt at undcntanding which his presence has 
stimulated, Colby’s going docs not split the family as Harry’s does; 
on the contrary, it remforces the ^nuly sohdanty, as ^vas beau- 
tifully underlined by the drawing together of the characters at 
the end of Mr Martm Browne’s prodiiction 

LADT mzAsmt 

Claude, we’w got to try to understand our children 

KACHAN 

And tv e should like to understand you 

You know, Claude, both Lucasia and I 

Would like to mean something to you if y ou’d let us. 

And we’d take the responsibility of meaning it * 

In riie Cockuitl Party Celu’s death causes the Chamberlaynes 
and Peter Quilpe to kcI a new bond of fellowship, but the im- 
phcaaons are not illustrated m the play itself so well as here 
Perhaps because the exceptional person is not so exceptional as 
m the orevious plays, his influence is more immc^tely and 
obviously fruitful His destmy is not so unusual as, and therefore 
more intelhgible than, that of Thomas or Harry or Celia and 
because there is greater understanding of it, its immediate efficacy 
IS greater The immediate efficacy of Harry’s sacrifice is limited by 
the fact that most of the others completdy fad to understand him 
and even though he departs to evpute the sin of his fatruly, the 
immediate consequence is so destructive that it throws this out of 
perspective In The ConjiJential Clerk the blow is softened m 
many wap Colby is not really a member of this farruly at all, we 
di^ver, and as for Lis moth^, it is she who has renounced the 
relationship and holds fast to her dcosion (p 126) 
hi any case, Mrs Guzzard is a somewhat depersonalized figure 
whose strengdi of character tends our sympathy Sir Claude sap 
that she is always punctual and that, if he was not punctual in his 

® revealed as Banubaj, 'the son of consolation’, IS living up 
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visits to her house, she always mentioned it (p. 105). Lucasta says 
that she ‘looks rather formidable’ (p. 105). She seems to be snob- 
bish: 

I understood the child was very well connected: 

Otherwise, I should not have taken him (p. iii). 

She has stifled her motherly feelings for the good of her child 
and, with tragic irony, become less than human in doing so. Ehot 
is careful not to upset the balance of sympathy, as he thinks he did 
in The Family Reunion. 

Similarly, in the construction of the play we see Ehot learning 
horn what he has come to consider mistakes in his earHer plays. 
He has come to feel that the last Act of The Cocktail Party is in 
danger of having the effect of an epilogue and he is ‘determined to 
do something different ... in this respect’.^ In The Confidential 
Clerk, the increased skill in conscruction is marked. He begins 
cautiously and ekes out his material. Whereas in The Cocktail 
Party the curtain rises on an assemblage of most of the characters, 
he reverts here to the time-honoured practice of a preliminary 
duologue, in which the situation is explained. Apart from the last 
Act, in &ct, most of the play is duologue. Moreover, the char- 
acters are introduced slowly, one at a time. For the most part 
the contrivance goes unnoticed in the theatre, and it is, indeed, an 
acceptable part of theatrical technique so long as it does not draw 
attention to itself. Seven lines after Colby enters. Sir Claude goes 
out, thus enabling him to talk more freely with Eggerson and 
elicit more information about Lady Elizabeth. This exit, how- 
ever, has been prepared before Colby’s entrance by talk of a 
telephone call (p. 15). B. ICaghan’s panache allows him to intro- 
duce himself with a Aeatrical flourish — ‘Enter B. Kaghan’ (p. 18) 
— but he has really come on ahead of Lucasta to prepare her 
entrance. Lady Eli^beth’s entrance is probably one of the most 
carefully prepared in the history of drama. Sic Claude has talked 
about her to Eggerson: Eggerson has talked about her to Colby: 
Lucasta has talked about her — aU of them arousing our curiosity — 
and when she arrives unexpectedly, she causes consternation. 
Even now, she doesn’t enter immediately and her ‘words off 
stage are not intended to be heard distinctly by an audience in the 

^ Poetry and Drama, p. 32 (On Poetry and Poets, p. 85). 
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theatre’, whidi further inteiisfics cunosjt)'. There is a running 
commentary on her actions and as she enters she is greeted simul- 
taneously by Eggerson and Sir Claude. She quickly proceeds to 
outstnp all ccpcctaoons by ‘rccognmng’ Colby as ‘the young nun 
[she] intervicsved’ and recommended to Sir Claude (pp 30-3) 
The comedy is further enhanced bj her cnocinng Sir Claude for 
his bad memory (p 33) £hot has ssalfiilly built up his hrst climax 
and when Lady Elizabeth’s short scene 1$ o%cr he feels he can 
aSbrd to settle down to a duole^iue for the rest of Act One, a 
duologue in which he begins to explore the profounder imphca- 
tions of the situation 

AetTtsobegmswith another profoundly exploratory duologue, 
m which we get nearer the lc\d of intensity usually assoaated 
tilth poetry Gradually, the other characters arc drawn mto the 
compilation which beguis with the rerelanon that Lucasta is Sir 
Claude’s daughter, and the entanglement reaches its dhmax when 
Lady Elizabeth conies to bebete that Colby is her son.' Thus Act 
Three beguis mth a great deal to tmnvel, and it is not unravelled 
without a good deaf of further compbaaon, as m some of the 
comedies of Terence. The re-allocation cfparenc and children 1$ 
firacal m its comploaty There u no danger that Act Three will 
scan an epilog The mounting entanglement reaches its peak 
here But this has not beat achieved without a certain thinness in 
the opening scenes of the play Thcbegummgoftheplaj is much 
flatter than the beginning of The Corkrji/ Party, wbidi tre- 
mendous comic serve. 

The sa m e combination of tediiucal smoodiness and thinness of 
substance is to be seen m several aspects of the play’. Mr Martin 
Browne considers if a better play than The Codtail Party 

localise the thmgs he [Ehotj sets out to say are all said tn the lives 
ofthediaraaers,di 3 ractcr 5 mvol\-edmdramaticaction Thcrcare 
no onlookars— M Alex or Julia or Reilly. Esen Eggerson. the 
derkhimsdfl IS involved by his final curtam acquisition of Colby 
as his spiritual son.’ * 

> As in the last Att of Tie CoJoaJ Party. Eliot uses a debyed revelanoa 
in worbng op to CIS climax (pp 7j.<5) 

*Bm^ WiHanson, Tie A'eip IVrl Tune^ 7 February, 1954, Section z, 
p i,coL6 
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Moreover, there is no schematism such as we noticed in the 
earlier plays. As Miss Helen Gardner pointed out in a review so 
penetrating that I cannot forbear to quote at length firom it: 

‘The Confidential Clerk has a unity which Mj. Eliot has not 
achieved before in a play. No single one of the characters has a 
monopoly of wisdom or virtue, and no character exists simply to 
be despised or guyed. Each in his or her own way has glimpses 
of the truth and each is capable of sufifering, because capable of 
love .... 

‘[The] gulf that in Mr. Eliot’s earlier plays separated the 
heroes from their fellows does not yawn in The Confidential Clerk. 
In The Family Reunion Harry and Agatha hardly seemed to belong 
to the same species as the rmcles and aunts of the chorus. Even in 
The Cocktail Party, where difierent ways of salvation were shown, 
the death of Celia and the domestic felicity of Edward and Lavinia 
were too far apart for either to seem true; each infected the other 
with a kind of unreaHty. The obscurely faithful Eggerson is a 
better touchstone in the world of comedy than the romantically 
conceived Celia, presenting, quite unconsciously, a stronger 
challenge to our conception of me good life.’ ^ 

But the obverse of this quality of unity is the absence of any 
compelling experience. iVhss Gardner makes this point also: 

‘In The Cocktail Party the divine broke into the pattern of hu- 
man hves in the form of the heroic, and the heroic is, as Von 
Hugel said, the most easily recognisable manifestation of the 
supernatural. It is not difilciiit to respond with admiration to the 
mystic’s search for tmion and the martyr’s absolute rejection of 
what this life has to ofier. But to be asked to find a test of the 
values by which we hve in Mr. Eggerson, pottering about in his 
garden in Joshua Park, performing commissions for Mrs. E. at 
the draper’s, and finding everyone has a heart of gold, is another 
matter. Mr. Eggerson never opens his mouth without a 
chche. 

‘For a poet to place such a character at the centre of his play is 
the strongest possible indication that “the poetry does not matter”. 

^ Helen. Gardner, The New Statesman and Nation, 20 March, 1954, p. 373. 
coL 2, and p. 374, coL i. 
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What the author has to say here is said m the whole design of 
his plot, m the behaviour of all die characters to each other The 
play stands or £ills by our acceptance of the characters and not bv 
any particular scenes or passages of deep sigruficance or high 
poeac beauty This is not to say diat the puy is not finely wntten 
and that those characters who properly can do so do not express 
themselves with an exquisite precision But whatever message 
the play holds is diffused ov» the ssdiolc 
‘As I see the play, judgment of Mr Ehot’s achievement must 
droend on our judgment of his diaractensation, on whether we 
bet leve in his characters and whether we care about them. The 
queer family party we are left with at the end, Sir Claude, Lady 
Eiixabeth, Lucasta, and B Kaghan, both convince the imagina- 
tion, 1 think, and touch the heart The difficulty hes m Colby and 
Mr Eggerson Fox Colby has very htdc character and Mr Eggei- 
son perhaps too much The theatre exaggerates, and m the 
glare of the footlights Eggerson may come out as too little a per- 
son and too much a character part In these two roles Mr. Eliot has 
asked a great deal of his actors * * 

Without aCTeeuig that ‘ludgment of Mr Eliot's achievement 
must depend on our judgment of his characterisation*— for 
charactenntion is, m poetic drama, but one aspect of the pocnc 
vision — I would agree that the play b weakened by the tameness 
of the key characters, ‘the only developed Chnsuan in the play’ *^d 
the spintually elect 

In the character of Eggerson, Eliot seems to be makmg the 
minimal claim for the mfiuencc of the Christian in the contem- 
porary world, which may be good moral strategy, but is hardly 
good dramatic strategy In Colby, as Wilham Arrowsimth 
observes, he faces the difficult task of creatmg 'a character who 
must stand for the mapiendy perfect Christian life’, who is, 4S 
Mr. Arrowsnuth puts it, a 'bluepimt' of a Christian * His only 
spintual reaction in the play is a negative one, a reaction agamst 
the kind of compromise proposed by Sir Claude He drifts until 
the chance of fu lfilm ent is oSered It is a deeply truthful portrait 

' Helen Gardner, The New StOetman enj NtUion, 20 Maxell, 19S4, PP 
373-4. 

* The Hudion Review, Vn (1954), p 394. 
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of a sensitive nature, but bardiy a compelling dramatic figured 
His experience lacks the urgency of Harry’s or Celia’s. 

With this diminution of the intensity of rehgious experience, 
poetry tends also to disappear. But Eliot has allowed for this. He 
is here sacrificing poetry of the parts in an attempt to discover 
what poetry of the whole is. His path of exploration seems to 
have been towards the lowest co mmo n multiple of poetry and 
drama. It is as if he has sought, by reducing poetry to a minimum, 
to discbver the essential and distinctive quality it can bring to 
drama, to find, so to speak, the level of union between poetry and 
drama. 

The poetry is now at its most easily conversational, serving for 
the most part just to give a certain elegance and precision, and 
deepening only occasionally to the expression of innermost 
thoughts and feelings. The play has a poetic centre — the Euripi- 
dean' plot transfigured by the Christian revelation of the Divine 
Father — but it has an almost completely naturalistic surface, apart 
firom the intrusion of the dea ex machina in the person of Ivirs. 
Guazard, whose ability to grant the wishes of the other characters, 
although it has a naturalistic basis, is oracular in tone.- And it is 
probably necessary that some part of the symboHc core shall ob- 
trude above the surface if the deeper significance is not to go com- 
pletely unregarded. But even here there is no dehberate puzzle- 
ment, no disruption of the sur&ce meaning. The final effect of a 
performance is, as a reviewer of the book said, that the audience 

may be left wondering what it is all really about, but this im- 
certainty evidently is of the kind that teases without irritating the 
mind. There are possible me anin gs that might become clearer on a 
second viewing. Meanwhile, the comedy on the stage arouses at 
every tmn a curiosity which it satisfies widi neat comic dexterity.’ ® 

^ Cf. C. L. Barber in the third edition of F. O. Matthiessen’s The Achievement 
of T. S. Eliot, p. 233 : 

it is a triumph to have been able to create him [Colby] in the negating role 
he has to play without his being priggish; Eliot has done it by creating a young 
niaa who has the diffidence, not of weakness, but of exceptional power that 
has not yet foimd itself, that is incommensmate with his situation.’ 

For the rest, there is the merest suggestion of a ‘lyrical duet’ (pp. 55-6) and 
ffic concept of guardianship is reduced to something like a fashionable figtnc 
ofspeecli (p. 61). 

® The Times Literary Supplement, 19 March, 1934, p. iSo. 
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By a deliberate thuuiing of his ckatcnal, Eliot has achieved 
mechanical smoothness Emphasis lus been put upon the develop- 
ment of the plot and the experience of the group rather than upon 
the ei^enence of the individual and his spiritual evoluoon To- 
wards the end of the second act Colby goes numb (p 8l), and re- 
mams so for most of die remainder of the play To some extent, he 
merges into a total pattern ofthe kind winch distinguishes poetic 
drama, but that pattern docs not emerge widi the clanty which 
we observed in Murder in the Cathedral and The CocLtatl Party It 
remains shadowy The Conjidenlial Clerk docs belong to the realm 
of poenc drama, if only by the fineness with which it delmeates 
feeung, but perhaps it is o^yjust across the border from prose 


chapter Seven 

Plays in a Contemporary Setting— IV 
^The Elder Statesman^ (i95^) 


E very new work by Eliot makes it necessary for us to 
adjust our view of the totality of his work. Themes and 
situations and images in the earUer work are apt to take 
on a new significance, and the relationship between the 
works often becomes clearer. So, with the addition of The Elder 
. Statesman, the plays fill into a new pattern. The sense of the vm- 
heroic dimensions of OUT age which has been strong in Eliot 
fiom the time of Prufrock led him away from tragedy for a time; 
yet he has come back, in his latest play, to the borders of the 
tragic realm, has come back, in fict, to the region of melo^ama, 

' into which he made a foray in Sweeney Agonistes, and, as in that 
first dramatic essay, the melodrama is tempered with an admixture 
of comedy. The first major play was a tragedy, though a Christian 
tragedy, which, in the larger pattern of Providence, may be seen 
as a Divine Comedy. The first of the plays in a contemporary 
setting was, in effect, an attempt to modernize a Greek tragedy 
without softening the tragic outlines. In The Cocktail Party, 
however, he turned tragi-comedy into something much nearer 
comedy; the tragic element which he introduced — the death of 
Ceha — ^is merely reported and takes its place within the coimc 
pattern. He went on, in The Confidential Clerk, to render melo- 
drama, a lower form of tragedy, into something very like firce, 
a lower form of comedy. With The Elder Statesman he returns to 
P.T.S.B. — 179 
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the sterner form of Greek tr^iedy — ^&om Aeschylus he jumped to 
Eunpides, and now he toms back to Sophocles, me middle 
member of the great trud of Gredc tragic writers — but he reduces 
It to something much nearer mdodrama And just as the almost 
faracal TTie Confdcnttal Clerk forms a pendant to the cormc The 
Cocklail Party, so the melodramatic The Elder Statesman forms 
a pendant to the tragic The Pamtly Retmion 

Harry’s career needs to be completed by an Orestes or an 
Oediptts at Colonos,' wrote Ehot m a letter to Mr. E Martm 
Browne about The Family Reunion * And it is to the final play of 
Sophocles that he has turned for the basic pattern of his latest 
play Clearly, however, Lord Qaverton u not Harry grown old, 
doubtful though Harry’s fate may be Indeed, Lord Claverton 
has yet to turn and f^e his ghosts when the play begins His is 
an experience that pandieb Harry’s — it is m the place where he 
might least expect to encounter them that the ghosts assail him— 
but does not complement it 

In Oedipus the King, the earbet of the two plays by Sophocles 
dealing with Oedipus, the hero, having years before struck down 
and killed, wthouc knowing that it was his &thet and the King 
Thebes, an old man who tried to push off the road, and 

liarag gone on in his ignorance to marry his modier and become 
oiThebcs, now seeks to nd the land of a plague sent by the 
The Delphic Oracle rcscals that the affliction will onfy be 
hfied when the slayer of the previous kmg has been driven from 
the land. Oedipus undertakes to track down the gudty nian and 
IS gradually forced to rcalire that it is he Jocasta, his wife and 
momcr, glimpses the truth before he does, goes mdoors and 
hangs herself When he m turn percaves the terrible cham of 
«mts, he blmds himself m passionate acknowledgment of his 
Bilure to sec t^y At the end of the play he goes off mto the 
exile he has ordained for lumH f 

to Oedipus at Colorats. die euled king, now grown old, comes 
to Colonus near Athens, to a grove sacred to the Ennyes or Funcs, 
where they are worshipped under the propitiatory ntlc of 
Eumemdes or Kmdly Ones (It will he recalled that th eir trans- 
formation u dramatued at the end of the Oresteia, upon which 
The Family Reunion is based.) Led by his daughter Anugone, 
> Quoted by F O Mmbasen. Tliird F d'nnn. p ifij 
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Oedipus takes refuge in the grove and appeals to Theseus, TCing 
of Athens, for protection. From a prophecy made by Apollo, 
Oedipus has recognized the region in which he is to die and upon 
which his death will bring a blessing. However, the Oracle has 
also pronounced that, to ensure the welfare of Thebes, Oedipus 
mtist be buried in Theban soil. A deputation from Thebes soon 
comes to persuade him to return to Ms homeland and eventually 
resorts to force, but with the help of Theseus and the Athenians 
he is successful in his resistance. Next, his son Polyneices, who, 
having quarrelled with his brother and been driven into exile, 
is now about to attack Thebes, comes to ask his father’s blessing 
on the venture. Bitterly alienated by his son’s past treatment of 
him, Oedipus curses him instead- No sooner has Polyneices left 
than thimder from Olympus announces to Oedipus the hour 
of his death, and, needing guidance no longer, he leads the way 
to the place where, having dismissed aH but Theseus, he suddenly 
disappears, leaving behind only his blessing on the land. His find 
word to his daughters might serve as an epigraph to Ehot’s play: 

one word 

Makes all those dif&culties disappear: 

That word is love.^ 

Like Oedipus, the exiled king. Lord Claverton, the retired 
statesman of EHot’s play, reaches the place which he comes to 
recognize as his last resting place. In Sophocles, as we have seen, 
the recognition springs from supernatural knowledge. In Ehot 
the exphcidy supernatural is reduced to the more naturalistic level 
of the intuitive.” Like Oedipus too. Lord Claverton is attended by 
a daughter and visited by a son who is in trouble and wants hi 
help and with whom he has a scene of bitter recrimination.^ 
Unlike Oedipus, however, he is haunted by ghosts of the past. 

^ Sophodes, Oediptis at Colamis, An English Version by Robert Htzgerald 
(I^court, Brace and Co., New York, 1941), p. 130 ( 11 . 1615 ff. in the Greek). 

■ The Elder Statesman (Faber and i^ber, London, 1959), ^p. 82, 108. 

® As in Sophodes, his sister makes a plea for him. Ehot s transformation of 
Polyneices is reminiscent of Anouilh’s in Aiifioode, where Creon describes him 
as a nc er-do-well, gamblii^, driving fast cars, spending money as Ast as he can 
get his hands on it, and generally causing his Ather great pain (Editions de A 
Table Ronde, Paris, 1946, p. 90). But, granted the pattern of Eliot's reworking 
of the story, Polyndees would have to become this sort of character. 
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The Ennyes of Sophocles arc easily propitiated, Ehot’s avenging 
Funes seem almost implacable ^phoclcs clearly considers 
Oedipus innocent of guilt m havmg killed his &ther and mam^ 
his mother Indeed, he seems to have written dus play to make his 
own view clear Oedipus repeatedly justifies himself as havmg 
erred m ignorance, and the approval of the gods is mamfested m 
his apotheosis * Ehot’s play has a diftccent ethos Man has fice 
will and does not sin ‘by a divine thrustmg on’ * The sms of 
Oedipus are so reduced as to be hardly recognizable Instead of 
killing his father for refusmg to yidd Ae right of way at a cross- 
roads, Lord Claverton has run over an old man who was already 
dead Instead of marrymg his mother, he has taken a woman as 
his mistress and then refused to many her * Yet he is nagged by 
guilt, whereas Oedipus is not, because he interprets these madents 
as examples of moral cowardice m himself, of refusal to £acc the 
consequences of his acuons When he finally brmgs himself to 
accept the responsibility for his influence on others, ne is able to 
CO serenely to his death, as Oedipus does, and achieve his own 
l^d of apotheosis, leaving a blessmg upon his daughter and her 
husband-to-be 

There u a mote general likeness to Oedtpiu at Cohnus Just as 
Sophocles takes up again one of his greatest subjects, so m The 
Elder Statesman Ehot resumes many of the themes and a few of the 
situations of his earher work The paralld with The family 
Reunion — ^a man fleeing from ghosts and the spiritual reahty they 
represent has to turn and face them and accept diat reahty before 
he can find peace* — has aheady been notra Wc have aheady 
remarked also on the resembunce to Sweeney Agonistes m the 
mixture of melodrama and comedy It is not, however, die nux- 

* OeJtpui ei Colema, L 279-88, 4J7-9, 521—48, 962-1002, 1565-7 

* KingLear, I u. 118 

* A doset remmiscena of Sepbodes u Lord Clavetton'* account of bs 
Rumage 

"We never ondentood cadi other 
And SO w lived, wuh a deep nleoce between us. 

And she died silently She hu nothing to say (p 85) 

This traislata into terms of nortnal life die tremendous poignancy of the 
death of Jo ca sta, who, when she anoc^tes Oedipus in the realization of the 
truth, leaves the stage without tellmg him of her discovery and hangs henelt 

* Chons pp 22, 85-6, 89 Fl^ht from reality pp 70, 79 
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ture as before. The extravagant humour and the social satire are 
tempered to the more elegant level of society and the melodrama 
no longer leans to the grotesque; in short, it is not an Aristo- 
phanic melodrama. Turning to the other plays, we detect a &int 
anticipation in Murder in the Cathedral, where in the days before 
his death a man reviews his past and finds spiritml wholeness. 
The links widr tlie more recent plays are firmer and more 
numerous. The danger of imposing one’s will on others, demon- 
strated in Amy, Sir Claude and Lady Elizabeth, is seen again in 
Lord Claverton.^ Moreover, like Edward and Lavinia, like 
Lucasta and B. Kaghan, he has been hiding his true self beneath 
a niask.^ The problem of change, which bulked so large in The 
Cocktail Party, is given a new dimension (pp. 13, 29). But, as one 
would expect, the strongest links are with the play nearest in 
time. The Confidential Clerk. The problem of living in two worlds 
is referred to early in the play,^ and the central tlieme of the earlier 
play is taken up and developed in a new way; the question of 
inheritance is focused upon the repetition by a son of the father’s 
mistakes.^ Finally, Mrs CarghiU seems to have a trick or two of 
Lady Elizabeth’s speech. The feathery-minded humour of 

I actually liked to believe 

That I was a foundling — or do I mean ‘changeling’? 
becomes keenly pointed in 

‘That man is hollow’. That’s what she [EfEe] said. 

Or did she say ‘yellow’? ® 

There are many links with the poems too, principally with those 

^ See particularly pp. 68, 105. Cf, The Family Rainioii, pp. 53, 106; The Cock- 
tail^ Party, p. 99; and The Coiifidetstial Clerk, p. 100. 

“PP- 34, 35. 5<S, 83-4, and 29 (Gomez). The idea of the social mask is 
found early in Eliot’s work, e.g. The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock: 

There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces tliat you meet 
^ {Collected Poems, p. 12) 

Md^ the masquerades /That time resumes’ o£ Preludes, II (ibid., p. 21) and the 
deliberate disguises’ of The Hollow Men (ibid., p. 88). 

^pp. 13-14, 16-17. 

* Inheritance: pp. 68-71, 72-3. Repetition of mistakes: 34, 60-1, 69-70, 73, 
94* 9^~7* 

® The Confdential Clerk, p. 72; The Elder Statesman, p. 51. 
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which dramatize or contemjdatc old age. Throughout his career, 
Ehot has been ‘mudi possessed’ with age In the early poems old 
men are frequent personae, sctvu^ in Gerontion and Tl.e IVaste 
Land as convement s)’mbols of the culture of Western Europe 
grown old and deaepit and in The Journey of the Magi and A Song 
for Simeon as convenient lUustranoiis of the pain mvolved in the 
deadi of the ‘old man * and die birdi of the ‘new’ of Christian 
metaphor as well as of the parbcular difficulty m old age of the 
adjustment demanded by spiritual awakening. The rdevance of 
the latter pred i ca m ent to The EUer Statesman is sdf-evident It 
is, however, the meditations on old age m the later poems that 
pomt most directly to the play Hie ‘familiar compound ghost’ 
whom Ehot meets in the fircwatchmg episode of Little CtJJing 
discloses the gifts reserv cd for age / To set a crown upon your 
hfetime’s effort’, the last of (hem b^g 


the rendmg pain of re-enactment 
Of all that you hate done, and been, the shame 
Ofmocites late revealed, and the awareness 
Of things ill done and done to others’ harm 
^W^ch once you took for exerasc of virtue. 

Then fools' approval songs, and honour stains. 
From wrong to wrong the exasperated spinl 
unless restored by that refimng fire 
Where you must move m measure, like a dancer * 


Somethu^ very much like this is the ctpenencc of ‘the elder 
statesman He h« to undergo ‘die rending pam of re-enactment’ 
and he proceeds From wrong to wrong' 


The rmstaken attempts to Correa mistakes 

By methods which proved to be equaUy mistaken (p 99)- 

mtd he is ‘restored by that refining fire’, which is the fire of 
Purgatory, die fire of the Dmne Lo%'e. 

The Wen®/ Of tag, J 1 done' forced open Lord 
. , ^ u tr G^ez and the diance roeetmg with 

Mrs C^ghiU He comes to recognize that he has corrupted the 
one and betrayed the other He is responsible for the thwarting 
of a prime natural mjtmct in Gomea. ‘I have a gift for fhendJnp.’ 
*Fo«rQuartttt.pp 39^0 tXpp 17-18,22-3 
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Gome, tells him (p. 33 ), and Dick Ferry was the fad *at *e 
soul of Fred Culver\vell, in Hamlet s phr^e, d . . . tor her- 
self.’ The reference to Polonius’ precept about fhendship- 

-Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steeF— 

makes this dear (p. 31). Where feeling is strong, the sopHsti^te 
can express it only obliquely, and a half-mockmg me ^ec 
hand rhetoric serves the purpose. With Gom^, of comse ^e 
is, too, an overtone of bitter cynicism bom of betrayd, but t^ 

does not detract firom— if anything it f 

sincerity of the original emotion. For him, the bond has been 
constriied as it has twisted; what he sees as betrayal draws him 
closer to his ‘fnend’ even while it distorts ^e emouon o 
ship. This friendship has indirectly robbed him of ^ o Jer “Un- 
ships; it made him the man on whom all his other friends an 

acquaintance turned their backs. He has made a new ^eman ^ 

country and has taken another name, this change ^ 

the ouuvard symbol of an attempt to create a new se . ,. 

new self is not real because it has no connection with his earlier 
self; it is built on no foundation. To become a real person agam, 
he needs to establish contact with someone who can serve as a 
link between the Uvo selves, and no one can do ^s more ettect- 
ively fhan the man who was responsible for this visiori^o 
in the first place; T need you, Dick, to give me reahty ! fp. 30J. 
Fred Culverwell has, in this sense, died S ° ' 

first, Lord Claverton disclaims all responsibihty. ou 
fiee moral agent ...’=> But he discovers eventually tliat this 

not the way to escape his ghosts. . . 

Another claim firom the past soon comes to reinforce the cl^ 
of Fred CulverweU. Mrs. CarghiU, who, as Maisie Montjoy, was 
once his mistress, returns to haunt him: 

you touched my soul — 

Pawed it, perhaps, and the touch still lingers. 

And I’ve touched yours. 

It’s frightening to think that we’re still together 

And more fidghtening to think that we may alirnys be togethe 

57). 


^ Hamlet, I. iii. 62-3. 


2 p. 29. Cf. pp. S2i <58, 96. 
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Mi$ Cargbll has what for Lord C 3 avcrtoii is the tmcomfortable 
Christian conception of man and woman becoming the insepar- 
able unity of ‘one fleJi’ whidi persists bq’ond the grave Again 
he denies the daim ‘We’d seeded our account. / What harm 
■was done’’ (p 53) His consacncc is dear, he affirms (p 5 S) But 
■we soon gather ^t it is not quite at ease When Monica tells 
hun that Midael has been in trouble agam, he immediately 
suspects a rqicQUon of bis own misdeeds ' 

The hcahng of his consaence, however, will be a compheated 
process He cannot make reparation to these people, because he 
cannot turn hack the clodc and make them iswt they were He 
can find absolution only ui a roundabout way He is to find it 
eventually in confessing to bis daughter, but dicrc is a barner to 
be overcome first His suppression of the sense of guilt has cor- 
rupted him and made his relations with his family a sham. 

In evading his guile, Lord Claverton has abnegated his real self, 
the sumiag self Pouitmg the contrast between them, Gome* 
observes 

You’ve changed your name twice— by easy stages, 

And each step was merely a step up the laoder. 

So you weren’t aware of becoming a different person 
But where / changed my name, there was no social ladder 
It was jumpmg a gap— and you can't jump back again 
I part^ from mpell by a sudden effort. 

You, so slowly and sweetly, that you’ve never woken up 
To the fact that Dick Ferry died long ago (p 29) 

Consaously or unconsciously. Lord Claverton has become a 
'hollow man', a mete fa9ide, a mask, without a fi.ee (pp 16-17) 
Unless the innermost s« has communion with another spirit. 
It will atrophy Lord Claverton’s mask has cut off all genuine 
communication with his wife and children He has found himself 
'at home’ only in the public world, the world of pohtics, where 
ev eryone else wears a mask and ■will be less liable to notice his 
and where genume commumcanon u so rare as not to be missed, 
hi the last resort, however, his attempt to compensate for failure 
m his pnvate world by success in the pubhc world has proved 

* pp fio-i c£ pp 69-70 
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abortive (pp. 21, 35). He bas been thrown back upon himself 
and the terrible isolation of his private world (pp, 15-16), where 
all is sham except the love of and for his daughter, and even 
this relationship is blighted by his fundamental evasion. Having 
£iled to get into touch Avith his children in the frank interchange 
of love, he has attempted to dominate them, to impose his own 
pattern upon them. 

The Eliot ofEast Coker (1940) enjoins: 

Do not let me hear 

Of the wisdom of old men, but rather of their folly, 

Their fear of fear and frenzy, their fear of possession. 

Of belonging to another, or to others, or to God.^ 

Fearing to be possessed by others, because self-surrender means 
the giving of all, the telling of all. Lord Claverton has distorted 
the impulse of love in himself into possessiveness. The less we give 
to others, the more we demand of them. When, near the end of 
the play, Lord Claverton has ‘had the illumination / Of knowing 
what love is’, he comes to understand the motive of his possessive- 
ness: 


Why did I always want to dominate my children? 

Why did I mark out a narrow path for Michael? 

Because I wanted to perpetuate myself in him. 

•’ Why did I want to keep you to myself, Monica? 

Because I wanted you to give your Hfe to adoring 
The man that I pretended to myself that I was. 

So that I could believe in my own pretences.® 

Monica’s strength of character and her own experience of love 
for Charles have allowed her to withstand the dangers of this 
domination, but Michael’s weaker character has been under- 
mined. Even if Lord Claverton has been conscious before this 
of the motive of his treatment of Michael, the irony of the out- 
come has been lost on him. He has merely succeeded in making 

^ Four Quartets, p. 18. This fear of losing one’s self-possession is not peculiar 
to old men, of course; it is the motivation of the young man’s behaviour in 
Forjrait of a Lady. (Cf. Collected Poems, pp. 18, 19.) 

■p- 105, Earlier testimony to his possessiveness occurs on pp. ii and 14. 
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Miduel repeat bs own imstalres. Gomez points out to his old 
£hend that 

He’s followed your undergraduate career 
Without the protection of that prudent devil 
Of yours, to rdl him not to go too £it ^ 

And, as if to rub the paralld m, Mrs CarghiU finds Michael 'the 
image’ of what his nthct was when she knew him bp 72--3)- 
The great difietence is that, as Gomez indicates, Michael is weaker 
than his father He lacks die tcsttaining influence of the 'prudent 
devil’ which prevented his &thcr from sinning unreserv^y and 
becoming aware of his sin as sin The greater sinner is more 
liable to have a sudden revulsion from sin than die mild sinner 
and m this revulsion to find contrition Michael's " eakncss might 
be his salvation, if he did not have in Gomex ‘a custodian of [his] 
morals’ who will have the same influcnw on him that hts father 
had on Fred Culverwcll (p 94) It is not surpnsuig that Michael 
has found his inheritance a burden 

I was just your son— that is to say, 

A kind of prolongation of your existence, 

A representative carrying on business m your absence (p 68) 

His solution to the frustration of life m his father’s shadow is to 
go abroad where he can *be somebody on (his] own account’ 
(p 67) He rrught even, he says, take a different name For him, 
as for his father and Gomez, this would symbolize an attempt to 
cut adnfc from the eaiUet self, to escape, in effect, from one’s 
essential idenaty He will become ‘a fiigim e from reality*, his 
father warns him 

Those who flee from their past will always lose the race 
I know this from cxpcnencc When you reach your goal. 

Your imagined paradise of success and grandeur. 

You will find your past failures waiting there to greet you (p 70) 

But experience cannot be passed on, and there is between Michael 
and his father none of the love or respect which might make him 
take his father’s word fov it In Im passion for dorranation, Lord 

^ P 34 The 'prudent deviT is pieviously referred to on p 32 
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Claverton has rejected his son’s love; love cannot devdop unless 
there is acceptance of the other person in his own right and not 
as an image of one’s own creation or a projection of oneself. Just 
as he has thwarted the ‘gift of fiiendship’ in Gomez and abused 
the ‘capacity for loving’ — slight though it may have been — ^in 
Ivirs. CarghiU, so he has denied his own son’s capacity for funily 
afi^tion (p. 72). 

Coming on top of the reminders of his earlier fcilures, the 
bitter realization of what he has done to his son shocks Lord 
Claverton into a re-evaluation of himself: 

Do I understand the meaning 

Of the lesson I would teach? Come, I’ll start to learn again. 
Michael and I shall go to school together. 

We’ll sit side by side at little desks 
And sufler the same humihations 
At the hands of the same master (p. 79). 

He has begun to acquire what EHot calls in East Coker ‘The only 
wisdom we can hope to acquire’, ‘the wisdom of humility’.^ 
Conscience has never quite died in him , but it has been distorted 
into a passion for self justification; 

Some dissatisfection 

With myself, I suspect, very deep within myself 

Has impelled me all my life to find justification 

Not so much to the world — ^first of all to myself (p. 4+). 

In the case of Gomez and Mrs. CarghiU, he might stiU find reason 
for placating his conscience, for justifying himself to himself. 
They have both achieved more worldly success as a result of their 
relations with him than they would otherwise have done (p. 86). 
But this, ironicaUy, is a symptom of then deterioration as human 
beings. Lord Claverton comes to admit his responsibility for both 
eventuahties, and in accepting responsibihty he at last feces his 
ghosts of the three people who ‘died’ as a result of his misdeeds — 
Freddy CulverweU, Maisie Batterson, and Dick Ferry, his earlier 
self, ‘people with good in them’ (p. 87) which he helped to 
stifle. He recognizes that he has been ignoring the implications of 

^ Four Quartets, p. 18. 
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his behavioiir What, he now asks himself, did he make of 
Freddy’s adiniratioii for hunsclP 

How easily we ignore the fkt dut diose who admire us 
Will imitate our vices as well as our virtues — 

Or whatever the quahees for which they did admire us > 

And that again may nourish the faults that they were bom with 
And Maine loved me, with whatever capacity 
For lovmg she had — selfecnttcd and foolish — 

But w e should respect love always when we meet it, 

Even when it’s vam and sdfish. we must not abuse it (p 87) 

By acknowledging his failure and facing up to the rcahty ofhis 
guilt, he makes contact with rcahty again, and the real self, the 
self which sinned, can revive 

I see myself emerging 

From my spectral existence into something like reahty ^ 

And not only can the real self revive, it can find absolution 
The deosive step ‘cowards [his] freedom’ (p 89) consists in 
his confession to the one person he really loves, Monica. Freparmg 
die way for this confession and pointing its significance, he says* 

If a man ha< one person, just one m his life. 

To whom he is willing to confess everything . . 

Then he loves that person, and his love will save him (p 83) 

Absolution will come through love as the mamfestation and 
operation of the Divme m ordinary hfc However, as he goes on 
to cxplam. Lord Claverton’s particular difficulty is that he has so 
long played a part that he finds it hard to drop the pretence, 
espeaaliy befoie Monica, who has, he fears, so idolized him in 
the part he has played that disiUusionment vv^ kill her love But 
this is a nsk wmeh he must and which, with her reassurance, he 
does take And thus he achieves his freedom 

I ve been freed from the self that pretends to be someone. 

And m becommg no one, I b^;ut to hve 

It IS worth while dymg, to find out what hfe is (p 106) 

*p 8j c£p 89 
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He has become an explorer such as Eliot says old men should be: 

Old men ought to be explorers 

Here and there does not matter 

We must be still and sriU moving 

Into another intensity ^ 

For a further union, a deeper commumon 

Having found this spirit of acceptance and peace, i^rd Claverton 
can impart it to others, and not by words alone, for 

“on whatever sphere of being 
The mind of a man may be mtent 
At the time of death” — that is the one action 
(And the time of death is every moment) ^ 

Which shall fructify in the hves of others = 

His serenity and sense of spiritual reaHty will strengths ^e 
spiritual life of Monica and Charles. But it is not only by his 
attimde at the moment before death that Lord Claverton can 
influence his daughter: 

what the dead had no speech for, when Hving, 

They can tell you, being dead: the commumcation 
Of the dead is tongued with fire beyond the language of the 
Hving.^ 

So, at the end of the play. Monica knows of his death in- 
tuitively: 

In becoming no one, he has become hirmeir. 

He is only my frther now, and Michael s. 

^ Four Quartets, vv. 22-z. 

- Ibid., p. 31. The quotation is from the Bha^avad-Gita, ym. 6. The previom 
section is also relevant to The Elder Statesman. The whole pass:^e, m w 
Kri^ViTij^ an incarnation of the Divine, is giving mstruction in the manner o 

achieving ultimate reahty, runs thus: - 1, c- 

*At the hour of death, when a man leaves his body, he must depart wi ^ 
consciousness absorbed in me. Then he will be umted with me.^ Be rertam o 
that. Whatever a man remembers at the last, when he is leaving the o y, 

will be realized by him in the hereafter. ... , - 1. t 1, 

—Bhagavad-Gita, translated by Swami Prabhavananda and Uinstopher l^er- 
WQod, PhoenixHouse, London, 1947, p. 95 - This would seem to be the exp a 
tion of the apotheosis of Lord Claverton. 

^Fotir Quartets, p. 36. 
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And I am happy Isn’t it strange, Charles, 

To he happy at this moment’ 

CHARlfS 

It IS not at all strange 

The dead has poured out a blessmg on the hvmg (p. lOS) 

Perhaps the most striking difference between The Elder Slaits- 
man and the earlier plays is t^t, apart possibly from this endmg, 
there is no suggestion that the hero has an exceptional spiritual 
destiny Thctendencyinthecoutseoftheplaysfotthecxccptional 

person to be pushea further and further from the centre of the 
picture here reaches its logical conclusion There u in fact for the 
first time no discos*cry of a special dection and, as in The Con- 
jidenltal Clerk, no one expiates the sms of others. Each man 
expiates his own sms The son will have to work out bis own 
salvation, just Lie his &thcf The sms, moreover, in this play 
are nusdemeanoun of youth sudi as arc not uncommon in 
ordinary life Many people, perhaps most people, would dismiss 
them. Lord Claverton hunsdf recognizes that they may seem 
trivial 


You think that I suffer from a morbid consaence. 

From brooding over &ults I might well have forgotten. 
You think that Vm sickcnmg when Vm just tecovenng' 
It’s hard to make other people realise 
The magmtude of things that appear to them petty. 

It’s hardw to confess the $m that no one believes in 
Than the emne dut everyone can appreciate 
For the crime is m rclaoon to die law 
And the sm is in relation to the sinner * 

Eliot seems to be mdicatuu^ that die stunng of the spirit can come 
fi'Om qmte ordinary inadents What is more, the hero finds his 
salvation not by rejection of ordinary, family life, but by pun- 

* PP 89-90 C£ Four Quartets, pp ao-r 
Our only health u the 
If we obey the dying mine 
Whose constant care is not to please 
Bat to reaund of oar, and Adam’s curse, 

And that, to be resto r ed, onr actness must grow worse. 
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fication of his life witiiin the femily. There is, in feet, a new 
emphasis upon the efficacy of love, especially of 

love within a femily, love that’s lived in 
But not looked at, love within the light of which 
All else is seen, the love within which 
All other love finds speech (p. 72). 

This new emphasis is the culmination of a lor^ development, 
the beginnings of which we can see in the Four Quartets. In 
Burnt Norton (1935), which originated, I understand, in fragments 
left over from the writing of Murder in the Cathedral, the chief 
value of life inheres in the moment of illumination, the moment 
in the rose-^rden. For those who have experienced it, 

Ridiculous the waste sad time 
Stretching before and afterd 

This is the experience dramatized in The Family Reunion (1939). 
The insight Harry gains in the moment of communion with 
Agatha leads him away from the femily, away from normal love. 
In East Coker (1940) the poet records a change in his outlook: 

As we grow older 

The world becomes stranger, the pattern more compHcated 
Of dead and living. Not die intense moment 
Isolated, with no before and after. 

But a lifetime burning in every moment 
And not the lifetime of one man only 
But of old stones that cannot be deciphered. 

There is a time for the evening under starhght, 

A time for the evening under lamplight 
(The evening with the photograph album).® 

The continuum between ‘the intense moment / Isolated’ and the 
rest of life is emphasized, and a value is found in cultural tradition 
^d fenuly Hfe. The Quartets move through rejection of sensuous 
images — ‘Desiccation of the world of sense’ ® — to a re-acceptance 
of the world in a new spirit: 

1 Four Quartets, p. 13. • Ibid., p. 22. 

® Ibid., p. II. Cf. p. 20. 
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There are three condiQotis which often look alike 
Yet differ completely, flourish in die same hedgerow 
Attachment to self and to things and to persons, detachment 
From self and from things and ftom persons, and, growii^ 
between them, indifference 
Which resembles the others as death resembles hfe, 

Bemg between two hves — unflowenng, between 
The uve and the dead nettle 

See, now they vanish. 

The ftces and places, tsnth the seJf which, as it could, loved 
them, 

To become renewed, transfigured in another pattern .* 

In keeping with this movement ftom attachment to detachment, 
which, as these lines pomt out, u not at all like mdiH«ence, die 
later Quartefs move away from the emphasis on the tucpencnccs 
symbohzed by 'the soil point’ and the ‘rose-garden’ (the moments 
'out of time’ expenenced by the samt and the spinrually elect) 
totvardj a greater tolerance of the life of man m tune » 

This change bears its neatest fitut in the plays, as one would 
expect, smee plays must deal prunanly with life tn tune. Without 
It, we might not have these puys at all, and, even if we did, they 
would probably be very different In the earlier plays, the moment 
of transcendence of ame is all-important. In the later plays, this 
isolated moment becomes progressively remote — it is never 
again fully expenenced on-stage, though there are s esoges of it — 
just as the exccpnonal penon who is capable of expenenemg it is 
moved furtber and further from the centre of the canvas The 
Cocktail Party, svnth its double plot, dramatizes the traimtion, 
but already ordinary life occupies most of the canvas The samt’s 
sacrifice is seen to afiect die Chambeilaynes, but they have to 
make the best they can of life without direct iHummation In 
The Car^ential Clerk a less acepOoasH person has more obvious 
and precise influence on die lives of those with whom he comes 
into contact In The Elder Siateatum Everyman has taken the centre 

^ Four Quartets, pp 40-1 

* For several observations la this I am uulebted to tbe lectures of 

Mr Leonard Unger and to hu boid:. The Man tn the Same (The University 
cfMmnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1956), pp x83, 220-S 
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of the stage and his influence is limited to his relatives and firiends, 
but is clearly defined; it is an influence for evil transmuted in the 
course of the play into an influence for good. 

This gradual disappearance of the exceptional person is ac- 
companied by a transformation of the problem of communication, 
■whi^ is in part explained by the lessening of the discrepancy 
between the experience of the hero and that of other people, but 
not entirely. In The Family Reunion the ^ure in communication 
is due to the obtuseness of the spiritually blind and seems irrepar- 
able. In The Cocktail Party the ^ure is seen to be inherent in the 
nature of things — ^people change so rapidly that we cannot keep 
pace with the change — and the emphasis is upon the need to 
accept the limits of mderstanding. In The Conjidential Clerk the 
emphasis seems to have shifted slightly and to be now upon the 
need to try to keep up with the change and thus to stirmount the 
limits of understanding. In The Elder Statesman, however, al- 
■ though we have a demonstration of the failure to communicate 
the wisdom of experience and a momentary emphasis upon the 
limitations of language itself (p. 107), a much more optimistic 
view is taken of the whole problem. The limits of expression and 
imderstanding are seen to be transcended by love. Where love 
does not exist, as between Michael and his father in the earher 
part of the play, expression is hampered and understanding is 
impossible; where it does exist, as it does increasingly between 
Monica and her father, expression is made easier and the short- 
comings of expression are remedied by understanding at a deeper 
level. 

We are encouraged to believe that the last step in this develop- 
ment is the fiaiit of Ehot’s own experience by the dedication of 
the play, in which he speaks of his wife and himself as lovers 

Who think the same thoughts without need of speech 
And babble the same speech without need of meaning: 

The words [of the play] mean what they say, but some have a 
further meaning 

For you and me only.^ 

^ See also the interview by Henry Hewes, ‘T. S. Eliot at Seventy’, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, September 13, 1958, p. 32. 
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The last lines are an exact parallel to the experience of Monica 
and Charles in a passage wxuch b«im with an echo of Harry’s 
experience with Mary m Tkt Family Reunton (p 59), goes on to 
throw new hght upon one of the mam themes of The Cochlail 
Party — the chan ge which makes people strangers is here countered 
by the change which lovers induce m each other as they grow 
mto a new umty — and ends with the fiilfdme nt of an aspiration 
that was thwarted in Colby’s case It will be recalled that he 
hoped to find a loved one as compamonm his ‘garden’, or pm’ate 
world, and in this way to achieve contmuity between it and the 
pubhc or everyday world through the fact that the lov ed one 
would share hath worlds Charles and Momca achieve such 
commumon, the moment in the rose-garden has become the 
common experience of lovers 

MONICA 

How did this come, Charles^ It crept $0 softly 
On silent feet, and stood behind my back 
Qmedy, a long time, a long long time 
Befote I felt its presence 

auRus 

Your words seem to come 

From very far away Yet very near You are chan g ing me 
And I am changing you 

MONICA 

Already 

How much of me is you’ 

CHABIES 

, And how much of me is you’ 

1 m not the same person as a moment ago 
What do the words mean now— I and yew’ 

MONICA 

In our private world — ^now we have our pnvate world — 
The meanings axe different * 

It seems to me that Ehot escapes the charge of wntmg a kind of 
pnvate shorthand intelligible only to students of his work — 

*p 13 ^ CtmfJenluiI CM, pp 5Z^ amj. onthe nutter of change, 
pp sS-<5. 'Wiudi mark a half-way Rage between The CeAlml Party and The 
Eller Statesnwu 
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nothing in the passage is unintelligible in its own right, even though 
most of it is greatly enriched by knowledge of the earlier works — 
but the passage is so packed with ideas and so thin in its imagery 
that its ^cct is liable to be somewhat inappositely cerebral unless 
the acting can make the necessary compensation. 

Here and elsewhere in the play the experience of the lovers is 
sketched in rather than fully drawn. They are somewhat idealized, 
as are the young lovers in Shakespeare’s last plays, and in view of 
the mellowing of Eliot’s attitude to human love it is not surpris- 
ing, but, whereas in Shakespeare the idealization is not effected 
at the expense of human warmth — the poetry remains sensuous 
and concrete — in Eliot there is a certain coldness and aloofiiess. 
The lovers do not share the richness of their experience with us; 
the secret meanings elude us and what remains is inclined to be 
banaL As The Times critic remarked in his notice of the play’s first 
performance, ’Coming ffom the author of the “Four Quartets,” 
the language of the love scene is curiously conventional.’ ^ Eliot 
occasionally illuminates the cliche, as in Monica’s lines: 

I’ve loved you from the beginning of the world. 

Before you and I were bom, the love was always there 

That brought us together (p. 107), 

where the feeling common among lovers that they have always 
loved each other is made intelligible in the light of the Creative 
Love. But for the most part Eliot tends to leave it to the actor 
to inform the love scenes with an emotion that will lift them 
above the trite, and this is part of a significant development in 
the direction of naturalism which is one of the most striking 
foctors in the play’s technique. The poet tends to leave more 
unsaid, to let it be inferred, and this intensifies a problem which 
is basic to the writing of religious plays. 

Ehot’s concern wfith the spiritual life has been his great strength 
and his great weakness as a dramatist. It has been his strength in 
that it has led him to write passages of spiritual exploration and 
communion such as we have hardly known in i^glish drama 
outside a few moments in Shakespeare. It has been his weakness 
in that such passages tend to be static and do not in themselves 
fulfil our expectations of a play. The spiritual life does not lend 
^ Tlie Times, 26 August, 1958, p. 11. 
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Itself to drama, which requires a certam amount of physical action, 
and the gropmg Cowards spiritual understanding, which is what 
we mostly have m the plays m contemporary settmgs, as in the 
life they represent, is hardly more dramatic In fact, the tension of 
drama seems to arise more naturally if one starts from a rehgious 
basis Damnation or the threat of damnation is more dramatic, 
for instance, than salvation or die hope of saliaaon, perhaps 
smee It is more liable to mvolve physiol action, bemg essentially 
a tummg away from the Creator to the creature * Nothing u 
more mtense than the confhet between good and evil, no thin g 
more compelhne than the attack evil makes upon good. Temp- 
tanon is one of the most absorbing and suspenseful forms of 
drama. The difficulty is to objectify it for dramatic representanon. 

In Murder in the Cathedral £liot was able to start from a common 
rehgious basis, to objecufy tempuQon by conventional means, 
and to go on to an cxating histoncal action In Ac later plays, 
he has not been able to assume common behef, he has had to 
adapt his source-materul muA more, and he has not Aought it 
desirable to employ convenoons but has confirmed more and 
more to Ac tenets of naturalism. Having £ul«l in has attempt to 
objwnfy Harry’s conflict by means of Ae Ennyes-Eumemdes, 
he has not since had recourse to suA a device, and in The Elder 
Statesman solves a sumlar problem by making Ac Funes real 
people In between, be has had to express spiritual conflict and 
GCTclopment hy letting his characters tell one anoAer about it, 
which IS perhaps Ae meAod of Ae confessional box raAer than 
me t^tre The great scenes m The Cocktail Party and The 
ConJidentjal Clerk arc those m wtuA Ae charaaers lay bare Aeir 
spiritual difficulucs and aspirauons la The Elder Statesman too Ae 
stages of inner development are defined in this way. Lord Claver- 
ton voices bs inmost Aoughts and feelings to bs daughter and 
her Sana Tim is more poignantly done than m The Cocktail 
Party, -whete Ae fact that me Asclosures are madi- to a psychiatrist 
mtrodi^ a climcal note, but less poignantly than m The Confi- 
dential Clerk, where Ae revelations have intense relevance to Ae 

Leer, Shake- 
treas in the 


* It IS non^hle that in bi playi of salvation, Hamlet and King 
sware m^duces a great deal of ezoaneous excitement, -wh 
plays of damnation, OiheJlo and Mackih, he u able to extract 
exatement from the spiritual acttoa itsdf 
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predicament of the listener as well as the speaker. This relevance 
is not so intense in The Elder Statesman, but the later play has a 
better balance between introspection and outward action than 
any of the earher plays in a contemporary setting. The inner 
action of the play is largely identified mth the outer action in the 
scenes with Gomez and 2\^s. Carghill. What remains to be told 
is given in their shrewd guesses about the motives and feelings of 
Lord Claverton and in the passages of introspection and confession 
which are interspersed with the phases of outward action and 
are closely linked with them. 

As a piece of construction, in fiict, the play marks a considerable 
advance upon its predecessors. In The Cocktail Party the last Act 
is something of an anti-climax; in The Conjidential Clerk the 
First Act is somewhat flat. The Elder Statesman has a more satis- 
factory shape; the climactic phase of inner development arises 
directly out of the climactic scene of the outward action, the 
scene with Michael at the end of the Second Act, but is quite 
naturally delayed — the shock needs time to do its work — until 
the Third Act. 

The play begins brightly with the return of the young lovers 
from a shopping expedition. Charles engages our sympathy 
immediately because he is obviously being led a dance. Then 
suddenly the feeling deepens and we have the short love-passage 
aheady discussed. This eflects a transition to an expository passage 
in which we see a more serious Monica, a figure capable of playing 
Antigone to her fi.ther’s Oedipus. The happiness of the lovers is 
seen to be closely involved widi the predicament of Lord Claver- 
ton, for Monica will not agree to become engaged while her 
father is so dependent upon her. Our interest in him thus aroused. 
Lord Claverton enters, and by means of the engagement book on 
which he has been brooding we are led immediately to an 
exploration of his dismay at die prospect before him. Attention 
shifts to a silver salver — we note how skilfully Eliot is crystalliz- 
ing his exposition about appropriate concrete objects — and this 
leads Lord Claverton to express his disillusionment about his 
success as a public figiure. He recognizes himself as a ghost, and, 
on this cue, Gomez, the first of the companion ghosts, is an- 
nounced. After a momentary suspense — ^if Lord Claverton sees 
him in the library, me won t see him — the revelation of the dark 
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places m Lord Claverton s past b^ins Eliot here returns to the 
ibsenian technique he employed m The Family Reunion, hy which 
the tlratria dcvetops thiou^ the revelation of the past embedaed 
m the present Tnc long dialogue is broken by the entrances of 
Lambert, the first to satisfy Gomez’ request for whisky— this 
provides business for Gomez, some of it comic — and the second 
m accordance wifii the pre-arranged plan to get nd of Gomez — 
an interruption which injects humour mto the situation and serves 
to hasten his departure. 'Ihe cScct of die visit on Lord Claverton 
IS pointed ui a short scene which leads to an ominous curtain . 

Act Two begins gently with an atmosphere somewhat hght- 
cned but sLghdy overcast T only hope that it wiU last - * 
Then Mn Piggott bustles m to get the Act moving Her cormc 
re-entry recalls] ulu’ s m The CwkMiJ Party, but is more boisterously 
amusing, because the ommg is speeded up It is purely fimctional, 
moreover, having none of the symbolic overtones of Juba’s 
fiissmcss * Ehot squeezes ever^’ bit of humour out of the situation 
CShe'll come ba^ to tell us more about the peace and quiet*] 
and makes it serve as preparation for the entry of Mrs CaighilL 
Put on his guard, Lord C^verton tries evanve tactics, which she 
characteristically circumvents The humour cames over into die 
scene with her but becomes sardoiuc Afterwards, the game of 
shielding him begins again, but it u now ironic, the teal mtiusion 
has been made, and the mtruder is one of the playen She leaves 
as a hint to Mrs Piggott, who has flown to rescue him from her, 
and Alonica flies to rescue him from Mrs Piggott. Monica’s entry 
also serves to introduce her brodier, and through this episode of 
neat-frree we move to die tragic dimax of the Act After this 
scene with Michael the past presses m upon Lord Claverton, the 
ghosts congregate and beaten tojom forces Tlie Act ends with 
the anxious question, ’Is it too late for me’’ • 

* P 43 The weather u nse^ to tcmfoice this unease (pp 43-4, 4?) jnU as 
It IS later used to uaderlme Lord damtoa’s release from me bondage of ci> 
enmstance (p io6) From the famous Opening of Pnifiock onwards, £hoC has 
used dse weather as an extensKCk of ite mood of his diaiacteis. 

* CC The Ctxklml Parn, pp 21, 48. Juba’s fussmesS might be said 

to be the comic aspect of her goardmtdup Cf Alex’s fussiness, pp 35. 47 

* p 79 Ironically, the other ’^ujsts’ have answers to the question. CC the 
title of Mrs. Card’s song. IPs Wbe Tw Late Foe You to Low Me (p $5) and 
Gomez’ comment, ‘Better late than nsra’ ^ 97) 
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Act Three begins with the reunion, of the lovers, who now 
become engaged, but in an atmosphere subdued by Monica’s 
anxiety about her fc.ther. He enters while she is affirmin g that 
she cannot imagine his having ‘a guilty secret in his past’ 83) 
and this challenges him to confess. The significance of the confes- 
sion is prepared in a long speech, as we have noted, and Lord 
Claverton allays the suspicions the lovers have been nursing. He 
rises dear of the melodramatic situation and frees himself abso- 
lutely from the threats of blackmail through the contrition which 
‘frees aU feults’. Unlike the abrupt dismissd of the thriller interest 
in Th'e Family Reunion, this sudden resolution of the suspense has 
been carefiiUy prepared. In that the blackmail is emotional and 
not finandal, we have been led to e!q)ect that Lord Claverton 
is going to find the solution inside himself, if anywhere, and not 
iu any mechanistic device. Even so, the critic of The Times 
suggested that some disappointment is felt at the easy resolution 
and that when Lord Claverton 

‘deddes to submit himself to his daughter’s juc^ment we are 
consdous of some surprise that already his batde should have 
been won. Our sense of the inner conflict has been stirred, but 
evidendy not stirred deeply enough. And we are mistaken if we 
suppose that Claverton will have to fight his batde over again 
widi his daughter. It is part of Mr. Ehot’s design that Monica 
should make things very easy for him. . . . The intention is that 
the shriving of Claverton should attest the charity of the shrivers 
and that the young people should be helped by the old man’s 
purified moral vision to see into their own hearts. They must 
be fit to receive the illumination of love stretching out to them 
fiom the resting place which the elder statesman, like Oedipus 
at the end of his wanderings, is to find without help fiom human 
hands.* ^ 

I believe that we recognize instinctively that the conflict within 
Lord Claverton must be resolved largely in silence, so that we are 
not particularly disturbed by the fact that it has been resolved off- 
stage. Certainly Eliot has skilfully suggested the last pangs of the 
conflict in the hesitation which imderHes and, fi:om a naturahstic 
point of view, justifies Lord Claverton’s preliminary explanation 
^ The Times, 26 August, 1958, p. ii. 
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of the significance of his confession (pp 82-6) On the other 
band, the analpis of the poet* $ design seems sound Moreover, the 
fact that the lovers have already achieved their otvn clanty of 
moral vision diminishes the lUummition they receive from, and 
minimizes the eficct of, Lord CIa\crton‘s d»th But this is m 
keepmg with the unphcation of other parts of the play, that, 
essentially, every man must achieve his own salvation 
This IS most dearly shown m the case of Michael and it deter- 
mines the action ot the last part of the play Lord Claverton 
himself IS saved by his confession and xs &eed from his ghosts, 
hut die consequences of his misdeeds remam and the ghosts 
return to batten on his son, who, against all warnings, is repeating 
his mistakes As Mrs CarghiU has cfected the mectmg between 
Gomez and Michael which has led to the arrangement betw ecn 
them, so it is she who brings the news of these developments 
She seems to be taking a mahaous dchght ui separating 6ther 
and son Michael’s departure comes after a scene in whidi Ae 
Homes of the situation are underlined, m hcipmg Michael, Gomez 
IS repaying bs fither for the ‘hdp’ he recctied from him ^p 
94. 97) The sensations of mdodrama are present here to some 
Will the three good people rescue the young man from 
Jc bad people m the mck oftime’ But although, as we shall see. 
Eliot 15 using some of the dements of melodrama, he transforms 
mem, just he as transfonns the&racal elements m The Confdenttal 
CleTk, so that we get spiritual force in the one case and spmtual 
rnelom^a in the other And of course there is no simple way out 
ior Michael, the victory of good 1$ not as easy as foat But a con- 
aete hope is imphcd in Monica’s promise that when he returns: 

^ , 'Whoever you are then 

1 shall always pretend that xt xs die same Michael (p 100) 

He wiU not be able to deny his old sdf cntirdy 
With some consolation in the knowledge of Momca’s love for 
Ahcnael, great comfort m Momca’s and Charles’ lo\e for each 
ofoer, and a neiv understandmg of the meamng of love. Lord 
CUverton goes serendy to hxs death. This is the only pomt at 
which the nati^stic surfoce of the play is defimtdy Wen 
He senses mat death is upon him and Monica knotn intumvdy 
when It has come Natunhsm might go even this for, hut super- 
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naturalism alone will accoimt for the ending. Here the Sophodean 
apotheosis is translated into spiritual illumination, and the play 
ends in ‘a dry and clear beatific serenity’. ^ 

This serenity is the last touch in the most skilful variation of 
mood and atmosphere that Ehot has achieved since Murder in the 
Cathedral. One of the weaknesses of The Family Reunion is the 
lack of variety in the central role. Powerfully rendered though the 
sense of horror is, it becomes somewhat oppressive through 
repetition, and even after Harry comes to see lie meaning of the 
horror there is little reHef firom grimness. All of this is in the nature 
of the experience, of course, but an audience is apt to emerge 
depressed and feeling Htde or none of the elation that accompanies 
the genuine tragic feeling. In The Elder Statesman, we move from 
the tremendous brooding of Lord Claverton’s early speeches- 
by a gradation of moods to the peace of the ending; we move 
firom the terror of loneliness and hopelessness through the 
anguish involved in recovery of contact with other human 
beings to the release from the prison of self at the point where the 
human is taken up into the divine. 

The play reveals a healthy sense of proportion. Lord Claverton’s 
experience is seen in perspective. In The Family Reunion we see 
with the eyes of Harry, Agatha and Mary, or not at all. Here, 
while we are admitted to Lord Claverton’s mind, we can also 

^ Ibiii. The consonance between the end of life and the end of the day allows 
the stage electrician to contribute something to the atmosphere. 

- The finest example of this is the extended image of the deserted railway 
station (p. 20), which may be an elaboration of the similar image in The 
Ambassadors. This occurs in the magnificent scene where Strether suddenly 
realiaes that he has missed a great deal in life, that he hasn’t relished life to the 
full, and advises young Bilham; 

‘Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to. . . . This place and these impressions 
. . . have had their abundant message for me, have just dropped that into my 
mind. I see it now. I haven’t done so before — and now I’m too old; too old 
at any rate for what I see. Oh I do see at least; and more than you’d believe or 
I can express. It’s too late. And it’s as if the train had fairly waited at the station 
for me without my having had the gumption to know it was there. Now I 
hear its faint receding whisde miles and miles down the line.’ 

— Henry James, The Ambassadors, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909, 
Vol. I, Book V, chap. 2, p. 217. 

The naturalness with which Eliot works into the image is particularly 
impressive. 
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see the sitmooti more objectively This is Ui^ely because Eliot 
has successfully objccofiM his symbols Ezra Pound, one of 
Eliot’s poetic masters, pointed out as far back as 1912 the ground 
on which symbohsm and. naturalism may be reconciled, when 
he suggested 

‘that the proper and perfect symbol is the natural object, that if 
a man use “symbols’* he must so use them that their symbolic 
function docs not obtrude, so that <i sense, and the pocac quality 
of a passage, is not lost to diose who do not understand the 
symbol as such, to whom, for instance, a hawk 1$ a hawk.’ * 

So here the ghosts of the past are real people, not just objectifi- 
cations of elements m Lord Clavetton s consaence They exist 
in their own nght, but they ate also reminders for him of the 
wrongs hehas commuted Thenaturabstic sutfaceis nolbtoken; it 
merely takes on more-than-natural significance And thu is much 
truer to general expenence than the discontmuicy between the 
natural and the supematutal thatwe find m The Faintly Reunion 

In one respect, the play goes back to the kmd of drama that 
naturahsm ousted As I have already suggested, it is to some 
extent a mdodtama The melodramatic plot, however, functions 
alongside the spintual plot, if 1 may fbt convenience call it that, 
and 1$ not mt^rated tsith it The buckmail is the occasion of the 
spintual awakcrung rather than its cause The running over the 
md man which Gomez threatens to disclose is irrdcvani to Lord 
Claverton’s corruption of Gomez, which is the really important 
issue It pinpoints Gom«’ daim upon him and hdps to put the 
dramatic machinery into motion, but what sets the spirit m 
motion »s the fact that, tbroi^h his influence, Gomez has become, 
the sort of man who wil! descend to blackmail, even if it is 
emotional, not financial, blackmail The letters which Mrs. 
CatghiU hints she might auction are more germane to his deser- 
tion of her, but this more subtle ihieat doesn’t toudi him any 
more nearly, disillusioned as he now 1$ about his public stature 
The really disturbing fact is diat both of these people have become, 
through his mfluence on them, dm stunted creatures of melo- 

^‘Prolegomeni*, 77i«Pof»)>lt«w,Vd,l,No a (Febnmy, I9i2).p 73. re- 
printed m Ltlerary Essays of Esra Pomid. edted ■with an mtroducQon by T S 
Ehot (Fab« and Faber, loodon. andMew TTuecnons, New Ywk, 1954), p. 9 
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drama. He is able, once be has realized this, to ignore their riaims 
— he cannot now honestly respond in the way they require, any- 
way — and to rise above the melodramatic situation and achieve 
full humanity. Meanwhile his tormentors turn their attention to 
his son and try to exact their revenge through him. Gomez, who 
is the more obviously villainous, seems wholly content with 
this form of revenge. Mrs. Carghill, who is throughout more 
subtle and is at times quite terrifying, continues to make her 
claim upon him, and, in the light of her earher comment about 
the possibihty of their always being together (p. 57), her parting 
remark, ‘We must always keep in touch’ (p. 103), has a terrible 
sense of menace. 

But if Gomez and Mrs. Carghill are recognizable melo- 
dramatic types — the young innocent corrupted by his worldly 
elder and lacking his elder’s restraint, and the ‘old flame’ (so often 
an actress) who suddenly and inconveniently lets it be known 
that she has sentimentally preserved the love-letters of a now 
respectable man’s wayward youth — EUot has contrived to suggest 
the potentialities for good they once had by which they might 
have achieved human stature, and thus has made them something 
more than stereotypes. With this play, in fact, he moves a step 
nearer the Theatre of Character he desiderated in an interview of 

1949: 

‘It seems to me that we should turn away from the Theatre 
of Ideas to the Theatre of Character. The essential poetic play 
should be made with human beings rather than with ideas. It is 
not for the dramatist to produce an analysed character, but for 
the audience to analyse the character.’ ^ 

Obviously, Eliot does not carry out this theory rigorously. To 
do so would be to end in pure naturalism. He continues to let his 
characters analyse themselves to some extent. But he tends to 
let motives be inferred more and more and to distinguish the 
characters by naturalistic means, notably by style of speech. 

He has always tended to characterize by poetic rhythm and, 
to a lesser extent, by diction, but this tendency has become in- 
creasingly noticeable and it is very marked in this play, where 

^ World Review, November, 1949, p. 22. 
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dicaon begins lo assume an importance comparable to that of 
rhythm Lord Clavcrton’i sbchtly stJted manner of speech, with 
Its steady rhythm and careful choice of word— the result of j cars 
of ‘responsible’ public speaking — is contrasted, for instance, with 
the manner of Gomez, whose flexible, wily, msinuatmg rhythm 
IS balanced by raoness of idiom, and with that of Mrs. Cargh Jl, 
w'ho flits or gushes, but almost nc\-er rises abosc the kind of 
commonplace phrase that such a person would subsist on She 
probably has the most ‘characteristic* it)lc of any character m 
the pla)!, and her loquaaty has a x cry amusmg extension m 
Effie, whose comments are always so much to the purpose that 
one begms to wonder whether sheu not, like Mrs Gamp’s fnend, 
a conxenient second self, even though there K exidencc for her 
existence Successful though Mrs CarghiU and Effie are as comic 
creauons, howexef, they do not entirely hide the nsk the poetic 
dramatist takes in emulating the banality of ordinary speech. We 
recall that Shakespeare w*!! able to use prose for such characters 
and that, in any case, he tended to exploit the picturesque potenti- 
alities of vulgar speech.' 

The danger in veruimilitudc for the pocQc dramatist is that he 
tviU sacnfice too much ofhis own power of speech, the thing that 
gives cocQc dnma its dutmeaxe quality’ m the first place Our 
everyday speech, which is what veruunihtude cmiitcs. Is usually 
stale, flat, and unprofiublc* Eliot avoids the danger most of the 
tune Most ofhis dialogue remams distinguished, and he bolsters 
It with his customary wry humour,* with an occasional sen- 
tenaousness which he began to exploit for its humorous pos- 

J In OUT own day, Chnstopher Fry has done the lame, arguing that 

Almost anyone ii tapubk of a nvid use of language without even noacing 
tt, not only m the meuehoo ud sundet they have accepted on trust from their 
parents and gtand-patmrs, butinexpressiCHuofthetrown coining .. During 
the war theie was a report in the papen of two imnen who went poaching 
They were leaving * wood in darkness when John dended to iniload, and 
acadentally die gun was discharged Hus is how John told the story at the 
inquest on Arthur 'T looked at Anhui and Hw that he stood withering on 
his feet. . . . 

What poet could do better than Tie stood withering on his feet"? . . This 
IS where poetry and common speech need no adjustment to become one ’ 
—Poetry and the Theatre’, AJm Intenuuonal Review, Nos 214-13 (iPsO- 

* e g pp 20-1 and 48-9. 
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sibiliries in The Confidential Clerk,^ and with a new application of 
his sense of the paradoxical — at least, I do not recall that he has 
before apphed it to social behaviour — that is almost Shavian.^ 
But there are passages which come perilously close to the banal 
at moments when the dramatic situation requires something 
more. 

On the other hand, there is once or twice in the play a tendency 
to inflation. For example. Lord Claverton’s anguish tends to 
become sheer rhetoric in his cry: 

Oh Michael! If you had some aim of high achievement. 
Some dream of excellence, how gladly would I help you! 
Even though it carried you away from me forever 
To sufier the monotonous sun of the tropics 
Or shiver in the northern night (p. 70), 

The echo of the Third Priest’s magnificently scornful dismissal of 
the Knights, ‘Go to the northern seas . . .’,® muted though it is, 
sounds grandiloquent in this context. I remind myself that Lord 
Claverton is prone to pompous utterance and that he has not yet 
been moved to genuine sympathy with his son, but my reaction 
remains unmodHed. And Monica’s protestation, ‘Fatiier! You 
know that I would give my life for you’ (p. 71), seems to me to 
display a similar miscalculation. She immediately apologizes for 
it (‘Oh, how sUly that phrase sounds!’) and then exph^ why 
‘love within a family ... is silent’ (pp. 71-2). The explanation is 
one of the finest passages in all Ehot, but it emphasizes why she 
should not have tried to voice her love directly. ‘What [then] 
shall [Monica] speak? Love, and be silent.’ ^ Well, not exactly, 
for obviously she must say something at this point, and no one 
would want to lose the superb explanation. But one wishes that 

^ e.g. pp. 53, 56. Tiiis is another habit of speech in which Mrs. Carghill 
resembles Lady Elizabeth. 

“ e.g. pp. 26, 33. It may be a quirk of Eliot’s humour to put these Shavianisms 
into the mouth of Gomez, who is a sort of devil's advocate. 

® Murder in the Cathedral, p. 84.. 

* King Lear, I. i. 61. I could not resist this quotation, and it gives me an 
opportunity to point out the resemblance of Ehot’s play to Shakespeare’s, 
which also deals with a retired statesman who achieves purgation with the 
help of a daughter. I have noticed no specific allusion, however, unless the 
speech of Monica’s under discussion is an echo of Cordelia’s. 
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there had been a less obtrusive way of inttoduang this passage. 
Of course, the ongmal Anogone did die out of lojTJty to some- 
one she loved, but heroics nng filse m a modem family situation. 

These examples seem to betray an uncertamty of tone, a dis- 
turbance of the poise which is usually so assured m Eliot’s work, 
and this may mdicate that he has reached a turning point In 
Poetry and Drama he said 

‘I . beheve that while the sdfeducaaon of a poet trjnng to 
wnte for the theatre seems to require a long penod of disaplining 
his poetry, and putting it, so to speak, on a very thin diet m order 
to adapt It to the nee£ of the stage, he may find that later, when 
(and if) the understanding of theatrical technique has become 
second nature, he can dare to make more hberal use of poetry 
and take greater hbemes with ordinary colloquial speech.’ * 

^ere are some siots in the play that Ebot is beginning to allow 
bmsdf a ‘more liberal use of poetry’ The rendering of the 
aTOtheosis as obvious poetry is the most sinking, but not perhaps 
L significant If one is going to remtroduce poetry, then 
the ending u the obvious place to start, since the whole play will 
be a preparation for it. And just before tlus, stepping up thepocDC 
volage, so to speak, is a vesogial lync duet (p lo^. Mote signi- 
therefore, is the vesage of the moment m ie rose-garden 
VTOch comes withm five pages of the opening of the play. It is, 
of course, partly justified as a love-scene, but it is essentially 
unnaturalisnc and markedly unhke anything Ehot allows himself 
of ather The Cocktail Party or The Conjidential 

For the most part, however, the play has a naturahsac stirfice, 
and the quesnon once again poses itsdf What distinguidies such 
a play from a prose play’ Well, the verse form gives greater 
control m the rendering of chancier and greater precision m the 
d^eation ofemoQon, the rhythms arc more clearly defined than 
they would be m prose, even if die vocabulary is fiequendy 
commonplace And though the imagery is pared down to a 
minimum, there u soil suffiaent to convey the basic concepts of 
character and charai^r change A distinctive quahty of the poet 
IS that he thinks m the concrete terms of imagery rather than the 

‘Fprtrj-miDrumj.pp 32-3 (OBPwjr^-WPtWt.pp 85-6) 
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abstract terms of science, in terms of masks and gbosts, for 
example, instead of repression and complexes. His language is 
intuitive and therefore intelligible to people who have no 
scientific knowledge or even no capacity for abstract thought. 
It creates an immediate link with their own experience, so that 
the experience of the protagonist of a poetic play is universalized 
and can draw upon the depths of common and communal 
experience. As Mr. Leslie Paul has very neatly put it, the characters 
in The Elder Statesman 

‘are types which represent human dilemmas rather than actual 
people the playwright has enjoyed observing. But this typological 
use of his characters teUs us something important about the 
dramatist’s intentions. One feels that it is almost an accident that 
Mr. Ehot chose stock situations and characters out of Edwardian 
drama. He knows that we can be counted on to fiill in all about 
them which he thinks inessential, for his purpose seems to be not 
to exploit them humanly and realistically, as Arthur Miller or 
John Osborne might have done, . . . but to use them as mouth- 
pieces, as Greek drama does, to speak to the ultimates of the 
human situation — sin, loneliness, follure, despair, death 

‘ “The Elder Statesman” is a play not so much about 

Lord Claverton as about Everyman. . . . [For] the structure as 
well as the versification of the morahty plays is to be found in 
his dramas. He is writing moralities in the idiom of otir rimes and 
in his own highly idiosyncratic way about eternal values. Like 
an ancient morahty play, “The Elder Statesman” uses a simple and 
quickly grasped situation presented by uncompUcated characters 
to spe^ profoimd and difficult things about the human spirit. 
It is the effort to do this which gives to all T. S. Ehot’ s dramas a 
rimeless and placeless quahty.’ ^ 

^ From a talk in the B.B.C.’s European Service reprinted in The Listener, 
4 September, 1958, p. 341. 
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group and die saint’s sacrifice seenis to become more and more 
remote, just as it seenis to be remote from contemporary life. 
But the saint’s standards, the Christian standards, of moral hon- 
esty and spiritual integrity still apply. The financier dis covers t he 
need for integrating the public and private worlds; ‘the elder 
statesman’ finally drops the mask and allows die real self to 
emerge. Throughout diese plays in contemporary settings run a 
number of themes: the need to lay one’s ghosts and to build the 
future upon die real past, the danger of hiding the real self and 
letting it atrophy beneath a social mask, the problem of psycho- 
logical change and the difficulty of communication with others — 
these and related themes interweave from play to play, now one 
strand and now another becoming most prominent in the design. 
Consequendy, each play is illuminated by the others and, in turn, 
illuminates them. 

But while the plays are closdy interlinked in this way, each one 
is quite distinct and has its own atmosphere. Each play is to some 
extent a separate experiment. Eliot has said: 

‘Everything should be an experiment to the extent that it 
should not be a repetition of what one has done before, and that it 
should give one hints on what to attempt and what to avoid in 
the future.’ *■ 

And modem poetic drama 

‘is still very experimental. I do not beheve that there is one poet in 
the theatre today, who can feel assured that he has found the right 
form, the right idiom, the right range of h uman emotions and 
experience to manipulate. In consequence, one is, in every play, 
trying something a litde different.’ - 

Each experiment, however, is part of a larger experiment. As 
the ultimate goal, there is the 

‘ideal towards which poetic drama should strive. It is an unattain- 
able ideal: and that is why it interests me, for it provides an in- 
centive towards further experiment and exploration, beyond any 
goal which there is prospect of attaining.’ ® 

1 World Revieu', November, 1949, p. 21. ® The Aiiits of Drama, p. 3. 

® Poetry and Drama, p. 33 (On Poetry and Poets, p. 86). 
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As a more immediate goal, dicre is the rc-cstablishmcnt of 
poetry m the theatre 

Ehot thinks of his work asaprcpaiatory stage in die creation of 
a modem poeac drama *1130 creation of any form*, he has said, 

cannot be the work of one man or of one generation of men 
working together, but has to evolve by the small contributions of 
a number of people m succession, each contributing a httle. 
Shakespeare himclfdidnotmvcntsuddenly .. 

So he thinks of poetic drama ‘as a social creation* 

I regard our work today as that of the first generation only: 
my greatest hope is that we shall lay some foundanons upon which 
omen will come to build.’ * 


In order to help lay these foundations, Ehot has made himself 
into a popular dramamt by self-disapline He said of Yeats that 

He cared taore for die theatre as an organ for the expression 

or tne consciousness of a people, than as a means to his own 
or a^evement, and I am convinced that it is only if you serve it 
^ui ^ *** accomplish anyt^g tvorth 


Tt'' I' ’f”' No pm n™ of our Bmc 
of l^ehght. but he has endured it in the cause 

O'" ‘mo. one would have ttouglii, was 
‘rf' *' "f*' Comemporary lege; ie 

mSS 1 ”6^' ?“> h' to tuuglrt tuuself to work 

r “ O'fc to estubU. poetry « 

^noe of our th»tre, prejautbly beceme be &eb tSde 
'"’"f “"if It 8t*and trautformttton of^bat 
folum. IttendtooT'^f ^0-nolenceofrcvolution IS abhorrent 
which It IS Iikclv f ^ ° twing the pendtdum to an extreme, from 
S m a "Tfonto oxneme It ts hardly 

bJnfTf f ptce fbt poetry m the theatre To 

*“ Pnltimsdf to school to 
men of the theatre, notably to Mr. E. Martm Browme If ever the 


• Tlie Need for PoeUc Diana’, Tl-r,ai__ K, , - * 
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full story of their collaboration is told, it will reveal a tremendous 
humility on the part of Eliot.^ 

To the same end, he has abrogated much of the power of ids 
own style, has put his poetry ‘on a very thin diet’, as he says.- And 
with the support of Christopher Fry, whose tactics have been 
somewhat diSerent, he has made theatrical poetry into a ‘com- 
mercial proposition’. Some part of his success in the West End 
and on Broadway has unfortunately been due to cultural snob- 
bery. With The Cocktail Party, he became ‘fashionable’. In an 
article written in 1950, James Thurber describes how 

‘Ever since the distingtushed Mr. T. S. Eliot’s widely discussed 
play came to town, I have been cornered at parties by women, and 
men, who seem intent on making me say what I think The Cockr- 
tail Party means, so they can cry, “Great God, how naive I” ’ ^ 

The unravelling of his meaning became in some circles a kind of 
parlour game, which one might call ‘hunt the symbol.’ Moreover, 
there is the sad paradox that in Murder in the Cathedral, where he 
wrote at full stature, or something very like it, he succeeded 
magnificently in speaking to all sorts and conditions of men, 
whereas in the later plays, while dehberately simplifying his style 
for the benefit of the ordinary theatregoer, he has gained a reputa- 
tion for ‘obscurity’. This so-<alled obscurity is of course largely 
fictitious. Unable to reach an audience of the imeducated as he 
wished,'* Eliot has reached the halfieducated and the ill-educated, 
whose sophistication will not allow them to rest content in sim- 
plicity of statement; they must always be searching firantically for 
hidden meanings. If this were the whole story, it would be a sad 
one, indeed. Fortunately, the audiences in the West End and on 
Broadway, although by no means cross-sections of the com- 
munity, do contain some wholly and well-educated people and 

* Part of the story can be gathered &om an interview with Mr. Martin 
Bro-wne by Burke Wilkinson in The Netv York Times, 7 Febnmry, 1954, 
Section 2, p. i, col. 5, and &om Mr. Browne’s article ‘From The Rock to The 
Conjidential Clerk’, in Braybrooke’s Symposium, pp. 57-69. Another part can 
be gleaned from the series of prefatory notes to the plays. 

- Poetry atid Drama, p. 32 [On Poetry and Poets, p. 85). 

® James Thurber, ‘What Cocktail Party?’, The New Yorker, 1 April, 1950, 
p. 26. 

* See The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (1933), p. 153. 
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others v.ho knov. they are not And even the middle sort cannot 
remam untoudied. An audioicc for poetry is tn the malong. 

Eicn so, the question arises Can poetic drama be reaeated by 
■willing and contriving’’ One might admit the great virtue of 
poeuc drama, but doubt whether diey can be secured by an effort 
of vsiU Ehot &ced the question and the doubt before starring his 
career as dramatist In the ‘Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry’ of 192S, 
one of the interlocutors a^cd that a revival of riie greatness of 
Elizabethan drama was un^dy because no nation had c\ cr had 
two great periods of drama. True, ansttered one of the other 
speakers, hut 

‘we are not going to be deterred by' a fatalistic philosophy of 
history &om wanting a poetic drama, and from bdicving that 
there must be some way of getting iL Besides, the craving for 
poetic drama is permanent m human nature ’ ’ 

We may applaud the fcsoluaon and approve the final comment, 
but soil Vi-onder whether it u possible to recover the wholeness of 
oudook which seems to be a preseqiasitt of poetic drama. 
Considered as a bterary problem, the revival ofpocQc drama is 
{iasible, for as Ehot has said ‘A htenture is Afferent from a human 
life, m that tt can tetum upon «$ own past, and devdop some 
capaaty which has been al^doned.’ * But ie problem is not a 
purely hterary problem. Ehot has percaved this more clearly than 
anyone, and has perceived also that the requisite wholeness of 
outlook con only come &om rehgion, for nothing else compre- 
hends all aspects of human hfe. And, from one point of view, his 
plays hav’e been a subtle demonstration of the tclev’ance of rehgion 
to all spheres of human activity They throw hght on aspects of 
modem life normally though* of as remov ed from the ‘sphere’ of 
religion as well as on areas ofcxpcncnce that modem psychology 
and soaolcgy fed to take amount oC Because they are imphauy 
and not cxpliatly Christian, they surprise people mto an aware- 
ness of the meaning and imphcanons of Chrutiamty. In The Idea of 
a Chnstian Soaely, Ehot says ‘A Chnstian education w'ould pn- 
manly train people to be able to thmV m Christian categories ’ * 
This IS, m a sense, what his later plays have been unobtrusively 
, ^Seleaei Essays, V 56 * On Poetry and Petts, ^ i6t 

* Tfir idea tf a C/mBxw Saaetf (^ber and Paber, 1939), p aS 
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doing. Eliot lias therefore been, contributing to the creation of 
the find of wholeness of outlook without which poetic drama 
cannot be accepted as the normal mode of drama. 

"Whether or not, however, a new tradition of poetic drama is 
created, Eliot’s work is assured of a permanent place in dramatic 
literature. Of the greatness o£ Murder in the Cathedral, there can be 
no doubt — ^it may even be the greatest religious play ever written 
— and the other plays will survive if only as parts of the unity of 
which it is the finest element. It is difficult, however, to be sure of 
their individual stature. One camiot yet distinguish between their 
intrinsic merit and their importance as steps towards the re-estab- 
lishment of poetic drama. It is a distinction we must leave for 
posterity to make. Meanwhile, fortunately, Eliot is still pursuing 
his ideal: 

‘I have before my eyes a kind of mirage of the perfection of 
verse drama, which would be a design of human actions and of 
words, such as to present at once the two aspects of dramatic and 
of musical order. ... To go as far in this direction as it is possible to 
go, without losing that contact with the ordinary everyday world 
with which drama must come to terms, seems to me the proper 
aim of dramatic poetry. For it is ultimately the function of art, in 
imposing a crechble order upon ordinary reality, and thereby 
ehcidng some perception of an order in reality, to bring us to a 
condition of serenity, stillness and reconciliation; and then leave us, 
as Virgil left Dante, to proceed toward a region where that guide 
can avail us no farther.’ ^ 

^ Poetry and Drama, pp. 34-5 (On Poetry and Poets, p. 87). 
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Criticism oJ^Murder m the Cathedral* 


F or the cnac reading the play m the uolaQon of his study 
or appl)ing natur^tic standards of duractenzanon, 
the portr3>al of Beckct seems to exhibit flaws which are 
not apparent to the ordinary member of an audience 
s hann g a group cxpenence and unhamperrf by cnocal pte- 
conc^nons. Even such a sensitive and intelhgent cnDc as Miss 
Helen Gardner succumbs to the ha^ds of her profession on 
several points 

(a) ‘Thomas can hardly be said to be tempted, for the play 
opens so near its clunax that any inner development is im- 
possible. Except for the last, me temptations are hardly 
more than recapitulatioiis of what has now ceased to 
tempt, an exposition of vdiat has happened rather than 
a present trial, and the last temptation is so subtle and in- 
terior that no audience can judge whether it is truly over- 
come or not’ {The Art cjT. S. Bwl, p 134) 

yjt IS true that the first three temptatiotu are lai^ely retrospecuix 
(c£ pp 44-j) and that they therefore present something of a chal- 
Imgc to the director and the actors But it may he assumed dut 
mey have not entirely lost their power, that, as Thomas says of 
the fint temptanom^ 

The impossible u still temptation 
The imposable, the undesirable, 
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Voices vuider sleep, waking a dead world, 

So that the mind may not be whole in the present (p. 26). 

Perhaps the layman is apt to underestimate the appeal of the 
world to the chxirchman. Certainly, I w^ surprised when a 
bishop told me that we had not, in my production, made enough 
of the continuing struggle with the world. The problem is to 
create a mounting tension_and yet to_ preserve the„ distinction 
between the first three, expected temptations and the unexpected 
fourth. The dues are there, however, for the skilful dkector and 
actors to follow out. The first temptation barely touches Thomas, 
just preventing the mind firom being whole in the present; the 
second rouses him to a considerable effort (‘No! shall I, who 
keep the keys . . .’, p. 30); the third moves him to a more subdued 
emotion (‘O Heruy, O my King!’, ‘If the Archbishop cannot trust 
the Throne . . pp. 33, 34), providing a relaxation before the 
final, relendess turn of the screw. 

As for the difScuIty of judging whether the last temptation has 
been overcome. Miss Gardner accounts for it herself, though 
somewhat grudgingly: 

‘a question has been raised that cannot be answered dramatically 
and that has simply to be set aside. We have to take it for granted 
that Thomas dies with a pure will, or dse, more properly, ignore 
the whole problem of motives as beyond our competence and 
accept the ffct of his death ’{Joe. cit.). 

It is true that we are here at the frontiers of drama, and if Eliot 
drew back he is in good company: Hamlet and King Lear show that 
Shakespeare in not dissimilar drcmnstances could do Htde more. 
But I suggest that both Eliot and Shakespeare knew the limita- 
tions of dieir art and bypassed them with the aid of the conven- 
tions at their disposal. For my part, I have no difficulty in taking 
Thomas at his word when he tells me that ‘Temptation shall not 
come in this kind again’ (p. 44) and nothing in his action from 
then on contravenes this. To expect more than this is to mis- 
understand the nature of Eliot’s art. 

(6) ‘If in the first act the strife is with shadows, in the second 
there is no strife at all’ (Gardner, loc. etc). 
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I should prefer to say that 'v^dlereas in the first part the conflict 
IS inward, m the second part it is mainly external Perhaps Miss 
Gardner means that the outcome of the conflict u forc^own. 
But that merely means that suspense is bcking, not that the con- 
flict IS undramaac We should have to dismiss large areas of 
anaent and modem drama if we thought othcnvise It seems to 
me that there is adequate dranuDc mterest m the u-ay Becket 
receives the Knights and that the audience’s synmathy with 
Becket IS skilfully engineered by Ehot’s treatment of hem 

(c) ’'‘There is more than a trace m the Archbishopof the “classic 
png who disconcerts us sodecply m Milton’s presentation 
of the tempted Chnsi m Paraitse Rtgaind There is a tamt 
of professionahsm about his sanenty, the note of com- 
placency is always creeping mto his sclf-consaous presenta- 
tion of himself’ (Gardner, p 135) 


I mggest that Miss Gardner mistakes the expbatness of Eliot’s 
art for self-consaousness m Thomas There arc times when, 
within the limiteaons of dramatic form— Milton’s poem is an- 
other Tiutter — It IS only out of 1110013 $’$ osvn mourn that Ebot 
make clear the significance of his actions To put expressions 
of humihty into a man’s moudi is, m cur natutjisQc theatre, to 
risk ma^g him appear the opposite of humble It might be 
argued that Eliot is wrong to trust the convenoon ofdepcrsonali- 
zauon in an age dominated bv ,, t 
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Appendix II 
‘Fare Forward^ 


T he kind of light that Ehot’s poems can throw upon 
his plays is well illustrated in his use of the phrase 
‘fare forward’. In Aiiiitmla, the short poem of 1929 
which depicts the progress of the ordinary soul from 
birth to death, the soul is ‘Unable to frre forward or retreat’.^ 
In Murder in the Cathedral, Thomas seems to be caught in the same 
impasse when the Fourth Tempter counsels him to ‘Fare forward 
to the end’ (p. 36), but he finds that, by losing his will in the will 
of God and no longer desiring anything for himself, ‘not even 
the glory of being a martyr’ (p. 49), he is able to resolve the dilem- 
ma under which ordin^ men stagger. Turning to the Four 
Quartets for further clarification, we find that Thomas has been 
able to put into practice Krishna’s advice; 

And do not think of the fruit of action. 

Fare forward (p. 31), 

or, in Krishna’s own words: 

‘Desire for the fruits of work must never be your motive in 
working. . . . Perform every action with your heart fixed on the 
Supreme Lord. Renounce attachment to the fruits .... 

‘In the calm of selfisurrender you can free yourself from the 
bondage of virtue and vice during this very life. Devote yourself, 
therefore, to reaching union with Brahman. To unite the heart 

^ Collected Poems, p. in. 
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with Brahman and then to act that is the secret of non-attached 
work. In the calm of self-surrender, the seers renounce the friuts of 
their actions, and so reach enlightenment.’ * 

Thomas finds that, as it u put m die third of the Quartets 
nght action is freedom 
From past and future also (p 33), 
or, as Krishna puts it ‘Action nghdy performed brmgs free- 
dom ’ * By apprehension of ‘the soil point of the tummg world . . . 
Where past and future are gathcrca ,* he transcends the Imuts of 
time and rises clear of the impasse 

The contrast between the ordinary man and the saint is at the 
heart of The Cocktail Party and, while Ceha u able to ‘fare for- 
ward’, Edward and Lavmia discover that they ‘can go neither 
back nor forward’, but must accept their predicament and ‘make 
the best of a bad job’ * 

Another deoil of Anmula throws light on Murder tn the Cathe- 
dral We note that the ordinary man dies ‘Leaving disordered 
papers m a dusty room’ * And from this a tmy detail of the saint’s 
behaviour takes on significance When Thomas returns from 
France, the Second Pnest «ys ‘Your Lordship will find your 
rooms ui order as you left them,’ and he rephes: ‘And will try 
to leave them in order as I find them’ (p aa) And then at the 
moment when he recognizes that death is at hand he says* 

On my table you will find 

The papers m order, and the documents signed (p 39) 
The tidiness of the samt’s life, his conformance to the divine 
plan, IS quietly imdcrlmed m a petty, c\ cryday detail Such is the 
economy of Eliot’s art 

^ Bhagivad-GiU, lu 47-51, tmslatrd by Swanu PrabbaviBinda and 
Chnstopher Isherwood (Phoaux House, London, 1947), p 4S 
2.trans cit, p 69 

* Four Quartets, p 9 

* The Cocktail Party, p m CC the passage &om Four Quartets quoted on 

p ijaabovc. * ColkaeJ Poems. ^ xu 
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